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Do you remember how our little bay 

Flash’d in the sun, that wanton April day, 

The while a hundred birds sang in the wood? 

And how you prattled, in such merry mood 

That hardly could I tell which were the birds, 

And which the purling waves, and which your words? 
But when his grievous, glorious undersong 

We heard old Ocean’s organ voice prolong, 

Did not you halt upon the yellow sand? 

Do you remember how you sought my hand? 
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Tuesday, April 21, 1908. 

Aunts will be aunts. My Aunt Maud has bun- 
dled me upstairs to rest after my journey. How one 
can rest when one isn’t tired I don’t know. 

For thirty-six hours my elders have been tiring 
themselves out in order to provide unbroken supplies 
of rest for young and bouncing Me. Bridget began 
it. Yesterday morning she was up an hour earlier 
than usual so as to forestall my own early rising 
by bringing in a cup of tea. Bridget knows quite 
well that there’s no habit I detest and despise more 
than taking tea with the lark: but she crooned so 
many nice, Irish, blarneying speeches, all about how 
dull the house was going to be without Miss Irene, 
and how she, Bridget, wouldn’t know a minute’s 
peace of mind till Miss Irene was safely at her jour- 
ney’s end, that poor Miss Irene had to drink the 
draught down nearly to the last, strong, sweet drop. 
And, after Bridget, mother. For once, mother would 
insist on doing all the worst of my packing; and, 
when she drove me to bed at half-past nine, she still 
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had the buttons on my rain-coat to alter. This 
morning, more Bridget, and more croonings about 
my perilous journey, and more tea, and more, ever 
so much more sugar. 

Mother and Bridget I can understand. Seeing me 
every day, they haven’t noticed my growing-up. But 
Aunt Maud ought to be different. Aunt Maud is only 
eleven years older than I am. As I write this, I can 
see her, in a big hat, bending over a rose-bush at 
the edge of the lawn, and she seems like a pretty 
and graceful girl in her early twenties. If I had 
half Aunt Maud’s good looks, a stranger would take 
me for her younger—not very much younger— 
sister. Yet I’ve to be the dutiful niece and to let 
myself be ordered about. Merely because I’ve walked 
six hundred yards or so to the train at our end this 
morning, and have lounged a couple of hours on 
springy cushions ina softly-padded compartment, 
and have ridden three exhilarating miles in a fly 
from the station up to Aunt Maud’s, I’m sent up- 
stairs to my bedroom like an invalid child. 


Really, if Aunt Maud were not the loveliest, sweet- 


est, most adorable creature in all the world, I half 
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believe that, by brooding over it long enough, I 


could begin to have a serious grievance against her. 
Why will she persist in being my aunt? Surely she 
knows she doesn’t suit the part. Being an aunt is 
almost always a bit ridiculous—something like being 
the curate. If Aunt Maud were a contented matron 
or a discontented spinster it would be all right. But 
she’s neither a comic aunt, nor a vinegary aunt, 
nor a prudish aunt, nor any other kind of an aunt 
that’s in the plays and the novels. 

There’s ever so much in a name. My father’s only 
sister isn’t Aunt Betsy or Aunt Jemima or Aunt 
Prue. She is Aunt Maud—a proud, beautiful, stately 
Maud, from head to foot. On Easter Sunday she was 
thirty-three. Thirty-three sounds dreadfully old; but 
when one comes to work it out, it means that in the 
eighteen-nineties, when all the new things were com- 
ing in, Aunt Maud was a school-girl, with her long, 
fine, brown hair hanging down her back. 

I have been watching her through the window. She 
doesn’t look a day older than twenty-five. Not that 
Aunt Maud clings to youth. Quite the contrary. She 
seems wholly indifferent to the passing of the years. 
If she began putting her mind to the question of 
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dress I suspect her things would be too quiet and too 
old-looking. But, in her shopping, she decides swift- 
ly on whatever takes her fancy: and, somehow, with- 
out intending it, Aunt Maud always finishes by 
looking the handsomest and most elegant woman pres- 
ent, wherever she chooses to go. Yet she’s unconscious 
of it all. She seems to take it quite for granted that 
she is past her prime. Without a trace of bitterness 
or discontent, my Aunt Maud has put herself, so to 
speak, on the shelf. 

These are odd things for me to be writing down. 
But it’s Aunt Maud’s fault, not mine. If she wanted 
me to rest in my cot like a good little niece, why 
has she sent me into a room with an old oak desk 
standing against a window hung round with jasmine 


and climbing roses? 


Tuesday night. 

I’m ever so much annoyed. 

It’s too bad of Aunt Maud. She’s never hinted at 
anything of the kind in her letters, and I thought 
I was to have six delicious weeks, like last year’s. 
But it turns out that I’m to be a sort of gooseberry 
for the benefit of a newly-engaged couple. 
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Why on earth she’s done it, I can’t imagine: but 
the fact remains that Aunt Maud has invited that 
frightful Fanny Bates to put in a whole month here 
along with her fiancé. The fiancé calls himself Nor- 
man Hastings. It sounds like a stage-name; but 
Aunt Maud says it’s his very own. Aunt Maud has 
met him two or three times; but I can’t drag any- 
thing out of her about him except that he’s “ thor- 
oughly suitable” for Fanny Bates. 

Unless being betrothed has cured her, I shan’t be 
able to endure Fanny Bates many days. The summer 
before last she was only here from Friday to Mon- 
day; but it seemed longer than from everlasting to 
everlasting. I suppose Fanny is nearly a year younger 
than I am; but she really belongs to the time of 
the Crimean War. Until I lived with her through 
that week-end—if it ever had an end, which I much 
doubt—I never fully believed that the mid-Victorian, 


” ever really and 


sigh-away, die-away “ young lady 
truly existed. I thought that all such mooning, 
swooning, food-spurning, album-keeping, sentimen- 
tal young things were an invention, or, at the least, 
a malicious exaggeration of the caricaturists and the 


satirical novelists. But Fanny Bates might be her 
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own grandmamma. She ought to have a crinoline, 
and ringlets, and bare shoulders, and her hair parted 
in the middle. She knows dozens and scores of anti- 
quated, twaddling album-verses about Affection and 
Absence, and Vows rashly plighted, and Love un- 
requited, and Faithful Hearts slighted, and Death’s 
Torch lighted, and all the rest of it. She actually 
confided to me once, with much mysterious agita- 
tion, that she was “ misunderstood.” 

There’s just a ghost of a chance that, since she 


has been * 


understood ” by her Norman Hastings, 
Fanny has dropped her silliness and learned new 
ways. But, as the engagement is only a few weeks 
old, I’m pretty certain that she’ll be more sickly- 
sentimental than ever. The prospect is horrible. Even 
if Fanny is cured and the Hastings boy is all right, 
I didn’t bargain for a house-party like this. 
Another man is coming as well. He’s a distant 
relative. I think Aunt Maud said he was a judge or 
something else rather important in the West Indies 
—or was it in Central America? He’s home for six 
months’ leave. I suppose he’s one of those hazy sec- 
ond-cousins of poor father’s. I remember they all | 


went off to do things in the Colonies. His name is 
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Camber. I was so much put out over Fanny Bates 
that I quite forgot to ask Aunt Maud what he’s like. 

No doubt he’s a liverish old bachelor who’ll talk 
yards and miles of politics. I know quite well what 
it’s going to be. Aunt Maud is always so full of her 
roses and her music and her pensioners that I shall 
be left to trudge round with this bore of a judge 
in the wake of Fanny Bates and her adoring Nor- 
man. And the evenings! The days will be bad enough, 
but I shiver to think of the nights. Fanny will sing 
us every single one of her songs. I can see myself 
plodding away at her accompaniments—*% The Holy 
City,” and “ Violets,” and “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” and “ To All Eternity,” and even “ The Chil- 
dren’s Home.” I can see the faithful Hastings rever- 
ently turning over the leaves of the music either a 
bit too late or a bit too soon. I can see the judge 
waking up, at intervals, on the yellow settee, with 
polite requests for “ The Lost Chord,” and ‘ The 
Better Land.” Then Aunt Maud will sing some Shu- 
bert and I will play some Schumann, and a deep 
dejection will settle down upon the audience. If any- 
body suggests bridge, Fanny will insist on standing 
out, because she hates cards and can’t or won’t learn 
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how to play to No Trumps. The fiancé will either 
stand out with her and annoy us, or he will take a 
hand and wound the tender heart of his Fanny. We 
shall all be perpetually assuring each other that we 
really don’t: mind. 

Still, I’m in for it, and I’ve got to put up with 
it. For Aunt Maud’s sake, I must try to make things 
go. But even worms will turn: and, if I find that 
Fanny Bates has brought her canfessional-album and 
her MS. book of curious epitaphs, Bridget will very 


soon be bidding me welcome home. 


Wednesday morning. 

I began scribbling down these notes yesterday 
simply to kill the time: but they shall go on a bit 
longer. There’s a reason. 

Aunt Maud and I have had ever so serious a talk. 
Some of the things she said were so new to me that 
I’m going to put them down in black and white 
and find out the flaws in her arguments. If the 
flaws aren’t there, and if all Aunt Maud said is 
true, then the world I’m living in is a different 
world from what I imagined, and it isn’t nearly 


so nice. 
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At breakfast I was still a little sulky over Fanny 
Bates: but I didn’t say anything about it until we 
were walking up and down the garden in the sun- 
shine. Aunt Maud has carried out a lot of alterations 
since last year. The rose-garden has been made much 
more formal; and, instead of curving in and out, the 
main gravel-path has been straightened and much 
widened. I didn’t like it at first, and the rigid lines 
made me sulkier than ever. 

“You shouldn’t have been so obstinate, Irene,” 
Aunt Maud said to me after we had walked twenty 
or thirty yards without speaking. *‘ You should have 
had your breakfast in bed, when I begged you. You’re 
not rested after your journey.” 

Her voice was warm with kindness: but I answered 
her testily. 

“ Do believe, aunt,” I said, “ that I’ve hardly ever 
been tired in my life. You talk as if I’m in an ad- 
vanced stage of consumption.” 

Aunt Maud glanced at me swiftly and searching- 
ly. For a moment I thought I had hurt her, and I 
had a pang of remorse. But she drew my arm through 
hers and asked, more kindly than ever: 

“ Irene, something is the matter? ” 
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“No, Aunt Maud,” I answered, with less sulki- 
ness. “ I’m quite all right, really.” 

“ Something’s all wrong,” she said. ‘ Come, Irene, 
tell me what it is.” 

“ Nothing very dreadful,” I answered. “ It’s only 
about Fanny Bates. To tell the truth, aunt, I’m jeal- 


ous.” 


“ Jealous? ” Aunt Maud dropped my arm and 
looked at me, astonished. 

“ Oh, not that way, aunt,” I said, laughing so sin- 
- cerely that my sulks were blown to the winds. “ No. 
Please! I’m not envying Fanny her Norman Hast- 
ings.” 

“ You mean, you don’t envy Fanny her Norman 
Hastings in particular, but you’re jealous about her 
engagement in general? ” 

“ You know I don’t mean anything of the kind, 
aunt,” I retorted indignantly. But, catching the mis- 
chief in her eyes, I saw that she was only plaguing 
me, and I went on. “ To tell the truth, I was going to 
pay you quite a compliment. But now .. . I shan’t.” 

“ Pay it, Irene,” she coaxed. “ Why are you jeal- 
ous of poor Fanny Bates? ” 


“ Last year,” I said, “ we were by ourselves, you 
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and I, and it was the loveliest, happiest spring I 


ever spent. This year I’ve to share you, aunt, with 
a pack of people. That’s why I’m jealous of poor 
Fanny Bates.” 

Aunt Maud laughed gayly. 

“Im flattered,” she said. “ But, my dear Irene, 
you do me too much honor. Even supposing, just for 
argument, that I am truly such a worshipful and 
desirable creature as you say, surely you’re not so 
innocent as to think you will have to fight with Miss 
Bates and Mr. Hastings for the pleasure of my so- 
ciety? Miss Bates will be otherwise occupied with 
Mr. Hastings; and Mr. Hastings will be otherwise 
occupied with Miss Bates.” 

“ That’s just what upsets me,” I broke out, “I 
don’t know your Mr. Hastings from Adam. But 
honestly, aunt, we do both of us know your Miss 
Bates, don’t we? ” 

“ And if we do——? ” 

“If we do, we know that there isn’t anywhere 
else in all England such an irritating, sentimental, 
silly creature. You know that, quite as well as I do. 
And, if she was so frightful before, what will she 


be now she’s... ?” 
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“ What will she be now she’s engaged? I suppose 


she’ll be very interesting.” 

I groaned. 

“ Candidly, Irene,” went on Aunt Maud, with 
mock gravity. “It grieves me to find that I have a 
niece who’s so flinty-hearted. She ought to have more 
reverence for love’s young dream. Hasn’t she ever 
heard that all the world loves lovers? ” 

“ Don’t tease, aunt,” I said. “ Besides, you surely 
don’t see any connection between Fanny’s ways of 
going on and ... and love?” 

Two years ago Aunt Maud used to poke far more 
fun than I did at Fanny Bates, and I quite expected 
her to agree with what I had said. But, to my sur- 
prise, she halted abruptly at the angle of the path 
and began, with curious earnestness: 

‘Irene, I want to speak to you. I don’t deny that 
we've often exchanged serious thoughts under ban- 
tering forms of speech. But, for once, I want us both 
to be serious, inside and out. Where shall we have 
our talk? ” 

I was too much startled to answer. I blushed crim- 
son. Then I had a scared, empty feeling such as I 
hadn’t had since I was suddenly hauled up at school 
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to be confronted with one of my own crayon carica- 
tures of Fraiilein Miiller. 

“ Where shall we talk?” repeated Aunt Maud. 
“ Shall we go back into the house? Or shall we go 
down into the quarry? You haven’t seen what we’ve 
done to the quarry yet, and it’s out of the wind 
without being out of the sun.” 

I pulled myself together and chose the quarry. 
Aunt Maud led the way into a narrower path and 
kept ahead of me without speaking. The sandy track 
wound steeply down, first through rhododendrons — 
and then between two broad clumps of spruces and 
larches. 

When we reached the bottom and stepped out 
into the sunlight I couldn’t restrain a cry. The old 
quarry is quite small—Aunt Maud says it’s less than 
an acre—but it looks like a big slice of the wild 
world. All along the left-hand side a steep bank, cov- 
ered with young pine-trees, descends into a narrow 
lake. The water is calm and clean, and it reflects 
the pines and the blue-and-pearl April sky like a 
mirror. At the far end the rock is precipitous. It 
is bright with mosses and ferns and little blue flow- 


ers, through which a few big drops of water keep 
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falling, falling, falling, from leaf to leaf, till they 
tinkle upon the dimpling water. The cliff all along 
the right-hand side is nothing like so steep, and it is 
clothed with hundreds of blackberry bushes. Near the 
middle of the quarry the lake divides into two arms, 
encircling a rocky island. The path we were follow- 
_ ing led across a rustic bridge to the farther end of 
the island, and ended in a round arbor with open sides 
and a pale, golden dome of new thatch. 

I could see how glad Aunt Maud was that the 

place astonished and delighted me so much. When we 
~ were seated in the arbor she began to tell me how lit- 
tle the whole thing had cost, and how much trouble 
they had had with the underground pipe which drains 
the lake at the near end and keeps its waters alive 
and sweet. 

“ Now you understand,” she said, “ why I straight- 
ened the gravel-path and squared the lawn. Every 
year I shall make the garden more formal and the 
quarry more wild. It was hard work keeping it out 
of my letters: but I wanted it to be a surprise.” 

“ Like Mr. Hastings and Miss Bates,” I said, look- 
ing Aunt Maud in the face. I had made up my mind 


that our serious talk was going to be disagreeable, 
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as serious talks generally are; and I wanted to know 
the worst and get it over. 

Aunt Maud met my eyes and took up the chal- 
lenge. 

“No,” she said quietly. “ Not at all. Certainly 
not like Miss Bates and Mr. Hastings. I kept silent 
about this quarry, Irene, because I wanted to sur- | 
prise you pleasantly: but I kept silent about the 
Fanny Bates arrangement simply because, if I had 
mentioned it, you wouldn’t have come.” | 

“ You are talking in riddles, aunt,” I said, bewil- 
dered. 

“ To talk any other way isn’t easy,” replied my 
Aunt Maud. “ Or, rather, I mean to say that it isn’t 
easy to begin.” 

“ Dear me, aunt,” I said. “ What a lot of mys- 
tery!” It was the first time in my life that I had 
found Aunt Maud not perfectly mistress of the situa- 
tion: and I took courage from her hesitancy. 

“ No, Irene, theres no mystery,” she answered, 
suddenly recovering all her firm, clear tone. 

- © But there is,” I persisted. “‘ What on earth have 
Fanny Bates and this Mr. Hastings and their en- 
gagement got to do with me? ” 
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“Tn one sense, nothing at all,” replied Aunt Maud, 


on the instant. ‘ Indeed, to ease your mind, Irene, 
and to show you that there’s no mystery, I’d better 
say plainly that Fanny Bates and her affairs have 
nothing whatever to do with what I’m going to say, 
except . . . except as a sort of handy text for my 
sermon.” 

“ Then preach away, aunt,” I said, immensely re- 
lieved. “I promise not to fall asleep. But don’t be 
long-winded. This pew has no back.” 

“ I thought we were going to be serious,” rejoined 
Aunt Maud, a little hurt. * I’ve told you, Irene, that 
it isn’t easy to begin, and you oughtn’t to make it 
harder.” : | 

I took my rebuke in meekness and awaited the se- 
quel. At last Aunt Maud broke the silence. 

“ Put it out of your head, dear,” she began, “ that 
I admire the Fanny Bates way of going on. It doesn’t 
get on my nerves as badly as it does on yours; but 
I admit I dislike it. All the same, we must steer clear 
of intolerance. There are different ways of being in 
love just as there are different ways of being re- 
ligious. I suppose a Trappist monk, with his vow 


of silence, would find it hard to believe in the re- 
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ligiousness of-a chattering Salvationist lass with a 
high-pitched voice and a tambourine.” 

“ But you hate the Salvationists, aunt,” I put in. 

“I hate the Salvation Army. But, although their 
ways offend me, I know that the Salvationists—some 
of them—are really in earnest. And so with Fanny 
Bates. We may detest her way of showing it: but 
we've no right to say that she isn’t truly in love.” 

I was beginning to promise that I would try to 
approve of Fanny Bates as much as I approve of 
Salvationist lasses with tambourines, when Aunt Maud 
cut me short. She demanded: 

“ Irene, tell me. If you don’t like Fanny’s ways 
in these things, what are the ways that you do like? 
If you don’t believe in Fanny’s way of being in love 

. what is the way you do believe in?” 
I stared hard at Aunt Maud. But I only met two 
expectant eyes insisting on the question. The blood 
came to my cheeks. By-and-by I managed to blurt 
out: | 

“ Goodness, aunt! I never think anything about it.” 

“ But, my dear child, you do think something 
about it,” she said, picking up my hand and hold- 


ing it in her lap, “of course you do. If you didn’t, 
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I should think so much the worse of you. Listen, 
Irene. Don’t be vexed. I’ve good reasons for asking.” 

“ For asking what, aunt?” I said, looking away. 

“ Well, shall we put it like this? There are times 
at home, no doubt, when everything doesn’t go 
smoothly. Your mother crosses you, or Bridget irri- 
tates you. Again—don’t laugh, Irene—there are 
romantic times, moonlit evenings, summer after- 
noons, when you feel lonely. It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. I wonder if you will tell me. Are there 
not days when you picture yourself in a home of 
your own? And if so——” 

She paused ; then, almost in my ear, she whispered : 

“It’s not like Fanny’s, of course. But . . . what 
sort of a picture is it, Irene? And what sort of a 
p 99 

I snatched my hand away angrily before she could 
finish. 

“ Really, Aunt Maud,” I burst out, “ do please be 
quiet ! ” 

She obeyed me to the extent of holding her tongue: 


Norman Hastings 


but her hand reclaimed mine, and I felt her fine nerv- 
ous fingers softly mastering my wrath. But I had 
my say. 
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“It’s too bad,” I burst out bitterly. “ It’s too bad 
to catechise me like this. If Pve had a silly thought 
or two now and again, hasn’t everybody else had 
them too? Why, you’ve had them yourself Aunt 
Maud; and if you’ve outgrown them and got cured 
of them, why shouldn’t I do the same? ” 

«6 Say ‘ outgrown’ as much as you like, Irene,” she 
replied, “ but don’t say ‘ cured.’ To be in love isn’t 
a disease. Quite the reverse. Never to be in love, and 
never to want to be, is'a deformity, a defect, like 
deafness or color-blindness.” 

I did not answer. 

“ Think, Irene,” Aunt Maud continued. “If you 
mean what you’ve said, aren’t you in far deeper 
darkness than Fanny Bates? Fanny may swaddle 
love up in sentimentality and trick it out in ridicu- 
lous embroideries: but Fanny doesn’t deny love alto- 
gether.” 

“ Mightn’t it be better, aunt,” I suggested, with 
all the dignity I could muster, “if we left Fanny 
Bates out? I haven’t the faintest idea what you are 
driving at: but if you will come straight to the point 
instead of beating round vid Fanny Bates, I promise 


to listen and not to have any injured feelings.” 
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*'You’re quite right, Irene,” agreed Aunt Maud, 
gently drawing my hand back into her lap. “ I began 
all wrong. So good-by Miss Fanny Bates. Irene Bax- 
enden, answer me. Do you want to grow up an old 
maid? ” 

“ Of course I don’t, aunt,” I answered quickly. 
But, bit by bit, I added slowly: “ That is .. . I think 
I don’t. Perhaps I do. I don’t know. For some things 
. .. I should prefer it.” 

“ For some things? For what things? ” 

‘** Well, aunt,” I answered, after reflecting, “ I sup- 
pose you will let me talk as candidly as you do. ‘ Old 
maid ’ isn’t a nice phrase. But, if you want to know 
one of my reasons for thinking that it may be better 
_ to live unmarried, the best reason I know is... my 
Aunt Maud.” 

Aunt Maud laughed—a short, ungay laugh, such 
as I had never heard her laugh before. And when I 
began to detail the items which made up the sum- 
total of her placid happiness, she interrupted me 
decisively. 

“ Irene,’ Aunt Maud said, “ our bargain is abso- 
lute candor, with no wounded feelings on either side. 
Don’t think me brutal, or that I have no delicacy: 
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but I want you to look facts in the face. You say 


your best reason is your Aunt Maud. It’s the worst 
reason in the world, simply because you don’t hap- 
pen to be your Aunt Maud and you’re not in your 
Aunt Maud’s circumstances.” 

Although she was cherishing my hand with her 
caressing, life-giving fingers, I winced more and 
more as she went on: 

“Tll put my weakest argument first. It’s con- 
cerned with wretched money. We know it was through 
no fault of your dear father’s that your mother was 
left with barely two hundred a year: but there’s the 
plain fact. More. Three-fourths of that poor little 
two hundred ceases with your mother’s life. Of 
course you understand perfectly, Irene, dearest, that, 
if anything happens, this will be your home, and 
that, in the long run, every stick and stone of it will 
be yours.” 

“ Don’t, aunt, pray don’t,” I pleaded. “ You are 
hurting me very much. Surely you don’t think I 
could bear to set foot in this place if you were . . .” 

“If I were gone? That brings me to my point, 
Irene. I don’t expect or intend to be gone just yet— 


not for a very, very long time. So I want you to 
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look squarely into the future. We will go on being 


entirely candid. First of all, picture yourself at home. 
You and your mother are not exactly wrapped up 
in one another. Nearly all your tastes and ideas are 
different. Will it satisfy you to go on so for ten or 
a dozen or perhaps twenty more years? And if any- 
thing happened—which Heaven postpone—do you 
truly think you could be happy here with me? ” 

“ Yes, aunt,” I said warmly, “ that’s a question 
I can answer. I don’t only think, I know without a 
doubt, that I could be happy, perfectly happy here 
with you.” 

“ My poor child, you are greatly mistaken,” she 
said kindly. “If this quarry were Paradise and I 
were an angel, you would still be mistaken. You are 
a girl of spirit and character, Irene. You’ve a mind 
and a will of your own . . . or you’d be no niece of 
mine. You were born to be the mistress in your own 
house, as I am in mine.” 

“I see your drift, aunt,” I said, turning towards 
her defiantly. “ You mean I ought to begin putting 
my mind to the question of marrying so as to have 
a home of my own. Let me, too, be candid. I call such 


an idea simply sordid. As for being my own mistress, 
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I agree. But you are not consistent. You want me 
to exchange one state of dependence for another. 
There’s another way and a better. Haven’t I often . 
begged that I might go and work, as thousands of 
other girls have done before me? ” 

* 'To talk of going to work is one thing,” returned 
Aunt Maud, “ to do it is another. If you could choose 
just what work you want to do, and where to do it, 
and when, and how, and, above all, whom to do it 
with . . . then work would suit you, Irene, very well. 
But, in actual life, that’s just what work isn’t like.” 

I was for argument; but she talked me down. 

“ Besides,” she added, “ neither your mother nor 
I will hear of such a thing. Perhaps it’s our sinful 
pride: but, unless you defy us and run away from 
home, it’s out of the question. But we’re wasting time. 
Come, Irene: you said just now that it would be 
sordid to marry simply for the sake of a home. You 
were quite right. Now tell me: if you wouldn’t marry 
for that, you mean you would only marry for ... ?” 

I waited. When at last she uttered the word it 
was in an altered tone and with a sort of reverence 
which thrilled me. She said: 

“ For love.” 
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Aunt Maud did not expect me to answer. We sat 
side by side watching the drifting white clouds mir- 
rored in the dreamy water. After two or three min- 
utes a soft, slender arm enclasped my waist: and, 
with her left hand against my cheek, Aunt Maud 
gently turned my face to meet her own. 

“Poor little Irene,” she said, with her kindest 
smile. “I’m putting her through a dreadful cross- 
examination, and I’m not sparing her at all. Her 
answer shall be as secret as the grave. Is Irene... 
is poor Irene . . . in love already? ” 

Such true and loving eyes were looking into mine 
that I could not be indignant nor even much embar- 
rassed. My heart beat faster than usual and, for a 
moment, the world seemed strange. But only for a 
moment. The comicality of the situation suddenly 
came home to me and I burst out laughing. 

“ Indeed she isn’t,” I said. Irene—lucky Irene—is 
heart-whole and fancy-free. Why, good heavens, 
aunt . .. who on earth is there for me to fall in love 
with? ” 

When she did not answer, I rattled on flippantly: 

“'There’s Mullings, from the greengrocer’s, I ad- 


mit. He’s a most deserving young fellow, with pros- 
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pects. Bridget says he’s meaning to set up a green- 
grocery on his own account. And there’s the cross- 
eyed man from the steam-laundry: but I’m afraid he 
loves another. Then there’s the vicar’s son Albert. 
He’ll be coming of age in six or seven years, and if 
his father doesn’t get another living in the mean- 
time———” 

“Its turning chilly here,” interrupted Aunt 
Maud, ignoring my attempt at wittiness. “ Let us 
walk up and down.” | 

We recrossed the bridge. 

“You haven’t met enough people,” said Aunt 
Maud, as we gained the path. “That comes of 
having no brothers. But while Fanny Bates is here 
it will be different. We shall keep a more open 
house.” | | 

“ Forgive me, aunt,” I answered with some resent- 
ment, “but, if you mean what I think you mean, I 
like all this less than ever. You seem to think that 
I’m standing patiently waiting to bestow my affec- 
tions on the first endurable man that comes along, 
just as I might hang my cloak on the nearest peg. 
You’re mistaken.” 

Aunt Maud considered. Then she replied: 
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“ You mean, Irene, that you are romantic after 
all. Indeed, you’re vastly more romantic than Fanny 
Bates. I don’t want to be cattish: but certainly our 
dear Fanny jumped at the first chance that came her 
way. You are more romantic.” 

I tried to wedge in the retort that Fanny Bates 
is only sentimental, and that she has never been 
romantic in her life: but Aunt Maud refused to be 
interrupted. 

“ You're so romantic, Irene,” she went on, “ that 
you demand a grand passion. You will have either 
the love of the poets or no love at all. No. Don’t 
answer yet. Let me see if I can turn out the back of 
your mind. You are a normal young woman. What- 
ever you may think to the contrary, you want to be 
in love. If it were revealed to you in a flash of light 
that love must for ever shun you and pass you by, 
you would feel as if . .-. as if the sun were turned 
into the moon.” 

“ Well, suppose you’re right, Aunt Maud,” I an- 
swered. “ If so, am I very wicked? ” 

“ Your, mistake—and many another girls mis- 
take,” she continued, “is this. You expect love to 


start up before your eyes full-grown. You want love 
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to strike you down, as Saul was struck down on the 
way to Damascus. You demand a sudden conversion, 
as clear as the noonday.” 

I shook my head, puzzled. 

“ We sneer at the Latin countries,” Aunt Maud 
went on, “ but, if we could search hearts, I believe 
we should find more married lovers, loving each other 
to the end, in those lands than in England. And why? 
Because the prudent elders who arrange such matches 
take as few risks as possible. They know the world; 
from dearly-bought experience they understand 
human nature; and they honestly try to suit bride- 
groom to bride, and bride to bridegroom. It’s a slan- 
der to say they think money is everything. And what 
happens? Far more often than not the man and the 
wife strive loyally to make the best of the affair. They 
succeed. Amidst common interests they learn to know 
one another; out of mutual trust springs love that 
lasts.” 

“ In England ” I objected; but Aunt Maud 
took the words out of my mouth. 


“ In England the romance is all at the beginning. 
We ridicule the old-fashioned story-teller who made 
the romance end with the wedding-bells; but these 
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story-tellers were sound observers of life. In Eng- 
land, too, people take a fancy to one another, as the 
phrase goes; and they think it is some supernatural 
sort of love. More often than not, it is a case of the 
first comer setting a spark to the dry grass. The 
sentimentalist’s heart abhors a vacuum. To use your 
own expression, Irene, it’s a case of hanging one’s 
cloak on the nearest peg. Yet guardians and parents 
and everybody else must bow down before this brief 
blaze of tinder as if it were a sacred and everlasting 
fire. Provided the difference in age or station is not 


outrageous, the marriage must be allowed. The re- 
99 


sult is 

“ One moment, aunt,” I said. “ I know there’s much 
truth in what you say. But somehow . . . the way 
you say it jars on me. Forgive me, dearest Aunt 
Maud; but, of all the few people I’ve ever known, you 
have always been the only one to stand boldly on 
the side of the angels. At home there’s worldly wisdom 
enough and to spare. Coming here uscd to be like 
climbing a mountain. Something has happened. Aunt, 
why are you so changed? ” | 

“ Nothing has happened. And I’m not changed,” 


she replied, with a smile. But the smile was a forced 
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one, and I could see that Aunt Maud was not enjoy- 
ing her inexplicable task. | 

“You have as good as said, aunt,” I persisted, 
“that you won’t hear of love at first sight. I don’t 
know anything about it: but I’ve always felt that it’s 
the only real love there is. I believe in the light from 
heaven.” 

Aunt Maud stared at me with surprised and 
troubled eyes. But I had found my tongue, and I 
went on using it. | 

“You talked of France,” I said, “and about 
mutual knowledge coming first and love afterwards. 
I think, I feel, I know, that that’s all wrong. If I 
began coldly exploring another’s mind and heart in 
the dry light of mere respect; and if . . . if he be- 
gan exploring mine in the same spirit . . . the end 
of it would be disenchantment, not love. No, aunt. 
I believe in love first. Take any pair of lovers you 
like. They’re simply a boy and a girl, or a man and 
a woman, both full of common human faults. If 
they’re to be real lovers all their lives long, if they’re 
to rise above the prosaic level of your merely affec- 
tionate couples in France, then . . . well, Aunt Maud, 


surely it’s necessary for them to see each other trans- 
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figured in glorious heavenly light. They must see one 


another’s faults as we see a scarred and wild moor all 
beautiful in the glow of sunset.” 

“ In other words, they must keep inside the fences 
of a fool’s paradise.” 

“ Not a fool’s,” I said. Then I added: “ But I see 
what you mean, and it’s true. In one sense love must 
be blind and lovers must be infatuated.” 

“ So, in Irene’s creed,’ demanded Aunt Maud, 
“ Love is greater than Truth? ” 

I hesitated only a moment before I answered: 

“ There’s something wrong with such a question, 
though I can’t say what it is. But .. . if ever I 
had to choose . . . Yes, Love is even greater than 
Truth.” 

Never in all my days before have I so uttered my 
thoughts to a living soul. I was astonished at my 
own fluency and boldness. But my astonishment was 
nothing to Aunt Maud’s. She had halted to listen: 
and, after I had finished, her gaze of troubled yearn- 
ing almost frightened me. 

* You are eloquent, Irene,” she said at last. “ And 
you have a generous heart. May it never lead you 


into dark places.” 
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I asked what she meant. Aunt Maud placed her 
hands on my shoulders and smiled sadly into my eyes 
as she replied: | 

“ It hurts me to hurt you. But, Irene, think. It 
takes two to play at love. What if one remains in his 
fool’s paradise while the other breaks out and looks 
at him over the hedge? What if one is left in his in- 
fatuation and the other is taken? What if one lingers 
in the glow while the other Ea truant in the com- 
mon day? ” 

Answers rushed into my mind: but I could not 
speak them. They all seemed too superfine, too mys- 
tical, to be spoken, even to Aunt Maud. I turned 
away to collect my thoughts; and when I faced her 
again it was only to say: 

“Tell me plainly, aunt, what all this leads to. 
You want me to follow the example of Fanny 
Bates? ” 

Her face brightened, as if she felt grateful that I 
had ended the tension. 

“If you like to put it that way,” she said, “ you 
may. But don’t ask me any more this morning. Your 
poor aunt has bungled all she meant to say. And 
don’t be worried, Irene. Nothing dreadful’s going to 
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happen. Think of what I’ve said. I’m shivering. Let’s 
go back to the house.” 


Three o'clock. 

Have I guessed Aunt Maud’s secret? 

I have just been reading over our talk in the 
quarry. It took a long time writing it out; but Pm 
glad I put it down while it was all fresh in my mind. 

Can it be that Aunt Maud is going to be married? 
I know how boundless is her delicate pride: and, if 
she has accepted some commonplace suitor, I’m sure 
she’ll never break the news to me till she’s prepared 
the way by all sorts of arguments in her own defense. 

I shan’t be surprised if the man is this Camber, 
the peppery old judge from the Equator. Indeed, I’m 
hugely mistaken if I can’t put two and two together 
right through the whole affair. No doubt it amounts 
to this. Although the judge is some sort of a remote 
relative, Aunt Maud wouldn’t have invited him to 
stay here without having other people in the house. 
Certainly she might have picked out somebody better 
than Fanny Bates: but possibly Fanny’s Hastings is 
fairly decent, and he’ll go round with the judge after 
trout. 
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Where do I come in? That’s easily answered. Aunt 
Maud is so unselfish and sweet that she can’t bear to 
think of leaving me out in the cold. My future worries 
her; and my present also. Fanny has got her Nor- 
man: Aunt Maud is going to throw herself away on 
the judge; and the idea is that somebody has to be 
found for Irene. Only Irene must be a good, sensible 
child who’ll gratefully take what’s provided for her. 
And there’s the explanation of Aunt Maud’s worldly- 
wise, un-Maudish, dislikable lecture in the quarry. 
In short, there’s to be in this house for a whole 
month a relaxing matrimonial atmosphere which will 
steadily dull the edge of Irene’s romantic appetite, 
until she’s obedient and meek and mild. 

I hate it all. I hate Fanny Bates and, especially, 
I hate the judge. But it only shows that one should 
never build upon anything. How I did count on a 
sweet unruffled May with Aunt Maud! The unex- 


pected is happening on rather too large a scale. 


Bed-time. 

Last night I was merely annoyed; but to-night I 
feel utterly miserable. Now that I’m on the brink of 
losing her, I begin to realize how much Aunt Maud 
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has been to me. I had got into a way of think- 
ing that she would be always here, always so beau- 
tiful to look at, always so bright and sweet and 
rare. 

Not that I know yet whether my guess is correct. 
Aunt Maud has been in the village all the afternoon ; 
and at dinner we talked only of every-day matters. 
But, after I had lighted my candle to come to bed, 
Aunt Maud closed the door and made a little speech. 

I remember every word of it. She said: 

“Irene, this morning my words grated on your 
ears. We won’t re-open the debate to-night: but let 
me make just one short explanation. My dear, I 
honor you for the answers you gave me: but we 
can’t keep the bloom of our idealism for ever, any 
more than we can keep the bloom of our youth. You 
rebuked me for using the term ‘ old maid’; but let 
me use it once more. Why are old maids the butts 
for jesting and scorn? Listen and I will tell you. 
Cruel and coarse though they may be, those jests 
arise from a sound instinct. Everybody feels that a 
woman is made to be wooed and won. Therefore, when 
a woman remains unwedded, it is taken for granted 
that she has lacked all charms and that she has gone 
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unwooed. She is supposed to be sighing and sourly 
pining for the men who pass her by. 

“‘Trene, I say the jesters jest from a sound in- 
stinct: but how often they jest at the wrong women! 
Instead of being outcasts from love, there are thou- 
sands of ‘ old maids” who are Love’s chosen vestals 
and martyrs. They have shrunk back from one 
‘suitable’ or ‘ advantageous” match after another, 
proudly waiting, not for more wealth or for higher 
station, but simply for more love. Very often, when a 
married woman is contemptuous or patronizing to 
an old maid, it would be fair to say to her: ‘ No. It 
is you who are the outsider. It is you who are living 
and dying without love. It is you who flung love to 
the winds and gave yourself to the first endurable 
bidder who made a big enough bid.’ ” | 

“ But, aunt,” I said, astonished, “ you are recant- 
ing, not explaining. You reproached my idealism. 
What of your own? ” 

“Hear me right out,” she commanded. “ This 
idealism is good to pass through: but it is not good 
to abide in for ever. It is like childhood. A happy 
childhood, brimful of illusions, sweetens and beauti- 


fies all our after life: but a day comes when we must 
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has never been an idealist above love: there must be 
something coarse in her nature. All the same, I repeat 
that idealism won’t do for ever. To sum it all up, it 
isn’t desirable to be an old maid. But your candle’s 
burning down and you’re getting sleepy. So no more 
to-night. Only keep your promise, and think over 
what we’ve talked of to-day.” 

I set the candlestick down on a table and faced 
Aunt Maud squarely, with my hands clasped behind 
my back. 

“ Aunt Maud,” I demanded, “‘ you have something 
important to tell me.” And when she made no reply, 
I added, “ You have, have you not?” 

“ No,” she said. “ At any rate, not to-night.” 

Before I could plead or protest, she had opened 
the door, and, thrusting the candlestick into my 
hand, she kissed me and gayly drove me into the 
hall. 

To-morrow, no doubt, I shall be told. And I admit 
that Aunt Maud’s arguments, in spite of their con- 
tradictions, have converted me to a certain extent. It 
must be better, after all, that Aunt Maud should 
marry. And, bitterly as I shall hate him at first 
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for taking her away, I must try to lke the judge 
and to be nice to him for Aunt Maud’s sake. 

Yet how can he possibly be good enough for Aunt 
Maud? And, for that matter, how can any one in the 
world be good enough for her? It seems almost an 
impiety to associate my Aunt Maud with marriage. 
Despite her beauty, she is too fine, too spirit-like. 
When I try to picture the best man ever born taking 
away Aunt Maud, I see him committing a kind of 
sacrilege. | | 

The worst is that Aunt Maud knows it. If the 
some one who takes her will be committing sacrilege, 
Aunt Maud herself will be committing apostasy. It 
wrings my heart to recall her words to-day. Through 
all her new thin crust of common sense her old flame- 
like self keeps glowing and bursting. Indeed, I’m not 
sure that her old self won’t triumph after all. If she 
feels she must coax out such poor support as mine 
it is plain the judge’s fate is still trembling in the 
balance. 

What can Aunt Maud have meant about the old 
maids who have been Love’s vestals and martyrs? 
Has she had to bear some mysterious heart-sorrow? I 
think not. Mother would have often named it. Be- 
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sides, Aunt Maud is hardly the sort to have said what 
she did about those contemptuous married women if 
she had been thinking of her own case. Anything like 
pique on her own account she would be the last in 
the world to show. So far, at least, she was imper- 
sonal. Aunt Maud could have had fifty lovers if she 
chose: but I think this detestable judge is the first in 
the field. 


Thursday, after Breakfast. 
A letter from Fanny Bates. I’ve stolen it for a 
few minutes to copy it out, all for my private delight. 


Here it is: 


My pearest Miss BAxXENDEN.—Norman is so fear- 
fully angry if I don’t write him a long letter every 
single day that I’ve only just time to thank you for 
your swect note and to say I shall arrive to-morrow 
at 11.26. Unfortunately poor Norman can’t come till 
Friday (by same train) so I shall get a whole day 
with you for a perfectly lovely talk. I’m so excited 
about seeing you and dear Irene. You were a darling 
for asking Norman. We keep having heaps of such 
sweet letters, mother and I, to congratulate us on my 


engagement. I mean to brmg them to show you. I 
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keep telling Norman that he mustn’t expect me to 
devote every single bit of my time to him. Of course 
I’m dreadfully happy. Please give Irene my love and 
tell her I’m dying to hear good news about her too 
very soon. Excuse scrawl. Norman says he can’t read 
some of my letters. Mother sends much love; and with 


heaps of same from self, I remain, yours affection- 


ately, Fanny Bares. 


Norman will say a bit more before he’s done. 

Until this morning I never clearly understood why 
Aunt Maud bothers with a creature like Fanny. As 
usual I find it’s her kindness. Fanny’s mother was a 
governess where Aunt Maud was at school. Aunt liked 
her and has always kept more or less in touch with 
her. Aunt Maud protests that Fanny’s mamma is a 
distinct improvement on Fanny. 

And now I’ve to start off all by my poor, ill-used 


self to meet Fanny’s train. 


After Lunch. 
Fanny’s here. 
She looks rather nice. As usual her skirts are too 


long and she rustles and trails them over the carpet 
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in an exaggerated feminine sort of way that’s a bit 
annoying. But she’s vastly improved so far as appear- 
ance goes. 

All the same, I’ve had a frightful time of it. The 
moment Fanny got down from the train she fell on 
me with a headlong kiss, like a small battering ram. 
Before she had given up her ticket, she demanded: 

“ You haven’t brought me a letter? ” 

“ A letter? ” I echoed. 

“ Yes. I thought there might have been one from 
Norman.” 

“ Ticket please, miss,” suggested the man at the 
gate. And I had to stand by while Fanny went hur- 
riedly and flurriedly through a crocodile-skin wrist- 
bag. It was stuffed full of letters; and I couldn’t help 
seeing a photograph. Fanny caught my eye just as 
I got my glimpse of it. 

“ What a pretty little bag,” I said, so as to save 
our faces. 

“‘Isn’t it a love?” she rejoined, unabashed. “ It 
was my first present from Norman.” 

When I had hoisted her up into the four-wheeler, 
I sat down facing her and succeeded in reciting my 


premediated speech of felicitation. 
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Fanny purred. ) 


“ You’ve never met Norman, have you?” she asked. 
“& You’re sure to like him. Everybody does. Norman 
is such a fine, manly fellow.” 

I tried to think of a nice response: but Fanny did 
not wait for it. 

& Of course,” she added, ‘“ Miss Baxenden has told 
you all about him.” 

“ She’s told me how thoroughly suited you are to 
one another,” I answered, with perfect truthfulness. 
“ And that’s everything, isn’t it?” I added rather 
lamely. 

“It is,” agreed Fanny, with fervor. “ Oh, Irene, 
you’ve no idea how lovely it is to have some one that 
understands you in everything, and cares about every 
single tiny thing you say and do.” | 

I confessed I hadn’t. | 

“ You must get engaged, Irene, you really must,” 
she declared. | 

“ But, Fanny,” I objected with an air of perfect 
seriousness. “ What if nobody asks me? What if no- 
body wants me? What if the fine, manly fellows all 
a-wooing go somewhere else? ” 


“Oh, there’s sure to be some one, some day,” she 
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rejoined. And, in a fine burst of candor, she con- 
tinued: “ Take my own case. When Gladys Hastings 
asked me down for Christmas, she didn’t know Nor- 
man was going to be there. She’d never even hinted 
what he was like. None of them expected him. But on 
Christmas Eve he came home quite suddenly. And 
here I am, engaged.” 

We were about twenty-five minutes driving up 
from the station; and I’m certain Fanny named her 
Norman at least a dozen times. On every point that 
comes up, Norman has said this or Norman has said 
that. So far, I am impressed by the quantity rather 
than by the quality of Norman’s remarks: but it is 
possible that Fanny has allowed the subtler beauties 
of the fine, manly fellow’s wit and wisdom to evap- 
orate. 

The meeting with Aunt Maud was beyond this 
pen’s poor powers. Fanny charged down on my 
defenseless aunt with two more of her batter- 
ing-ram kisses, and then turned away her head 
toward the window to hide her blushes—an odd 
mixture of coyness and importance, like a young 
bride. 

We had very liberal helpings of Norman at lunch. 
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One thing was funny. Whenever Aunt Maud or I said 
anything about him, Fanny protested that she could- 
` nt understand why everybody would go on teasing 
her so dreadfully: but, whenever we changed the 
subject to something else, Fanny promptly brought 
it back to Norman. 

After lunch we had to wade through some of the 
congratulatory epistles. Fanny has possessed herself 
of Norman’s batch as well as her own. Reading be- 
tween the lines, I suspect that the Bateses are much 
more pleased than the Hastingses. The Hastingses 
nearly all have thick paper headed “ Beech Dene,” 
“The Croft,” “ Blairgowrie,” or “ The Rowans,” 
with telegraphic addresses, and telephone numbers: 
but the Bateses, note-paper is thinner, and one of the 
Bateses has actually taken an oblong memorandum- 
form and has begun with the words: Your letter of 
yesterday, with welcome news re Fan, is duly to hand. 
Norman’s mamma’s letter is quite a mistress-piece. In 


b 


receiving “ dear Fanny” as a member of the family 


(while confessing to her “ surprise ” 


at the engage- 
ment), Norman’s mamma abstains from saying 
straight out that dear Fanny is a designing minx: 
but I don’t doubt that dear Norman has had 
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to live through more than one bad quarter-of-an- 


hour. 


Thursday night. 

The secret’s out. 

My brains are in a whirl. Thank Heaven I began 
to scrawl these notes. I must pour out what has hap- 
pened, if only to this cold paper. 

When Fanny went upstairs to do her unpacking, 
I followed Aunt Maud into the music-room. Probably 
it was a reaction of high spirits which made me rush 
at Aunt Maud in Fanny’s fashion and give her two 


of Fanny’s kisses. 


“ Norman says ” I began. 

Aunt Maud entered into the fun. She said it was 
too bad to mimic poor Fanny; but she laughed so 
brightly and freely that, for a minute or two, our old 
gay times seemed to have come back. 

We fought a rough-and-tumble fight for the piano- 
stool, as we have so often done, just after meals, in 
the past. I won. But when I was seated at the piano, 
instead of striking the keys, I looked up into Aunt 
Maud’s panting, smiling face and plunged boldly into 
what I had made up my mind to say. 
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“ I felicitated Fanny beautifully on the way from 
the station,” I said. “ Tell me, Aunt Maud; when 
am I to felicitate . . . you?” 

I was quite sure that Aunt Maud’s cheeks would 
flush and that she would make her great confession. 
But, instead, she laughed a light and casual little 
laugh as if she took the question to be merely another 
instalment of my fun. 

“ When, aunt? ” I repeated, standing up and look- 
ing her full in the eyes with my utmost earnestness, 
“ why are you so slow to tell me? ” 

“Why... I... why am I slow to tell you? 
Tell what? Irene, I don’t understand.” 

I saw in an instant that she was not acting. Her 
bewilderment and astonishment were so evidently sin- 
cere that I knew in a flash how false were my sur- 
mises. But, almost in spite of myself, my tongue re- 
peated the words I had taught it. 

“You are going to be married, Aunt Maud,” 
my tongue said. “I think it’s to the judge, Mr. 
Camber.” 7 

Such merry lights leaped up in her eyes that, at 
first, I thought Aunt Maud was going to burst out 


into ringing laughter. But her gaze remained on my 
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grave face; and her own became set and pale. My 
suspicions revived. l 

“ Irene,” she demanded in a strange tone. “ What 
do you mean? ” 

“ This, aunt,” I stammered. “ Last night you bade 
me think over yesterday’s talks. I thought them over, 
half the night. You .. . you want me to do the 
same, aunt . . . but, what you mean is that you’re 
going to be married. I thought it was this judge 
that’s coming here; but I suppose it’s some one else. 
And, oh, Aunt Maud .. . 1t’ll break my heart at first, 
but if it’s somebody you can . . . you can love——” 


> she commanded. 


“& Be silent, Irene, 

I have often seen my Aunt Maud proudly beauti- 
ful; but, as she uttered the words, she towered before 
me full of such majesty as I had not dreamed of in 
this world. I obeyed; and she walked quickly to the 
window. | 

Two or three minutes passed. I sank down again 
on the music-stool, scared and miserable. Then, with- 
out turning her head and with a little harshness in 
her voice, Aunt Maud said: 

“ Irene. Yesterday I bungled far worse than I 


thought. I am not going to be married.” 
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I felt that she was deeply wounded ; and, springing 


up, I ran and placed my arm around her. But she 
stood stiff and irresponsive, and did not turn her 
head. 

“ Dearest Aunt Maud,” I pleaded. “ Forgive me 
if I can’t keep silent. You are unhappy. I know what 
it is. Your life is lonely, and almost loveless save for 
such poor love as mine. Is it not so? ” 

Her face was still averted; but she let herself rest 
less rigidly in my arm. 

“& Go on, Irene,” she said, very quietly. 

“ Dearest Aunt Maud,” I continued, “I think I 
guess it all. Before I came to this house on Tuesday, 
you had brought your. mind to some marriage. It 
was not a marriage of ideal love ; nevertheless it would 
have made you more happy. But—I can see it all— 
your mind is so fine and high that you had scruples. 
Wasn’t it so? ” 

“ Go on, Irene,” she said, more softly still. 

“You had scruples. You felt you could not take 
the step until some one who loved you and understood 
you agreed that it was right. Oh, Aunt Maud, I 
didn’t know! Yesterday, when I argued against you 
so fiercely, I had no idea! I thought only of myself. 
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But you have allowed my silly, flowery, hasty words 


about ideal love to weigh down the balance against 
your happiness. I was your only friend at hand, and 
I have failed you. But I didn’t understand. Dearest 
Aunt Maud, forget every word I said. All I care 
about is that you should be happy.” 

As soon as she was sure that I had finished, Aunt 
Maud drew herself gently out of my clasp and kissed 
me once. I think that her long lashes were moist as 
they brushed my cheek. 

“ Thank you, Irene,” she said. The three words did 
not seem curt after my long outburst, for Aunt 
Maud’s warm, sweet tones filled them full with grate- 
ful and loving meaning. Then she went on quickly, 
“ But let me ease your mind. I wasn’t thinking yes- 
terday, or any other day, of marrying Mr. Camber 
or any other person. Take my words plainly and 
literally. You have been entirely and amazingly mis- 
taken. When I praised marriage yesterday, it was 
you, Irene, and you only, that I had in mind.” 

My heart told me that some portentous disclosure, 
big with my own fate, was at hand; and I shrank from 
it. Besides, the pathos of Aunt Maud’s lonely hfe was 
still sharp in my thoughts. 
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“ But, aunt,” I urged, “ if what you said yesterday 
applies to me, it applies to you as well. You told me 
that it was not desirable to be an old maid. We’re not 
old maids yet, you and I; but we may be some day. 
Why am I to flee the evil and you to endure it? ” 

“You and I; I and you, Irene?” she smiled. 
“ Were twins, aren’t we? ” 

“ Yovwre not an old maid, Aunt Maud. But you 
may be one some day. Why will you not marry? ” 

She smiled again. “ I’m too old,” she said. 

I shook her arm impatiently. “ Aunt,” I retorted, 
“I’m going to hound you into marriage just as you 
think you’re going to hound me. Too old indeed! 
Come. What about the judge? Do you like him? Is 
he nice? ” 

“Hes too young,” she answered, smiling more 
good-humoredly than ever. 

“Too young! I suppose that means he’s about 
threescore and ten. Now, seriously, aunt . . . is he 
more than fifty? ” 

She turned on me swiftly and answered, without 
a moment’s hesitation: 

“I never marry men younger than myself. He’s 


twenty-eight.” 
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“ Twenty-eight? ” I echoed. 

“ Yes. Twenty-eight. And he isn’t a judge. You’ve 
got muddled. He has to be a judge sometimes: but 
he’s really the administrator of a district. And listen, 
Irene, I will tell you one good reason why I don’t 
mean to marry him.” 

“Tell it,” I asked. 

She laid her hands on my shoulders, just as she 
did in the quarry yesterday, and gazed at me kindly. 
Then she bent to my ear and whispered : 


“ Because he’s going to marry . . . you!” 


Midnight. 

Not a wink of sleep. I meant to write down to- 
morrow morning the rest of what has happened: but 
Pll do it now. 

After Aunt Maud had whispered in my ear, she 
refused point-blank to tell me a single word more. 
All she would say was: 

“If you’ve had to wait all these years, Irene, 
to know what your lord and master’s going to be 
like, you ought to be able to wait half a dozen 
hours longer. Let’s make it ten o’clock, in your 


room.” 
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Dinner was dreadful. Fanny spun us an almost un- 
ending yarn about some complicated prank played by 
Norman in his school-days. I attended to her tale for 
some years: but, when she was well entered into a 
digression about one of Norman’s present pals who 
is “ an awfully nice boy,” I gave up listening. In the 
end, I missed whatever point the story had, and ac- 
cordingly failed to laugh at the right moment. Fanny 
looked aggrieved. 

“ What was that last bit? ” I asked her. “ I didn’t 
quite catch it.” | 

“ Why, Norman and Reggie had to pay the old 
man for the pig.” 

“ No doubt out of their pocket-money, by instal- 
ments,” added Aunt Maud, so as to help me to laugh. 
“ Irene, you weren’t listening.” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” I answered. “ I heard nearly 
all of it; but what Fanny said made me think of some- 
thing else.” 

“ Something else? ” echoed Fanny, with a senti- 
mental titter. “ Now confess, Irene. Are you sure it 
was some thing? Or was it some . . . body?” 

To my most deep disgust, I felt myself blushing 
outrageously. It was not an ordinary blush. My 
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cheeks burned like two fires. Fanny dropped her knife 
and fork and clapped her hands in triumph. 

“ There! there!” she cried. ‘“ Oh, Miss Baxen- 
den, do tell me who he is. Just to think of it! 
And only this morning Irene was talking as if but- 
ter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. It’s always the 
way. Still waters run deep. I’m dying to know his 
name? ” 

“ Don’t ask me,” replied Aunt Maud a little coolly. 
“ If Irene has got anything of the kind in her head, 
she’s certainly not been babbling about it. Besides, 
Fanny, you’ve told me hardly anything yet about 
your mother.” 

A little crestfallen, Fanny began to detail such 
of her mamma’s recent doings and sayings and 
comings and goings as were concerned with Nor- 
man, while I sat, shamed and angry, waiting for ten 
o’clock. 

I went to bed soon after nine; and, by five minutes 
to ten, I had written up this diary as far as Aunt 
Maud’s whispered words in the music-room. I was 
locking the loose leaves of paper safely away when 
there was a soft noise of something being pushed 


under the door. I ran and picked up an envelope 
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superscribed, in Aunt Maud’s bold, quick handwrit- 


ing, “ Irene.” Inside was this letter, which I shall 
keep, here in its proper place, along with the pages 
I have written. 


My DEAREST [RENE,—I have often said that it is 
cowardly to write a letter mstead of meeting face to 
face; but your misunderstanding of our talks yester- 
day so staggers me that I must not risk puzzling you 
any more with my bungling speeches. 

On quite selfish grounds, I could be glad that we 
have been at cross-purposes. This afternoon you 
made a moment of my life very much worth living. 
She will change in many ways; but I shall always re- 
member my Irene as she was by the window to-day. 

But selfishness won’t do. I have bewildered you and 
hurt you too much. Yet I think you know, Irene, that 
I meant it for the best. 

In this letter I shall go to the other extreme— 
the extreme of most garish candor. 

I want my niece Irene to marry Richard Camber. 
He arrives to-morrow morning. He has a fine mind 
and a large heart; and he is the only man I know 
whom I should like Irene to marry. 
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Despite the bunglings, I want a good deal of yes- 
terday’s conversation to have proper weight. For 
clearness’ sake I will reduce it to a few simple 
_ Don'ts. 

First: Don’t assume that only chance meetings can 
kindle grand passions. If there be truly such a thing 
as one’s Destiny, one is as likely to meet him through 
a wise match-maker as through a romantic accident. 

Second: Don’t assume that a grand passion is re- 
served for every woman in the world. Grand talents — 
for music, painting, poetry are rare; and so is a 
grand talent for love. | 

Third: Don’t make either too little or too much 
of first impressions. If, at first sight and first talk, 
you feel antipathetic or wholly indifferent and cold 
to your wooer, take it as a hint to send him away. 
But, if you feel any pleasure at all in his presence 
don’t jump to the conclusion that you will never love 
him simply because the first hours or days do not 
awaken ardent emotions and unmistakable convic- 
- tions. Love is not always built in a day. 

Fourth: Don’t indulge too lightly the tdea of re- 
maining unmarried. Fall in with the way the world is 


made. 
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Fifth: Don’t count your wooers before they’re 
hatched. Wooer Number Two may never turn up. 
The times are out of joint; and too many men are 
shutting their eyes to the grand fact that each man’s 
honor and happiness are involved in his defending 
and cherishing one woman. The fish that stay in the 
sea may be as big; but they’re less useful than those 
that come out of it. 

In a word, Irene, give Richard Camber a chance. 
And give yourself.a chance, too, as a woman whom 
Richard Camber will make very, very happy. Don’t 
be driven, by false pride, into opposition, or even into 
hypercriticism. Make the best instead of the worst 
of your Aunt Maud’s plan. If she has blundered from 
beginning to end, your heart will tell you so before 
it is too late; but, if you believe in a Providence for 
ideal lovers, who knows that your Aunt Maud has 
not been chosen as its instrument ?—Y our most affec- 


tionate Aunt Maun. 


P.S.—About Fanny. You are not enjoying her 
common-mindedness and her lack of reserve—I might 
almost say, of self-respect. I confess to being dis- 


appointed and annoyed myself. Her mother is a lady; 
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but I suspect Mr. Bates may not be of the bluest 
blood. Still, we must be patient. Poor Fanny is no 
more to be blamed for having an ugly, unmaidenly 
mind than she is to be praised for having pretty yel- 
low hair. She was born with the beginnings of both. 
Besides, your unpardonable, unblushing, match-mak- 
ing aunt had better admit that Fanny and Co. have 
to be here to facilitate Richard Camber’s campaign.” 
M. 


The dining-room clock has just struck one. Since 
I took it out again to pin it among these foolish 
leaves, I have read Aunt Maud’s letter half-a-dozen 
times. 

The handwriting’s the same all through; and yet 
it seems like a jumble of two different letters from 
two quite opposite Aunt Mauds. Some parts make 
me love her more than ever; but, if I could possibly 
stop loving Aunt Maud, there are other parts that 
would make me hate her. 

The little cynicisms, like cheap epigrams out of a 
smart novel, are the new Aunt Maud’s, and I detest 
them. 

But I’m only scribbling empty words. My brain is 


numbed. Perhaps I can sleep. 
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Friday morning. 

I slept. 

After the light was out I was wakeful. I roused 
up my grievance and set myself rehearsing a digni- 
fied answer to Aunt Maud. But the more I tried to 
feel angry with her, the softer became my thoughts 
of her; and quite soon a sense of safety and peaceful- 
ness stole over me. I seemed to know that Aunt Maud 
had always been my good angel, and that anything 
which might come to me through her doing would be 
for the best. I cuddled, so to speak, into that warm, 
soft thought and fell asleep. 

This morning I awoke to find Aunt Maud ER 
back the curtains and shutting the window. She had 
carried up a breakfast-tray with her own hands. I 
opened my mouth to protest: but it was no good. 

“ You were burning the midnight-oil, last night, 
Irene,” she said. And before I could ask her how she 
knew, she went on, “ You’re tired. You mustn’t get 
up till nine. And be thankful you can dodge Fanny. 
She’s got a very bad attack of Norman this morning. 
The tiresome creature was at the gate soon after 
seven for his letter; and it isn’t coming till the second . 


post.” | 
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I smiled: but my tongue was tied. All the time 
Aunt Maud was propping me up with the pillows and 
settling her soft little shawl on my shoulders I cast 
about in vain for a word to say. 

“ Eat your egg while it’s hot,” said Aunt Maud, 
as she turned to go. But, when she had nearly reached 
the door, she came back and, bending over me, asked: 

“Irene . . . you’re not angry? ” 

“ No, Aunt Maud,” I said, faintly. 

“ And not worried—not unhappy? ” 

I shook my head. | 

She kissed me lightly and sped away. I ate and 
drank in a dazed fashion during a minute or two; 
and then it suddenly came home to me what the day 
held in store. The memory smote me like something 
stinging and hot. I closed my eyes, wincing and 
cringing. But not for long. I gulped down the rest 
of the tea and jumped out on to the floor. 

I was back from the bathroom and half-dressed be- 
fore Aunt Maud came in to see if I could eat more 
toast. 3 | 

“ Why, it’s only half-past eight,” she cried. 

“T hate bed, aunt,” I answered. 


“I don’t,” she retorted fervently, “I’ve always 
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loved it and I always shall. But, dear me, Irene! 
Yov’re not going to put on that blue serge skirt? ” 

“ Why not,” I asked, surprised. | 

“ Why not, indeed!” retorted Aunt Maud, indig- 
nantly. “ And I suppose your knitted blouse, and 
your leather belt, and your tam-o’-shanter. Most cer- 
tainly not. You’re going to put on your gray cash- 
mere, and the white gloves I bought you on Wednes- 
day, and your new big gray and white hat. And I’m 
going to do your hair properly for once. Sit down.” 

The poor little dribblets of will-power which had 
been gathering within me swiftly leaked away, and I 
meekly allowed myself to be set before the long glass. 
Aunt Maud began to brush out my hair. 

“Were a naughty girl,” she said. “When we 
try, we can succeed in looking a very handsome young 
woman—a very desirable Irene. And we’re going to 
look handsome and desirable this morning. Handsome 
is as handsome looks—at first, and generally a good 
deal longer. Our short serge skirt, indeed! Irene, I 
admit that Fanny Bates overdoes the feminine; but 
you underdo it, which is nearly as bad. And don’t 
keep moving your head.” 


Try as I would no words would come. 
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“ And now,” said Aunt Maud cozily, “ we want to 
know all about our new Richard, don’t we? He’s 
fairly tall; but not tall enough to look all arms and 
legs in my new chairs. He’s rather broad-shouldered 
and military-looking—or perhaps I ought to say 
naval, because thank Heaven, he’s clean-shaved. He’s 
dark—dark to start with, and sun-burnt on top of 
that. He’s a bit quiet: but of course that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Irene will do all the talking. He has no rela- 
tives—except his goodness-knows-how-many-times- 
removed cousin and future aunt-in-law Maud. He 
arrives at eleven twenty-six, with Norman Hastings. 
And now are there any more questions? ” 

When I couldn’t answer, Aunt Maud drew the 
tresses away from my face and looked at my reflection 
in the glass. | 

“Why, you silly child, what is there to cry 
about? ” she demanded. 

It was very stupid; but I couldn’t help it. Perhaps 
two nights of short sleep were the cause. Anyhow, I 
gave way to my first good cry for two years. 

Aunt Maud was sweet. She sat down beside me and 
drew my head against her warm shoulder. Feeling 
all strengthless and beaten I nestled there, just as I 
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nestled in the warm thought of her last night. But 
Aunt Maud didn’t let me have my cry right out. Soon 
she stood up and began coiling my hair. Neither of 
us spoke until I was completely dressed. 

When her work was finished, I had to submit to 
being turned round and round like a small child 
rigged out for a party. Aunt Maud had certainly 
made me far nicer than usual. 

“ It looks just one day too new,” she sighed, giv- 
ing little tugs at the gray cashmere. “I ought to 
have told you to wear it yesterday. Then it wouldn’t 
have given you quite such a dressed-up look to-day. 
Still, it’ll do. Irene, it’s wonderful what a difference 
it makes to you, borrowing an inch from your waist 
and paying it back to your skirt.” 

I managed to retort: | 

“< Am I generally a very terrible frump, aunt? ” 

“ No, you’re not,” she answered. “ But, Irene, I 
say again, don’t underdo the feminine. Your sensible 
things are all right; but you ought to spend more 
time than you do in graceful things, pretty things, 
distinguished, fine, delicate things. They will give 
you not only some happiness, but a subtle sense of 


power. Even Fanny knows that.” 
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I half guessed what was coming. 

“I don’t mean that Fanny knows it with her 
brains, because she hasn’t any,” continued Aunt Maud, 
still turning me round in order to prod and tease 
the gray cashmere to her mind. “ Fanny knows it by 
instinct. Mark my words. At this moment she’s doing 
the very best with herself that can possibly be done.” 

“ Yovwre leading up to something, aunt,” I said, 
so as to get it over. 

“ So I am, Irene. I’m leading up to this. Of course 
we know that Fanny’s engaged. She’s told us so her- 
self. She belongs to her Norman. But Norman isn’t 
the only man who will have a beautiful young creature 
to meet him at eleven twenty-six. Come, Irene. There 
would be no sense, would there, in leaving Fanny to 
be the belle of the railway station? ” 

I didn’t reply. 

“ In plainer English,” she went on, “ I’m doubly 
anxious. Of course I’m anxious that Richard Camber 
shall make a good first impression on Irene; and, as 
I wasn’t at his elbow when he chose his tie this morn- 
ing, I can do no more than commend him to Provi- 
dence. But I’m just as anxious that Irene shall make 


a good first impression on Richard Camber ; and, as 
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I’ve got her here, I’m training her in the way she 
should go.” 

“ Aunt,” I said firmly. “I certainly won’t meet 
him at the station.” 

“You certainly will,” she said, decisively. ‘‘ It’d 
look fifty times more pointed to be lingering coyly 
at home. That’s settled. But about this first impres- 
sion. Irene, perhaps you haven’t noticed one humili- 
ating thing about men, even the very nicest of them. 
At first sight they nearly all adore the Fannys—I 
mean the girls with yellow hair, like Fanny’s, and mild 
blue eyes, like Fanny’s, and plaintive looks of baby 
innocence, exactly like Fanny’s. Later on, with any 
man that’s worth a thought, an Irene has the ad- 
vantage over a Fanny at every turn. But the first 
moment is different; and first moments often carry 
all the other moments in their laps.” 

“ If this Mr. Camber could want Fanny,” I re- 
torted resentfully, “it’s no use his wanting me.” 

“ He won’t want Fanny,” said Aunt Maud. “ Fan- 
ny’s Norman’s—and may Heaven help him! I simply 
mean that there’s no sense in letting Richard Cam- 
ber feel that there are girls he would like better than 


Irene.” 
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“ You’ve no idea, Aunt Maud,” I blurted out an- 
grily, “how I hate all this! If I could go home, I 
would start this minute.” 

“I’ve nearly done, Irene,” she rejoined. “ It 
amounts to this. I don’t want you to imitate Fanny. 
Be yourself, by all means; but be your softer, more 
. girlish self instead of the self that’s proud and inde- 
pendent. Remember, Richard Camber has just come 
back from the wilds. If, among his rough traders 
and his gross natives, he has dreamed of English- 
women, he has pictured them in delicious contrast, 
all sweetness and grace. Underneath her pride, no 
one out of heaven is more sweet and gracious than 
Irene. This is my last lecture. I promise that, so 
soon as he is here, I won’t say another word. Only 
... this morning .. . for my sake, Irene, be... 
be a good girl.” 

She moved, perhaps to kiss me: but, as I was still 
pouting, she merely patted my shoulder and sailed 
smiling away. 

We are to walk to the train, starting at 
ten. Writing down this has filled nearly all the 
time; and, thank Heaven, it has saved me from 
thoughts. | | 
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Half-past two. 


I’ve seen him; and I can bear him. 

Fanny unintentionally made it so much easier that 
I hardly minded it at all. She was such a long time 
dressing that we started ten minutes late; and when 
we were at last on the road we couldn’t get her along 
faster than about two miles an hour. 

Just after we’d passed the Golden Lamb, where 
the road begins to dip down, Fanny cried out: 

« Why, there’s Norman! ” 

© So it is,” said Aunt Maud, “and Mr. Camber’s 
with him.” a 

Two men were coming toward us. They both 
mounted the slope briskly and easily; but I noticed 
that one of them, who wore knickerbockers and a 
- golf-cap, walked with a too springy, rather swagger- 
ing sort of stride. I decided at once that this was 
Norman and that he was indeed thoroughly suitable 
for Fanny. The other man was taller and less loosely 
knit. So far as I could see, both of them were clean- 
shaven. My heart began to beat absurdly. 

Fanny pranced forward and began waving her 
little handkerchief. Aunt Maud stealthily took my 
arm. ' 
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“Thats Fanny’s,” she murmured, “the one on 
the right. The other’s yours.” 

They had drawn nearer. I looked at the one on 
the right. It was the man with the knickerbockers 
and the cap and the stride. The sight of him sent 
such a shiver of repulsion right through me that I 
stopped dead in the middle of the road. 

“ He’s horrible, aunt,” I said faintly. “ Perfectly 
horrible.” 

“ Horrible? ” rapped out Aunt Maud, with an 
angry flash in her eyes. “ Horrible? ” 

“I can’t help it, aunt,” I persisted miserably. 
“ Look at his walk. Look at his knickerbockers.” 

“ Knickerbockers?” she echoed, mystified. Then 
light blazed in, and she added, “ Why, that’s Nor- 
man. That’s Fanny’s. Yours is on the right—their 
own right, Norman’s right, I mean. The one that’s 
clean-shaved.” 

They had come near enough for me to make out 
that Norman cultivated a meager blond mustache. 
On this second view, I disliked him less than at first. 
As for “ mine,” I could not, at such close quarters, 
do more than dart at him one swift glance. 

What is going to be the end of the whole busi- 
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ness, Heaven only knows. But I mean to persevere 
with this chronicle and to write down all that hap- 
pens. It clears my thinking and helps me to know 
myself. 

Perhaps I shall alter my mind. But, if a first 
impression be half as much as Aunt Maud says, it’s 
worth while recording it here. 

The first impression was that I could endure 
“ mine.” More. Just as Fanny’s gave me a shudder 
of antipathy, so “ mine ” revived me by a little wave 
of sympathy. The first meeting of our eyes was for 
less than a second; but I knew at once that he did 
not repel or offend me. 

He has a strong, quiet face, with rather fine fea- 
tures and very kind eyes. I think I should call him 
handsome. He talks just a little, a very little, more 
slowly than most men, in a voice that’s as likable 
as his eyes. 

There was nobody else in sight on the toad, either 
downhill or up; so I suppose there was no very 
great harm in Fanny holding up her lips to Norman 
to be kissed. Harm or no harm, it pulled me through 
the formidable moment. I caught the twinkle in Aunt 


Maud’s eye and was saved. For more than an hour 
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the fear had haunted me that I should be humiliated 
for ever by blushing furiously and outrageously as 


& mine” and I came face to face. But Fan- 


soon as 
ny’s otherwise regrettable kiss resounded just at 
the crucial instant. Half offended, half amused, I 
was able to hold my own with Richard Camber. 

Aunt Maud is keeping her word. There wasn’t a 
trace of the match-maker about her as she made us 
known to one another. To me she said simply: “. This 
is Richard Camber,” and to him only “my niece 
Irene.” 

As we shook hands one awkward thing happened. 
On the back of his right hand I saw a big scar, as 
of an old knife-wound. It did not repel me. On the 
contrary, it attracted me curiously. I love fights and 
fighting; and perhaps it excited me, after the muffs 
and slow-coaches I have known, to be on the point 
of touching a hand which had slashed and been 
slashed at, perhaps in some desperate fight for life. 
Unfortunately the attraction was so strangely strong 
that my glance rested on the scar just a moment 
longer than was delicate or kind; and, as I lifted my 
eyes quickly to his, I knew that he had seen. A 
little color mounted to my cheeks. His face also 
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flushed with slight embarrassment, and our hand- 
shake was a trifle nervous and uneasy. 

Once more Fanny saved the situation. I was 
sharply recalled to a full consciousness of the out- 
side world by hearing her exclaim, with pretty, 
coquettish petulance: 

“ Why can’t I be introduced to Mr. Camber? ” 

While she was being introduced to Mr. Camber, 
I couldn’t help giving Aunt Maud’s arm a wicked 
little knock with my elbow as I noticed the indiffer- 
ence of Mr. Camber to Fanny’s charms. Not that 
he passed curtly through the ceremony. On the con- 
trary, he was sufficiently differential; and, when he 
assured Fanny that he had already heard a great 
deal about her, he kept the irony well out of his 
voice. But I saw that Fanny left him cold. 

Everybody voted, after some argument, for turn- 
ing round and walking up to Aunt Maud’s, although 
“ mine ” wanted at first to go back to the station and 
search for horse-flesh and wheels. So we started home, 
with Fanny and Norman lagging in the rear. The 
rest of us led the way, with Aunt Maud in the 
middle. 

Until they dropped out of earshot, it was impos- 
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sible not to catch frequent scraps of an animated 
squabble between the ardent Norman and his adored 
Fanny. We couldn’t help hearing Fanny complain 
bitterly about the non-arrival of Norman’s morning 
letter. To Norman’s excuse that he didn’t know his 
epistle wouldn’t arrive till the noon post Fanny re- 
torted that, if he had really and truly cared about 
her, he would have taken the trouble to find out and 
would have written earlier in the day. Fanny spoke 
a great deal too tartly, and Norman answered a 
great deal too roughly. What was worse, he occa- 
sionally whined. The last exchange of sweet nothings 
which reached our ears began with Norman’s asking 
irritably : 

“ Can’t we waddle on a bit faster? They’re get- 
ting miles ahead.” 

To which Fanny replied: 

“ At one time, you used to like us to be behind.” 

While this bad example was being set me, I walked 
quietly on Aunt Maud’s left, with a Good Child 
sort of feeling which was rather pleasant. Richard 
Camber walked on aunt’s right, asking and answer- 
ing questions about people of whom I had only the 


shadowiest knowledge. He apologized to me, once, 
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for all this talk in. which I could not join; and when 
I said I didn’t mind, Aunt Maud added cheerfully: 

“ Irene never minds anything.” 

As soon as we were fairly in the house, he kissed 
Aunt Maud lightly on the cheek. I can see that he 
is almost as much devoted to her as I am, although 
he makes less of an aunt of her than I do, and rather 
more of a cousin. 

Norman and Fanny arrived still arguing. The 
noon postman had been, and Norman’s letter was 
on the hall table lying by itself in the middle of the 
tray. On the ground that it was no longer any 
good, Norman picked it up and put it in his pocket. 
This brought the affair to a head. At last Fanny 
began to weep; and I fled from the hall only just in 
time to escape the touching reconciliation. 

Lunch has been rather jolly. “‘ Mine” seems a bit 
untalkative; but, when one begins to recall all he 
has said, one finds that he has really said a good 
deal. Until he’s asked, he doesn’t tell anything about 
the places he’s been to; but the few sentences he 
utters are so vivid that you seem to see whatever he 
describes. 

As for Norman, he’s thoroughly suitable to Fanny 
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in a way I hadn’t dreamed of. In most respects, and 
especially in his top-to-toe lack of sentimentality, he’s 
Fanny’s flat opposite. The only points in which he 
resembles her are his insistent commonness of spirit 
and his exceptional deficit of brains. 

In five minutes we are all going to be shown the 


quarry. 


Bedtime. 

Aunt Maud has just gone to her room. We’ve 
been fighting a battle royal. 

Dinner was pleasant. Now that the men have 
come, we have dropped our unceremonious ways. We 
dine by the light of twelve plump candles fixed to 
the walls in Aunt Maud’s four old triple sconces of 
Dutch silver. Wilson waits, with a fine old crusted 
family butler air that’s quite imposing. Norman and 
Fanny sit side by side. Aunt Maud sits at the head 
of the table, with Norman on her right. Richard 
Camber, at the foot, has me on his right and Fanny 
on his left, so that I get all one side of the table 
to myself, opposite Fanny and Norman. 

To-night Aunt Maud was in her very best form. 
She shone most brilliantly in an argument which 
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broke out on Feminism in general and the suffragettes 
in particular. I was curious to know which side 
Richard Camber would take; but, although I suspect 
he has an opinion, he asked leave to be merely a 
listener and a learner. The controversy, he said, had 
only. become acute during his absence in the tropics. 
In professing to fill up the gaps in his knowledge, 
Aunt Maud sparkled like a rope of diamonds; yet 
nearly all her witty things were just, and they were 
strung on a strong string of common sense. 

Norman’s contribution to the discussion was long, 
but lacking in originality. It was something about 
a Feminist meeting having been broken up by a 
mouse. As for Fanny, she told us very prettily that 
she was dreadfully stupid about politics, and didn’t 
profess to understand the question; but that, for 
herself, she only liked womanly women. This deliver- 
ance rather depressed Aunt Maud. On the whole, 
she had posed as a slightly flippant champion of the 
cause; but, at the end of Fanny’s discourse, she 
suddenly cut short the debate by declaring: 

“ Well, I believe we ought to have votes; but I 
hope we shan’t get them.” 

Richard Camber was attentive to me without being 
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fussy or over-gallant; and I gradually came to feel 


how nice it was to be sitting with a lively company, 

eating a crystallized peach in the soft light of the 

candles. I was on the verge of smiling at the pleasant 

difference between this morning’s forebodings and to- 

night’s reality, when a sudden thought turned me cold. 
How much did he know? | 


I took care to sit away from him when we all 
went into the drawing-room. It turns out he is a 
fluent musician; and, as Fanny soon had him pa- 
tiently grinding away at her accompaniments, I was 
able to gain Aunt Maud’s ear. 

“ Aunt,” I whispered. “ Don’t let them make us 
sing and play to-night. I want to go to bed early. 
And I want you to come to my room.” 

She managed so well that, by ten o’clock, we had 
got Fanny away from the men, and were both 
standing by this old oak desk. My wits were all 
about me, and I began at once: 

“You want to know, aunt, how I like him. So 
far as I’ve seen him, I like him very much. But I 
must ask one simple question. Does he know that I 
know why he’s here? ” 
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“ That’s not a simple question at all, Irene,” she 
rejoined. “ Make it plainer. Or say it over again.” 
“ Does he know that I know? Do please, aunt, 
answer me. I mean this. When I came here on Tues- 
day I hadn’t the ghost of a suspicion of ... of 
all this. I thought we were to be alone for six weeks, 
you and I. Tell me how much you have said to this 
Richard Camber. Did he get out of the train to-day 
expecting no fellow-guests save Fanny Bates and 

Norman Hastings? n 

Aunt Maud did not speak. 

“Forgive me, aunt,” I persisted almost harshly. 
“ But I must know. Did you keep this Mr. Camber 
in the dark about me as you kept me in the dark 
about him? Did he know I would be here? ” 

“He knew,” answered Aunt Maud. 

“He knew. Then, aunt, answer me this. You’ve 
told me that you want me to marry him. Have you 
also told him that you want him to.. .” 

“That I want him to marry you, Irene?” asked 
Aunt Maud. She paused. Then, screwing up her 
courage, she confessed boldly: “ Yes, I have.” 

“ Aunt Maud,” I said, growing paler and speak- 
ing tensely, “ Pll put my first question over again. 
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Does he know that I know why he’s here? If he 


does, I’m going home in the morning.” 

She opened startled eyes. At last she retorted: 

“ Don’t be ridiculous, Irene. You’re tired. You’re 
excited. You’ve had a trying day.” 

“ No,” I said firmly. “I’m not tired, and I’m 
not excited. Aunt Maud, I’ve given way to you all 
round so far in this affair. I’ve given up my judg- 
ment, I’ve given up my opinions; but don’t ask me 
to give up my self-respect. If he knows I know. . . 
oh, surely, aunt, you don’t believe I can eat and 
sleep, day after day, under the same roof with him, 
-= waiting till he is graciously pleased to speak the 
word? You don’t think I will endure being inspected, 
. and trotted up and down, and made to show my 
points, like a horse he may or may not buy? No! 
To-morrow I am going home.” 

“ You’ve finished, Irene?” she demanded, a little 
roughly. “‘ If you’ve finished sit down. Don’t speak. 
I want to think.” 

“If it takes thinking about, aunt,” I answered 
bitterly, “ the answer is Yes. If it’s No, why not 
say it? ” 

She ignored me and sat down at the foot of the 
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bed, tapping the floor with her small foot, and fix- 
ing troubled eyes upon the ceiling. I was on the 
point of speaking again when she began, almost 
humbly : 

“ Irene, always excepting my intentions, I see I’m 
a poor match-maker. But we can’t alter what’s done. 
Now about your question. You’re asking if he knows 
that you know why he’s here. You want a Yes or 
a No. But you can’t have either. Perhaps he knows 
and perhaps he doesn’t. I can’t say. But if he knows 
. . - he certainly doesn’t know it from me.” 

“ You’ve not told him, aunt? You’ve not said a 
word to make him think that I knew he was coming 
or what you were bringing him here for? Literally 
and truly—not one word?” 

She responded immediately : 

“ Not one word.” 

“Then he doesn’t know,” I declared. “ The an- 
swer is Yes.” 

“That’s just the trouble, Irene,” she said rue- 
fully. “ Perhaps he does know. Perhaps he’s guessed. 
Perhaps he takes it for granted that, if I’ve talked 
you over so much with him, I must also have talked 
him over with you. But, mark, it’s only perhaps, 
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Irene. Only perhaps. Perhaps his mind hasn’t 


worked that way at all. He’s met very few women.” 

It was my turn to remain silent. But Aunt Maud 
didn’t allow the silence to last. Thus far she had 
been perplexed and penitent. She had listened to me 
as if I had been the older and wiser and stronger 
of the two. But suddenly she came to herself. She 
rose to her feet abruptly, with her old mien of com- 
mand. 

“ But, frankly, Irene,” she broke out irritably, “ I 
haven’t much patience with all this. You’re working 
up an artificial grievance. Richard Camber isn’t the 
kind of man to have any such mean and prying 
thoughts. If he put his wits to such a point at all, 
he would take it for granted that you would not be 
his fellow-guest save on terms which secure your 
delicacy and self-respect. But it doesn’t enter his 
mind. Besides, Irene, there’s another thing. You talk 
of being trotted up and down to show your points. 
We'll suppose it’s true. But aren’t you doing exactly 
the same with him? Aren’t you trotting him up and 
down too? You talk as though you’ve no choice in 
the matter—as though, when his proposal comes, 
you’ll be bound to accept it. It’s absurd. If he has 
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the right to be here studying you, you’ve the right 
to be here studying him. If there were anything 
solid to argue about, I’d stay and argue it. But 
there isn’t. So good-night.” 

I didn’t respond; and, until Aunt Maud’s hand 
was on the door-knob, I thought we were going to 
part bad friends. A lump came up in my throat at 
the prospect; for, although Aunt Maud and I have 
had our little breezes, we have never once separated 
in sulks or anger. But my pride and my genuine 
trouble would not suffer me to hold out the smallest 
twig of olive; so it was left to Aunt Maud to make 
the peace. 

Her amends were beyond my deserts. She tripped 
toward me and took me in both her arms. 

“ Poor innocent little baa-lamb Irene,” she laughed, 
“that’s going home in the morning. The big, rough 
cruel man and her wicked old aunt have frightened 
her, so she’s running away, back to her mamma.” 

She held me at her arms’ length, looking at me 
kindly. Then, in a more sober tone, she concluded: 

“ And yet I learn many things, even from this 
' stupid, obstinate Irene. For example, I learn another 


difference between the Irenes and the Fannys. The 
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Fannys pretend to be so softly feminine that they 
ought to be all delicacy and modesty, like curds and 
cream; yet, when it comes to the proof, they cackle 
about their Normans from morn to eve, and kiss 
their Normans on high-roads without a blush. The 
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Irenes—— | 

“ Never mind the Irenes, aunt,” I pleaded. 

“ Very well,” she said. “ We mustn’t flatter them 
too much. Besides, it’s time the Irenes were getting 
their beauty-sleep. Kiss me good-night.” 

She had reached the door a second time when, once 
more, she came back, her face brimming with mis- 
chief. 

“To think we’d both forgotten,” she chuckled 
softly. | 

“ Forgotten what, aunt? ” 

“ Something worth remembering. Irene, if it were 
last year, or the year before, or the year before that, 
then all this maiden bashfulness and shy shrinking 
of yours would have been right and proper. But 
this year . . . why, Irene, he’s in the library, and, 
if you like, you can walk straight downstairs and 
propose to him this minute. Wed quite forgotten 


it’s Leap Year. Irene’s in luck.” 
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Her gay nonsense puffed the last of our little cloud 
away. I laughed with her and said: 

“ Aunt Maud’s in better luck still. If he goes on 
quarreling so much with Fanny, you can catch Nor- 
man some moonlight night, aunt, and win his heart 
and hand.” 

She went away still laughing. But, as the door 
closed upon her, my wound re-opened; and although 
the writing down of what passed between us has 
wearied my brain and my eyes, I shall not soon sleep. 

Does he know? 

Must I go away? 


Saturday. Half-past three. 

Such excitement downstairs. After lunch the men 
went fishing. They didn’t start till nearly two; 
but they’re back already. It appears that Norman 
mounted a wobbly bowlder to make his first cast, and 
straightway tumbled in. He says he quite expected 
to be drowned; and I can’t decide whether it’s Fan- 
ny’s tears or Norman’s clothes that have made the 
biggest pools in the hall. | 

Aunt Maud says I’m hard-hearted. So I am. To- 
day I’m hard-hearted toward everyone, Aunt Maud 
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included. I haven’t had patience with Fanny; but, 


if my ways annoyed her, Fanny wouldn’t have pa- 
tience with me. As for Richard Camber, if he thinks 
I’ve been more stand-offish than I was yesterday, I 
can’t help it. | 

Women are unfairly treated. Many of the things 
Aunt Maud said in jest about Feminism at dinner 
last night are true. And several other things, which 
Aunt Maud didn’t say, are true as well. 

This Richard Camber has come to England, no 
doubt, for a new outfit, including a wife. He can sit 
coolly down and turn over in his mind all the women 
he knows, just as he can pick and choose among 
fifty tailors and hatters and bootmakers for his new 
things. If I say No, he can go straight to the next 
girl on his list. But, when I turn to my own case, 
what do I find? It’s true I have the right to say 
Yes or No; but I can only say Yes or No to the 
man who chooses to ask me. 

I joked about Leap Year; but I’m not sure that 
there oughtn’t to be some serious arrangement of 
the kind. Everybody must see that the right or the 
wrong husband can be a greater happiness or a 


greater grief to a woman than the right or the wrong 
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wife can be to a man; and yet the man has nearly 
all the choosing. I asked Aunt Maud after breakfast, 
when she was teasing me about being late for my 
train home, whether this wasn’t fearfully unjust; 
but she only laughed and said: 

“ Another fanciful grievance, Irene. When you’re 
as old as I am, you'll know that the women really 
choose as often as the men—or oftener. Woman pro- 
poses. I don’t mean in set words, of course; but hun- 
dreds of women do practically propose. Irene, you’re 
too innocent. You'll be saying next that Norman 
chose Fanny instead of Fanny choosing Norman.” 

When I saw that she wouldn’t be serious, I said 
no more. But I’ve fallen out of love with everybody 
and everything. I think the world is horrid. 

The bloom’s off everything—especially off Me. 
Of course Richard Camber knows; yet I haven’t the 
spirit to go away. I feel not quite respectable. I feel 
almost as if I must marry Richard Camber so that 


he can * make an honest woman ” of me. It’s hateful. 


Seven o’clock on Sunday morning. 
I have a plan. 
As I’m sure to change my mind, I shall only write 
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a little bit of it down. It’s quite mad; but, although 
I’ve slept on it and lain awake on it, it won’t go out 
of my head. It flashed over me last night, at 
table, twenty-four hours almost to the very minute 
after the thought that turned me cold and hot on 
Friday. 

No. It’s too mad. If I should put the plan in writ- 
ing it would only shame and annoy me to read it later 
on. So I won’t. 

Dinner last night was unbearable. We were ex- 
pected to give ourselves up wholly to Norman’s 
miraculous escape. It didn’t seem to enter Norman’s 
head that a Manly Fellow who has to be fished out of 
three feet of water may be slightly ridiculous. He 
narrated the adventure four times, invariably be- 


> and invariably ending, 


ginning, “ It was like this,’ 
“ I can’t think how it happened.” Fanny was worse 
still. She kept up a running fire of admiring and con- 
tradictory exclamations, such as “ Whatever comes, 
your mother mustn’t know a word of it, Norman, 
not a word”; * Norman you must never go fishing 
any more as long as you live, or I shan’t forgive 
you ”; “ Oh, Norman, how thankful your mother will 


be that nothing dreadful happened”; and “ Next 
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time, Norman, you must always inquire if the rocks 
are quite safe before you stand on them.” It was al- 
most too much for Aunt Maud when Fanny solemnly 
charged the Manly Fellow “not to catch trout 
again.” Apparently he caught nothing to-day save a 
pocketful of clammy water-weeds, and a bad cold. 

When Norman showed signs of telling his little tale 
for the fifth time, I couldn’t help trying to shut him 
up by saying: 

“ It’s wretched to get a ducking in your clothes; 
but there wasn’t really any danger. There’s no place 
near here where you could have drowned yourself un- 
less you’d stood on your head.” 

After saying it, I was sorry. The Manly Fellow 
was unmanned. Aunt Maud darted me a reproachful 
look and turned to Norman with something consoling. 
But neither Norman nor Aunt Maud was of much 
account compared with Fanny. She looked at me so 
fixedly across the table that Richard Camber’s eyes 
perforce followed hers. 

I felt sorrier still. I honestly admired Fanny for 
being loyal to Norman and for guarding. the honors 
and glories of his escape from a crystal grave. But, 
when she spoke, I was thunderstruck. She said: 
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“I wonder what you would have said, Irene, if it 
had been . . . somebody else.” 

Aunt Maud and Norman did not hear; but Richard 
Camber did. He heard; and he knew as well as I did 
what Fanny meant. His eyes told me beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that he knew; and although he withdrew 
his gaze almost instantly, there was time for him to 
see the fiery onrush of a blush which flamed over 
me like a prairie-fire. It was just such another im- 
mense, intolerable blush as F anny had kindled in my 
cheeks only two nights before. 

When she saw me burning, I think Fanny regretted 
what she had done. After all, Fanny isn’t vicious. 
She’s only ill-bred. Nevertheless, her outrageous 
speech had been spoken. 

Exactly how Richard Camber saved the situation 
I don’t know. I was smarting too sharply to take 
note. Perhaps he asked Wilson for more wine. All I 
remember is that he exchanged a word or two with 
Aunt Maud dewn the short length of the table, and 
that Fanny and Norman were soon deeper than ever 
in the affair of the wobbly bowlder. 

Although he had not looked at me again, Richard 


Camber seemed to divine the passing away of my 
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the olives. Our eyes met. His are eyes that can conceal 
nothing ; and, whatever Richard Camber may know or 
not know about me, I know now the mind of Richard 
Camber. 

Just as I have had a faint, pleasant pride in him as 
Mine, so he has already some pride in me as His. Just 
as I feel glad he isn’t Norman, so does he feel glad 
that I’m not Fanny. But there was more than this in 
his look. It was a look of protectorship, as though 
he had silently sworn to shield me from further taunt 
Yes, I will write down 


or harm. It was a look 
boldly what I mean. It was a look that almost recon- 
ciled me, for a minute, to being a woman, because he 
was such a man, and because he was Mine. If he could 
have taken me, all shamed and miserable as I was, into 
some place apart, I could hardly have withstood him 
had he clearly claimed me for His. | 

To some extent Aunt Maud is right. Without 
knowing it, I have been hungry to be loved. And, as 
Aunt Maud says about the Latin marriages, it is not 
so hard after all to let one’s affections run out to 
somebody who is strong and sympathetic. That was 
what made me momentarily soft and silly. 
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But I soon came to my senses. I soon put softness 
and silliness aside, and saw how small and weak had 
been our moment’s wave of sympathy in comparison 
with the shoreless, bottomless sea of such love as I 
should want. 

Am I destined to go on from that exchange of 
glances until I find myself in love with Richard Cam- 
ber? Aunt Maud wrote in her “ Don’ts ” that Love is 
not built in a day. But my Aunt Maud of the 
*‘Don’ts” is my new Aunt Maud, my cynical worldly- 
wise, second-best Aunt Maud. I can’t help believing 
still that love is always at first sight. Was it Shake- 
speare or Marlowe who said that love which is not 
love at first sight isn’t love at all? 

It’s time to go down to breakfast—and to face 
Fanny. But even all this writing hasn’t driven my 
plan out of my head. It rushed upon me at the end 
of dinner; and, if it weren’t so mad, I should believe 


that it has come to stay. 


9.30 a.m. 
My plan, my unspeakable, unthinkable plan, haunts 
me more persistently than a family ghost. 


If anything could have put me out of love with my 
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plan it would have been Fanny’s goings-on before 
breakfast. Norman is in bed, coddling his cold, and 
Fanny is indignant because Aunt Maud doesn’t ap- 
prove of her going in to see him. Whether Aunt Maud 
disapproves on her own account or not I can’t say. 
‘Her point is simply that pone mother wouldn’t 
think it proper. 

Aunt Maud has done her best to gild the pill. She’s 
told Fanny how well Wilson is looking after Norman, 
and what a good valet and nurse Wilson can be when 
he likes. But, to hear Fanny talk, one would imagine 
that Norman’s world-weary spirit is about to break 
its goal of clay, and that Aunt Maud is thwarting 
the eternal farewell of two rare lovers. As Norman 
has eaten a little porridge and cream, a six-ounce 
trout, some grilled ham, two poached eggs, a roll, 
a round of toast, and some marmalade, I have hopes 
that he may be still alive when we come back from 
church; but it’s very wretched to have Fanny 
drizzling small tears, softly and steadily, like a 
Scotch mist. 

I hadn’t realized until this morning how coolly 
Fanny regards Aunt Maud as an elderly, quite-out- 
of-it aunt of the story-book type. No doubt it’s true 
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that, in spite of her looking so pretty and young, we 
all accept my dignified, competent Aunt Maud quite 
naturally as our hostess and chaperon; but Fanny 
actually expected Aunt Maud to lead the way to the 
dying man’s pillow as if she had been an aunt with 
gray corkscrew curls, who would stand over Norman 
coaxing him to open his mouth and take a gulp of 
home-made medicine out of a big spoon. 

While poor Fanny was being lectured, I held my 
tongue. I didn’t want Fanny to burst out, “ Irene, 
what would you say if it had been somebody else? ” 
So I kept quiet. 

It was all so tiresome and awkward and distasteful 
that it ought to have put me out of love with my 
plan and out of love with everything my plan con- 
cerns. But it hasn’t. So now to see if church can’t lay 


the ghost and chase my plan away. 


Sunday afternoon. 

I’ve carried out my plan. Or rather it has carried 
out itself. Something has dominated me and swept 
me along. 

Once or twice, since it all happened, the thought 


of what I’ve done this morning has scorched my 
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cheeks and stabbed my heart. And yet, although 


it’s unheard-of and outrageous on the surface, I 
come back to a curious confidence that I have done 
right. 

We couldn’t go to church. A minute or two before 
setting-out time such a smart April shower came pelt- 
ing down that it was out of the question. 

When we'd finally given up the attempt, Aunt 
Maud said she would scribble some letters; and, as 
soon as the pens and ink came out, Fanny had the 
brilliant and comforting notion of writing along love- 
letter, to be sent upstairs on Norman’s lunch-tray. 
Aunt Maud told Richard Camber which rooms he 
could smoke in; and, as the drawing-room wasn’t one 
of them, I went in there to play. The shower was 
nearly over. 

Before I had opened the piano or begun to choose 
out any music, Richard Camber followed me, and 
asked me to let him hear some Suites by Couperin. He 
repeated some flattering speech or other of Aunt 
Maud’s about the way I played them. 

I was finding the book when the situation suddenly 
became clear to my mind. It stung me. What was this | 


but another act in an intolerably hollow comedy? 
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Kneeling on the floor beside the music-cabinet I 
fumbled aimlessly among the sheets and volumes while 
I faced the humiliating facts. Richard Camber, home 
for six months on a wife-hunt, had graciously ac- 
cepted Aunt Maud’s testimonials as to my fitness for 
the honor, and had decided to pay me court. I myself, 
having been amply coached and warmly exhorted by 
Aunt Maud, knew perfectly well what was in his 
mind. And perhaps he knew that I knew; he under- 
stood that I would understand. Yet we were to play 
at being two newly-met fellow-guests, exchanging 
small-talk and comparing notes on trifles, as if neither 
of us had the faintest thought of ever being more 
to the other than a chance acquaintance. 

The Couperin volume met my eye, and I couldn’t 
restrain a bitter little smile. For a moment I was 
tempted to play one of the Suites. Couperin’s was - 
indeed the appropriate music for our coming duo- 
logue of insincerity. The piquant difference would be 
that, though Couperin had written his chaconnes and 
sarabandes for jaded courtiers who played at being 
betrothed nymphs and shepherds, we two, with a be- 
trothal filling our thoughts, were to play at being 


casual and half-bored fellow-visitors. 
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The thought—or feeling, or prejudice, or instinct, 
or heavenly guidance, I know not which to call it— 
which had been gripping me all night and all morn- 
ing made me shut the book resolutely. He stooped to 
help in the search; but I stood up quickly. 

“ Mr. Camber,” I said, “ Instead of Couperin, will 
you take me down to the quarry?” 

He was surprised at the words; but not so much 
surprised as I. They came from my lips in spite of 
myself. But, as soon as they were spoken, I knew that 
I must go through with my plan, and a strange 
strength steadied me. 

He began some speech of conventional politeness, 
pressing for the music. But his flush of color—which 
is slighter but seems every bit as uncontrollable as my 
new blushes—showed that he half understood me, and 
the words failed on his lips. 

“Let us go now,” I added, “before it rains 
again.” 

We passed into the hall without speaking. Aunt 
Maud’s black lace shawl was hanging handy. I took 
it and gathered it over my hair and shoulders like a 
mantilla. 


“ Yov’ll be cold,” he said anxiously; and when I 
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shook my head, he lifted down another of Aunt 
Maud’s things, her long blue cloak, and doubled it 
over his arm. 

The clouds were gone, and the bits of spar in the 
new gravel path blazed like ever so many little white- 
hot suns as we passed through the dripping rose- 
garden. Among the spruces and rhododendrons the 
sand was almost dry. We went down quickly, hardly 
speaking except when he held back a branch to let me 
pass. At the bottom of the quarry the paths were 
damp until we reached the bridge and the rocky floor 
of the island; but the summer-house was dry and 
snug. We sat down. 

Like Aunt Maud, when she led me to the same arbor 
only four days ago for her serious talk, I knew what 
I wanted to say but not how to begin saying it. Twice 
I almost opened my lips to speak the wrong words; 
twice I stopped just in time. It was only when he 
sought to relieve the tension by asking something 
about the quarry that I made my plunge, and de- 
manded, looking at him searchingly: 

“ I suppose you know why I’m here? ” 

“ Here?” he echoed. 

«I don’t mean the quarry,” I explained. “ Here 
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. at Aunt Maud’s house . . . you know why I’m 
here? ” 
“TIm told that every year, about this time, you 
visit 


” he began. But he was too ingenuous to 
fence. The tell-tale color came back into his sun- 
browned cheeks and the sentence was not finished. 

To see him blush while my own cheeks remained 
cool and pale gave me courage and a sense of mastery. 

“ May we not drop unreality and talk for a minute 
or two frankly?” I asked. “I thank you for your 
delicacy and consideration: but surely it’s better that 
we should have a thorough understanding.” 

He heard me with a puzzled face which became as 
pale as my own. 

“ At present,” I went on, “ I am in a false position. 
Perhaps you are in a false position too; but you will 
speak for yourself. I came to this house last Tuesday. 
As you say, I pay an annual visit about this time. 
Last year Aunt Maud and I were alone for the whole 
of May. This year I thought it was going to be the 
same. Not a word did Aunt Maud say in her letters 


about any one else coming here.” 


“ I’m sure Miss Baxenden would never ” he in- 
terrupted. But I took the words out of his mouth. 
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“ Would never do anything save what she thought 
was kind and right? That’s true. Let me make it plain 
that I love and admire my Aunt Maud more than any 
one else in the world. But even Aunt Maud can make 
a mistake and do wrong. I never thought so till last 
week. But she can. And I think she’s made a mistake 
this time and done wrong to me.” 

“You mean,” he said, meeting my gaze, “ that 
if Miss Baxenden had told you I was coming and had 
described me fairly to you, then . .. you would 
have chosen to stay at home? ” 

“No,” I rejoined quickly, “I don’t mean that 
at all.” 

The warmth of my own voice startled me. At the 
same moment I caught his quick and grateful glance. 
My eyes fell. He, not I, was becoming the master of 
the situation. I felt a sudden impulse to turn the talk 
away to commonplace topics; but second thoughts 
instantly reminded me that I had begun and that I 
must go on. After a while he helped me. 

“You mean... ?” he said. 

I got it out. 

“I mean this. Aunt Maud’s brought us together 


here to make a match. You’ve come back to England 
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for six months to... to find a wife; and Aunt 
Maud n 

“Wait,” he said almost sternly, “ I’ve come back 
to England to find a wife? Maud has never said 
that!” 

“ No,” I admitted. “ Not in so many words.” 


“ Nor in any words at all,” he retorted. 


A bottomless gulf of humiliation yawned at my 
feet. His retort was so indignant and emphatic that 
all Aunt Maud’s plans and all my theories seemed to 
scorch and perish in one fiery breath. He was not 
“ Mine,” and he did not want me or any wife at all. 
He intended to spend his month thankfully in ladies’ 
society and to go away as he had come. The hugeness 
and frightfulness of my blunder nearly stunned me. 

“ Then what does Aunt Maud mean? ” I demanded 
desperately as soon as my dazed wits began to work 
again. “What have you been saying to her? And 
what has she been saying to you? This is worse than 
ever.” | 
“ Maud said . . . Maud has said very little,” he 
replied, in perplexed and hesitating tones. Then, as 
I made a gesture of impatience, he added hastily, 


& But bear with me one moment. I have been answer- 
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ing you too clumsily. For God’s sake, do not mis- 
understand.” 

He spoke his last sentence in a low voice but with 
such a sudden, solemn earnestness that I was awed 
into silence. For many seconds I waited, watching the 
big bright beads of shining water as they fell from 
the ferns and mosses of the steep cliff. At last he said: 

“ Miss Baxenden has brought us together, as you 
say, to make a match. I dislike the phrase. So do you. 
So would Maud. But let it pass. I think you want 
me to blame her. How can I? Whatever Maud has 
been planning, she means it for others’ happiness, 
not her own. If her plans succeed she knows they will 
bring happiness to me, and she hopes they will bring 
happiness to you.” 

Then, after a pause, he continued: “ Just now, I 
spoke too hotly. But, frankly, your phrases hurt me. 
I haven’t come to England to find a wife as I might 
find a new gun, or a horse, or a dentist, or a pet 
animal. If I thought no more of marriage than that 
I shouldn’t think of it at all.” 

He got up and looked over the open sill of the 
summer-house down into the water. I sat still and 
thought hard. In his defense of himself and in his 
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championship of Aunt Maud he had implied rebukes 


to me; and yet his tone and manner had drawn me 
to him more than before. But what could his words 
mean? Despite his proud disclaimers, it seemed true 
that he was indeed bent on finding a wife and that he 
accepted Aunt Maud’s estimate of me as a girl who 
would “ bring him happiness.” Yet he hated the very 
name of a made match, and, in his concluding words, 
he claimed to be idealistic about marriage. What 
could it all mean? 

An answer rushed into my mind. Did not my per- 
sistent feelings of sympathy with him prove that 
Richard Camber’s temperament and my own had 
much in common? If so, I could divine his case. He 
had returned to England vaguely awaiting, just like 
myself, some romantic encounter with a grand poeti- 
cal love. And Aunt Maud had taken a worldly-wise 
pity on his illusions just as she had on mine. 

My conviction became as clear as day. No doubt 
Aunt Maud had rehearsed on him the sermons she 
preached on Wednesday and Thursday at me. As 
with me, so with Richard Camber. She has caught his 
idealism, and broken it in, and harnessed it to pull 
tamely at this Latin marriage. We’re still allowed, 
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both of us, to flatter ourselves that we are superfine 


and delicate souls: but we’ve both got to be “ sensi- 
ble ” all the same. 

“You don’t understand?” he asked, turning 
round. | 
= Once more it was he who was diffident and I who 
began to feel at ease. My belief that we had both 
heard the same arguments from Aunt Maud, and that 
we had both gone through the same spiritual proc- 
esses, made me more at home with him, and so untied 
my tongue that I was able to answer him freely. 

“On the contrary,” I said, “I understand you 
perfectly. We’re making more progress than I ex- 
pected. The truth is, we are both in the same boat. 
I hate match-making. So do you. I have grown up 
with . . . well, with what Aunt Maud would call 
illusions. So have you. And that’s why I want you to 
know that I came here on Tuesday in perfect igno- 
rance of everything.” 

My boldness ran out all of a sudden. He was listen- 
ing gravely. My cheeks suddenly grew hot as I 
realized what I had been saying, and it was only in 
a succession of short sentences that I could stammer 
on: “ It isn’t easy to tell you this. It sounds brazen. 
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But I’d rather be thought brazen for ten minutes 


than be in a false position for a month. It’s Fanny’s 
fault—Miss Bates. You heard her outrageous speech 
last night. You saw me blush. I blush for nothing at 
all. I hate myself for it: but you saw.” 

When he did not answer, I finished angrily: 

“ Surely I couldn’t let any one think that... 
that I knew why he had come, and that I had come 
here to meet him, and that I was patiently waiting 
for him to speak the word! It’s only for Aunt Maud’s 
sake that I haven’t gone straight back home.” 

He moved a step forward and faced me with kind 
_ eyes. 

“ Miss Irene,” he said, “I’m very, very sorry. 
If I’ve made these few minutes harder for you by 
my lack of tact, perhaps you’ll make allowance for 
the years I’ve just spent, nearly all among rough 
and brutal people. I say again, I’m very, very sorry. 
Maud has meant nothing but good; and I think that 
even Miss Bates meant no very great harm. None the 
less, they have given you pain, and it’s I who have 
been the occasion of it. I ought to have found some 
way of making amends.” 


“It isn’t your fault,” I answered. “ Not in the 
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least. As for making amends, all I want is to hear 
you say plainly that you know why I came here and 
why I don’t go back home.” 

“You came here,” he declared with emphasis, 
“ solely to see Maud. And you’re going to stay solely 
for Maud’s sake. I couldn’t expect you to stay for 
mine.” 

I rose up. My explanation had been made, and it 
would have been natural to close the interview. But 
I hesitated and was lost. My plan seized hold of me 
again, robbed me of my own will, and primed me with 
fresh audacity. We moved out toward the bridge. 

“I shall stay,” I said, “ for Aunt Maud’s sake. 
But, if I stay . . . what are we going to do? ” 

He halted, and looked at me for light. 

“ What are we going to do?” I repeated. ‘“ We 
can’t just march back to the house and go on as if 
this morning’s talk had never taken place.” 

“ I am dull-witted, Miss Irene,” he confessed after 
a bewildered pause. 

“No,” I said. ** You’re not dull-witted. You don’t 
guess what I mean, simply because, in other circum- 
stances, it would be a shock to all your notions of 


maidenly reserve. But how can we help it? Aunt Maud 
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has put us in this position. If I’m to stay we must 
decide what we’re going to do.” 

His eyes searched me so expectantly that I had to 
turn half away and lean against the railing of the 
bridge as I added: 

“ It may make it simpler if I say what we’re not 
going to do—what I can’t endure in any circum- 
stances. I won’t have the clock put back to where it 
was when you came and asked me to play Couperin. 
Perhaps you’ve made up your mind already that . . . 
well, to put it plainly, that you don’t want me! If so, 
say so. But if, on the other hand, you think you may 
possibly want me . . . then, I shan’t be willing to 
play a part in a farce.” 

I cut short something he tried to interject, and 
hurried on with all that was left of my courage to 
say: 

“ Listen, and you’ll understand. Let’s suppose that 
I had sat down and played Couperin, and that we 
had evaded this explanation. After the music we 
should have talked—external, general talk. To-mor- 
row, I suppose, we should have talked again—a little 
more intimately, a little more freely. And again on 
Tuesday, again on Wednesday, again on Thursday ; 
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and so on for a week, a fortnight, and a month, until, 
if you still wanted me, you would at last make your 
speech, and I should have to say that I was “ sur- 
prised,” and “ must have time,” and all the rest of it. 
You are listening? ” 

“ To every word,” he said. 

“ Meanwhile,” I added, “‘ we should all be looking 
on, so to speak, at our own comedy, our own farce, 
with a sort of contempt. We should be like old 
children putting things into our own stockings and 
pretending to believe in Santa Claus. All along, I 
should know that you knew I knew! I suppose that to 
. speak to you with this candor is immodest and for- 
ward and unwomanly; but it’s because I’ve some 
womanliness in me that I won’t endure any such 
hollow mockery. That’s why I ask what we’re going 
to do.” 

He came to my side and said kindly: 

“ Forgive me; but is not this a little superdelicate? 


We have all hurt your pride. For the moment we have 


almost made you bitter. But n? 

“ Not almost,” I retorted. “ Bitterness isn’t my 
way as a rule: but for three days I have been quite 
bitter, not almost. Aunt Maud means well. We’ve 
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said so six times over. But she has done ill. You won’t 
understand. You can’t. But it’s this. Although I’ve 
hardly ever deliberately dwelt on such things, I pre- 
served till last Wednesday, my idealism, my illusions.” 

“ What illusions were they? ” he asked. 

“How do I know? What are everybody’s: illu- 
sions? ” I asked in return. “ ‘They were only floating 
vaguely about the back of my head. But children and 

girls don’t pass fairy-prince tales and romances and 

| poetry through their brains without something stick- 
ing. I suppose that, until last Wednesday, I had 
illusions about love. They had to go some day, no 
doubt, and Aunt Maud did me a good turn in drag- 
ging them away. But they have left a sore place—like 
having a tooth out.” 

“ Aunt Maud ” he began. 

“ Aunt Maud used to be more idealistic than any- 


body. She’s changed. But I’m trying to tell you what 
I can’t endure. When Aunt Maud warns me against 
grand passions that never come, and extols sensible 
marriages where it’s betrothal first and love after- 
wards, I can bow to her superior knowledge of the 
world. But, though the illusions are gone, their mem- 


ory is still sacred.” 
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I stopped and sought for clear words; and then 
summed it all up by saying: 

“If it were my duty, I might endure a prosaic, 
sensible engagement on prosaic and sensible lines; 
' but I couldn’t endure a prosaic, sensible engagement 
masquerading as a romantic courtship and stealing 
the words and ways of old-fashioned lovers. I’m like 
those unbelievers who shudder when a cathedral is 
turned into a barn. They’ve no reverence of their own 
for God, because they don’t believe in Him; but 
they’ve a reverence for the reverence of those who 
believed in Him in happier ages. I couldn’t endure 
sacrilege.” 

He broke the silence which followed my speech by 
saying at last: 

“ I think I follow you. But this is very import- 
ant to us both. Will you not come back for a few 
minutes to the summer-house? ” 

“ Why not here on the bridge? ” I asked. 

“You are cold,” he said. ‘“* Come.” 

Very lightly he touched my arm, and I went with 
him back to the island. Before I could sit down he 
was wrapping me in Aunt Maud’s blue cloak. He is 
deft and gentle; and before he clasped the cloak he 
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even drew out the black lace shawl and re-settled 
it with some grace on my shoulders. When I was 
seated he took a place on the bench beside me and 
reiterated: 

“ I think I follow you. But are you not painting 
the blacks too black and the whites too white? If 
we knew both sorts of cases in and out, and through 
and through, might we not find that the romantic 
betrothals are a little less romantic than they seem, 
and that the prosaic, sensible engagements are not 
all mere prose and common-sense? I can imagine an 
affair being begun by a match-making third party 
and yet ending as a true romance.” 

I waited. 

“ But you didn’t ask,” he went on, “ for my opin- 
ions. You want to know what we are going to do. 
Miss Irene, it is for you to say. I quite see that you 
can’t very well run home. If either of us is to go, it 
must be I. Tell me. Do you wish me to find some pre- 
text for going away to-morrow? If so, I will go; and 
I must devise a plan of meeting you again somewhere 
else in circumstances that won’t offend you. Am I to 
go away?” 

He put the question so slowly and anxiously, 
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grudging every word, that I felt a little ache at my 
heart. But I couldn’t answer him without bitter- 
ness. | 

“ No,” I said, “ I don’t bid you go. Yet why should 
you stay? I’m not the only girl in England. And, if 
I were, what respect will you have for me after I’ve 
talked to you like this? I’ve been scraping away my 
own gilt, rubbing away my own bloom. Don’t imagine 
I’ve enjoyed it.” 

“ You are tormenting yourself without cause,” he 
answered gently. “ Yes, and deceiving yourself too. 
As for what you’ve said this morning, how could I 
do other than respect you for every word of it? But 
let me, first of all, thank you. You say I may re- 
main? ” | 

“ If you want to, you may remain, of course,” I 
retorted, “but, if you remain, I have to keep on 
asking what we’re going to do. There’s Fanny Bates. 
No doubt you think I’m spiteful toward her: but 
how can I face a whole month of not knowing any 
minute what humiliating thing she’s going to say 
next? Then there’s Aunt Maud. Till we stop her 
she'll keep up the fiction that we don’t know, though 
she knows quite well that we do. She'll arrange picnics 
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and pair us off. She’ll make mysterious disappear- 
ances, so as to leave us together. But I’ve said it be- 
fore already. It’s to be a month of farce—of pitiable 
farce, under the pretense of a romantic comedy. And, 
what’s worst of all, we’ve to understudy those ex- 
quisite lovers, Fanny Bates and Mr. Hastings. 
They’re to be the experts in romance for us to learn 
from and copy. Do you blame me when I say that I 
can’t endure it? ” 

“ I blame you for nothing,” he said firmly. “ Speak- 
ing for myself, I could have endured ia you shrink 
from, because I have so much to gain.” 

“ Please don’t,” I said. “ Just now mere compli- 
ments are hardly kind.” 

“ T’m speaking a simple truth,” he answered, “ not 
a compliment. For myself, I could have endured a 
little surface unreality. As for our fellow-guests, for 
myself it would have been easy to tolerate them and 
even to extract entertainment from them as examples 
of what to avoid. For myself, I say. But I have to 
think less of myself than of you. I could have endured 
it because I’m thick-skinned and coarse-grained: but 
you are not. Above all, the fact remains that we 


have had this frank talk, and, as you say, we can’t 
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put back the clock and behave as if we haven’t 
had it.” 

While he was speaking my plan so steadied its out- 
lines in my mind that I saw it sharp and clear from 
beginning to end; and, as Richard Camber paused, 
I made an involuntary gesture of impatience. He 
noticed it and sped on to say: 

“Its my duty, I know, to find the way out. But 
I haven’t the wit and the wisdom and the tact. Above 
all, I haven’t the delicacy. Miss Irene, you must help 
me. You’ve put the question; perhaps you can give 
the answer. What ought we... what must be 
done? ” 

My plan cried out to be set free. Whole sentences 
which took shape in my brain before I fell asleep last 
night came back to me. I knew the very words in 
which to answer him. My courage rose almost to 
speaking point. 

Tl] put it another way,” he urged. “ What is it 
you could endure? ” 

Then I spoke. 

“ Don’t cross-examine me,” I said. “ Let me speak 
in my own way. For Aunt Maud’s sake, we will 


neither of us leave to-morrow morning. That has 
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been settled. And now the question is, how much 
further we feel bound, each one of us, to obey and 
please Aunt Maud.” 

“ There is more in it than that,” he <a? But 
I pressed on. 

“ Aunt Maud,” I added, “ has been nearly all the 
world to me. That’s why I have almost succeeded 
in forgiving her for this match-making. And it’s the 
only reason why I didn’t go straight home. Three 
times I’ve decided to pack. I’ve stayed because she 
would have grieved over it for life if Pd gone. I must 
wound myself fifty times before I wound Aunt 
Maud.” 

“ And so must I,” he broke in, with a proud ear- 
nestness that would not be denied. ‘‘ What I owe to 
your Aunt Maud can never be repaid.” 

‘Then once more,” I rejoined, “we are in the 
same boat. And the question is, How far are we going - 
to row in it? I will put into words what you know 
already. Aunt Maud’s heart is set on this match. 
She’s spent hours arguing me into it. And I don’t 
doubt she’s done the same with you.” 

“ Perhaps I didn’t need persuading,” he said. But 
I brushed the gallantry aside and continued: 
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“ So—for me, at any rate—it comes to this: Must 
I work with Aunt Maud’s match or work against 
it? Must I let my poor illusions have the benefit of 
the doubt, or must I take Aunt Maud at her worldly- 
wise word and give her match some sort of a trial? 
Must I please Aunt Maud or grieve her? For me that 
is the issue.” 

This time he did not interrupt but waited till I 
repeated : 

“ That is the issue for me. But, of course, in all 
this, I am taking ever so much for granted. If you 
were not ... I mean, if Aunt Maud were trying 
to match me with some one I couldn’t like or respect, 
then there would be no issue at all. If it were some 
one who repelled me, ever so little; if it were some 
one with whom I didn’t feel sympathy almost at first 
sight; or if ... if I cared at all for anybody 
else . . .” 

The mantilla had fallen away from my face. He 
turned, with an eager movement, and searched my 
eyes with so keen a glance that again I blushed 
warmly and faltered into silence. He averted his 
head in an instant: but I could not forbear bursting 


out: 
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“ It’s too bad to make it so hard for me!” 

He was penitent and asked my pardon. But he 
added : 

“ Surely, it is not a matter of indifference to me 
to know that I don’t repel you, and that you can feel 
some sympathy with me, and that ... Pm not too 
late.” 

“ And what about yourself? ” I demanded. “ Per- 
haps I’ve more illusions to lose. Perhaps . . . I do 
not attract you. Perhaps your thoughts are straying 
at this very moment to somebody else whom you 
would rather have in this quarry in my place. Per- 
haps you are only . . . looking at me at all for the 
sake of Aunt Maud.” 

“I will obey orders and avoid what you would 
call mere compliments,” he said. “ Pll answer in the 
baldest form. You attract me more than I hope to 
have attracted you. There is no one in the world 
whom I could see changing places with you on this 
bench without a sense of loss. I am not seeking you 
mainly or firstly for the sake of my cousin Maud.” 

“ You are gallant,” I retorted, with a rather bit- 
ter little laugh. “I noticed it the first day. I like 


gallantry, because it’s old-fashioned, and it’s nearly 
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gone out. But I take it for what it is worth. Yes, 


you have answered my forward, brazen question 
gallantly; but, after all, if we are going on with 
this affair, you could hardly have said less, could 
you?” 

“I could have said more,” he answered quietly, 
with a flush of pain. 

His hands were clasped across his knee. As he 
spoke my eyes once more fell on the long scar which 
crossed the back of his right hand. A sudden pride 
in him thrilled me, and a rush of pity for his hard 
life followed it. 

“ Forgive me,” I said softly. “I oughtn’t to have 
said that. I ought to be glad that you like me. And, 
when Aunt Maud likes you, I ought to be glad that 
I like you too.” 

Almost without thinking, I gave him my hand. 
He took it and held it. His own hand was like Aunt 
Maud’s, life-giving and masterful; but the life it 
gave was more wonderful and more abundant, and the 
mastery was strangely pleasant to endure. I sat be- 
side him for a few moments, letting myself dream 
of a day when I might really be loved by some one 


= so strong and kind. 
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The dream was soon shattered. As I came to my- 
self I saw that his head was bent a little, and that, 
with a sort of reverential shyness, he was raising my 
hand to his lips. I snatched it away and sprang up. 

“ No!” I cried. “ Not that, please! You are very 
greatly mistaken.” 

He too stood up. But he did not begin any 
apology. We faced one another gaere with equal 
warmth in our cheeks. 

“Its Leap-Year, no doubt!” I said, stung into 
excited utterance. “ And it’s good, awfully good, of 
you to accept me. But I haven’t proposed—not yet. 
You are greatly mistaken. It’s my fault, though, 
not yours. This talk was of my seeking. I ought to 
have come to the point sooner. It’s this. We are here 
for a month that we may get to know each other. 
A month’s a short time. If we’ve to go back to the 
house, and play at casual acquaintances, and wait 
for little accidents, or for Aunt Maud’s maneuver- 
ing, to give us any private talks, the month will be 
gone before we know one another much better than 
we do now. Worse still, the month will have to be 
lived through under a dropping fire of sly hints 


from Fanny Bates. That means—it’s almost certain 
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to mean—that Aunt Maud’s scheme will fail. It’s 
fair to Aunt Maud to give it a better chance. So I 
have a plan.” 

And then, almost in the very words that have kept 
humming in my brain since last night, I said shame- 
lessly : 

“ Listen. I hereby ‘ propose’ to you. I don’t pro- 
pose marriage. One thing at a time. I propose only 
an engagement—a new sort of engagement—an en- 
gagement for one month. It’s to be an engagement 
without any silliness, without any sentiment, above 
all without any . . . without anything of the sort 
you tried to do just now. In the eyes of Fanny Bates 
and Norman Hastings, and perhaps even in the eyes 
of Aunt Maud, it will be an engagement to marry: 
but, in our own eyes, it will be merely an engagement 
to know one another in a straightforward fashion, 
without dissembling on your part, without sham coy- 
ness on mine, without pin-pricks from Fanny, without 
manipulation by Aunt Maud. It’s to be an engage- 
ment to save us from our friends. But, when the end 
of the month comes, it’s part of our solemn bargain 
here and now that, if we are not both overwhelmingly 


convinced, it’s to be broken off.” 
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At my last words he became grave. 

“Why not?” I demanded. “It’s a poor enough 
plan: but tell me a better. It isn’t as though the en- 
gagement will be made known. We can hint to Aunt 
Maud that we’ve done it in haste and that we may 
repent at leisure, and we can make her promise to 
keep it quiet for a few weeks. If we break it off, no 
one will know. Fanny Bates and Mr. Hastings are 
not of our world. They know no one whom we know 
save Aunt Maud; and Aunt Maud won’t ever ask 
them here again. It’s a plan with defects, no doubt. 
But think of its advantages. If we become engaged 
and break it off, Aunt Maud will be bitterly disap- 
pointed; but at least she’ll know— and we’ll know, 
too—that we’ve done our utmost to carry out her. 
wishes. Perhaps it’s something new and unheard-of ; 
but it’s none the worse for that.” 

He took in my nervous, headlong words with so 
unconvinced and troubled an air that I finished up 
defiantly : 

“In any case I can agree to nothing different. I 
wanted to know what we’re going to do. We’re going 
to do . . . that! You asked me what I could endure. 
I can endure ... that! That or nothing.” 
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him for his answer. 

“ What answer can there be,? he asked, “ save 
one? You have delivered your ultimatum. It’s to be 
this plan, you say, or nothing.” 

* You might tell me what you think, all the same,” 
I said. “ Is it a good plan or a bad one? ” 

“ Good or bad,” he answered slowly, “ you say it’s 
the only one. And I suppose you’re right. Consider- 
ing Maud’s beginning and Miss Bates’s continuation 
and your own delicacy, perhaps it’s the only way. 
Yet I can’t help——” 

He broke off. 

“ Can’t help what? ” I asked. 

I had to press him. At last he said: 

“I could wish that things had been different. I 
could have preferred .. . well, to woo you as is 
your due.” | 

“ No doubt,” I said, not quite kindly. “ P’ve always 
heard that the joy is in the chase. You’d rather 
stalk me and take me on the wing instead of tamely 
lifting me off a hook in the poulterer’s shop. It’s hard 
lines. But answer. Yes or no? Is it a bargain? ” 


He met my eyes and replied: 
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“ No answer is required. You have settled it al- 
ready. But I will say the words. Yes. It is a bar- 
gain.” 

I held out my hand to ratify the contract: but, 
before he could grasp it, I drew it back. 

“ One thing more,” I insisted. “ It’s a bargain on 
both sides? You pledge me your word this morning 
that, at the month’s end, there shall be no wronging 
of yourself by excessive chivalry? You are to be, in 
every imaginable sense, as free to go away as I shall 
be free to dismiss you? A breaking-off in this case 
is not to be shrunk from by either of us as a jilt- 
ing or as anything dishonorable or insulting or un- 
kind? It’s a bargain on both sides? ” 

“If you send me away at the month’s end,” he 
said, “ I must obey. But on my side there’s no need 
for any of these promises. My mind is made up al- 
ready.” | 

I stamped my foot. . 

“ Once for all,” I cried angrily, “let gallantries 
and compliments cease. Is it a bargain on both sides? 
If not, I’ve done, and I shall go home in the morning. 
I’ve spoken my last word.” 


“ It is a bargain on both sides,” he said. 
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took it, my own trembled in his clasp. The excite- 
ment and suspense which had held me up were sud- 
denly ended, and I could have burst into tears 
through sheer reaction. Fortunately another prob- 
lem leaped up in my mind just in time, and I con- 
trived to ask: 

“ Aunt Maud? About Aunt Maud? And Fanny 
Bates? When shall we tell them? And how much shall 
we say?” 

“ Well say nothing . . . yet,” he answered, keep- 
ing my hand. “ Perhaps we shan’t need to tell Miss 
Bates anything whatever. As for Maud, later on we 
must have—you and I—a council of war. Not now. 
You are shivering. This morning you’ve passed 
through enough, and too much.” 

I withdrew my hand. He let it go without spoken 
demur, but only very slowly. 

Then the thought that my ordeal was over 
poured out such immeasurable relief that I was able 
to be calm no longer. The reaction which had so 
nearly broken out in a flood of tears rushed forth 
instead in a burst of high spirits. 

“No, not my hand,” I said lightly, freeing it 
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wholly from his clasp. “ Hands are not in the con- 
tract. But come. We are engaged. I will take your 
arm. We’ve talked enough of our own affairs. Let’s 
go back to the house and cheer up Fanny.” 

He gave me an arm that was strong and warm, 
and we started up through the spruces. My spirits 
rose higher, till I suppose some unwonted light must 
have beamed in my face. For, as we broke through 
the last pair of rhododendrons into the rose-garden, 
somebody met me with a little cry. 

It was Aunt Maud. 

Never had she looked more sweet. She was wearing 
things I haven’t seen before—a fine cream-colored — 
kind of holland with a narrow cornflower-blue sash, 
and a large-brimmed, limp hat made of the same 
holland and trimmed with about a dozen cornflowers 
only. I myself looked such a gawk, all muffled up in 
her cloak and mantilla, that I hoped Aunt Maud’s 
little cry was called forth solely by my absurd ap- 
pearance. I dragged my arm away from Richard 
Camber’s and tried to face things out. I forced my- 
self to laugh aloud. 

But Aunt Maud could not be deceived. Perhaps 


there was a ring of the hysterical in my laughter, 
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or perhaps the light and color in my face told tales. 
As Aunt Maud advanced to meet us I could read 
the workings of her mind in her startled, radiant 
eyes. A 

We all came to a halt. Aunt Maud held us both 
silent by her long gaze of tenderness and pride. 
Then came the infinitesimal raising of her head 
which is always the prelude to Aunt Maud’s more 
aunt-like speeches, and she cooed: 

© Perhaps I’m wrong. Perhaps I’m going to make 
the most terrible faux pas. But I'd rather risk the 
worst faux pas in the world than let great news get 
stale. Richard, I suspect you have just become the 
luckiest and happiest man on the face of the earth. 
And I suspect that Irene isn’t the unluckiest and un- 
happiest girl.” 

It wasn’t his fault that he couldn’t frame a re- 
joinder. I dared not look at him; but, by a curious 
sympathy, I could feel that he was wrenching might- 
ily at an answer which would not come. As for me, 
I made as desperate. an effort; but the words were 
smothered in my throat. All we could do was to stand 
guiltily side by side for Aunt Maud’s inspection. 

“ You’ve been good children,” said Aunt Maud, 
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looking by far the youngest of us all. Then she drew 
me heartily toward her and gave me a happy kiss. 

What would Aunt Maud say, I wonder, if she 
knew that probably hers is to be the only kiss in all 
this incredible affair? 


Monday morning. | 

I hate Sunday evening as a rule. But last night 
will be a pleasant memory. | 

Aunt Maud was as good as gold. As soon as we all 
three came in from the garden she followed me up- 
stairs and wanted to be told more of the news. For 
a moment I was on the verge of making a clean 
breast of everything ; but I remembered in time that 
he and I have still to hold what he calls our council 
of war. So I asked Aunt Maud not to tease me yet; 
and, after ever so much coaxing, she agreed not to 
mention the matter for a day or two either to Rich- 
ard or to myself. 

Norman came downstairs after tea. I felt a bit 
pricked in conscience because the poor boy’s cold 
really was horribly bad. We had dinner early; and, 
afterwards, Fanny was given Norman all to herself 
in Aunt Maud’s little writing-room, with a big fire. 
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Aunt Maud says they had a lovely, long, cozy squab- 
ble over the letter Fanny sent up on the lunch-tray. 
In Fanny’s letters, when they’re more than one 
sheet, it’s always hard to guess which is page Two; 
and it seems that Norman became mixed and forgot 
to read an inside page where there was something 
about an answer to be sent down by Wilson. Aunt 
Maud knows, because she was called in at bedtime 
on a vain mission of arbitration. 

It was cold after the rain, and, in the drawing- 
room, we piled up an even bigger fire than Norman’s 
and Fanny’s. We didn’t have any music. We dragged 
the Chesterfield so to face the hearth and sat for 
more than two hours, Richard Camber in the middle 
and Aunt Maud and I ever so comfy at the ends. 
Aunt Maud drew him out to do nearly all the talk- 
ing, and made him tell us about his Colony. He is 
keen on folk-lore, and has collected all sorts of curi- 
ous beast-tales and fairy-stories that are not in any 
book. He knows some Indian ghost-tales too: but we 
couldn’t persuade him to tell them. 

At the end of the first half-hour Aunt Maud went 
out with a leave-the-young-people-together sort of a 
look, and I had to follow her and fight a big fight 
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before I could make her come back. It was only when 
I threatened her with an hour of Fanny’s singing 
that she gave way. And, once or twice during the 
evening, she made me a little blushy and uncomfort- 
able by letting her gaze wander lingeringly from 
me to him and from him to me with an air of pro- 
prietary affection ; but, on the whole, Aunt Maud was 
very sweet. 

The quarry was cold yesterday morning when we 
were having our talk, and my bedroom was colder 
still in the afternbdon while I was dashing the talk 
all down in this diary. That’s why I found it so lovely 
in my cozy corner of the Chesterfield. With my feet 
deep in the silver-white rug, I blinked at the hot 
fire like a Persian cat, while Richard Camber told 
us, in a warm Southern voice, tales of little white 
towns drowsing all day in sunshine beside blue 
seas. 

. But I liked last night best because it was a calm 
after the storm. Now that they’re out of the way 
for a month, I realize how much last week’s alarums 
racked my nerves. I had too little sleep, and I wrote 
far too much in this book. If Richard Camber had 


insisted on our council of war yesterday afternoon 
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or last night, I’m sure I should have broken down. 
That’s the reason why the Chesterfield last night 
was like an oasis in the desert, or, still more, like 
a sheltered, flowery, sunny, fine-scented inlet after 
raging seas. Knowing that I had a month of peace 
before me, I could let myself sit there in a warm, 
delicious dream. Indeed, if I hadn’t some little skill 
in analyzing my poor feelings, I might believe this 
morning, as I half believed last night, that I was 
in some mild kind of love with Richard Camber 
already. 

This much I will admit. There is no other man 
I like so well. But then I have met so few. Not that, 
when I meet more, I expect to meet many better. I 
don’t despise him at all for his moments of shyness 
and slowness in the quarry. At any rate he is not shal- 
low. And last night through all his talk, though he 
never spoke of himself or his deeds, I felt his essential 
manfulness. I had lectured and led him in the quarry ; 
yet his talk last night made me feel so like a mere 
slip of a school-girl beside him that when he wouldn’t 
tell me the ghost-tales I was secretly grateful to 
him for knowing what a child I am and how fright- 
ened of the dark. 
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We have held our council of war. 
Norman didn’t pass away in the night. Indeed 


- he’s so much better that Aunt Maud told him it 


would do him good to have a long walk. Accordingly, 
after lunch, Fanny trailed him off to show her the 
giddy crag from which he fell on Saturday into the 
hungry flood. Aunt Maud herself went down to the 
village. 

When everybody else had gone Richard Camber 
came to me in the drawing-room and asked if we 
couldn’t make it our council-chamber. I said No. For 
who could foretell how soon Norman and Fanny 
might come shivering back? | 

“ In books,” I said, “ people generally go into the 
conservatory for this sort of thing, don’t they? So 
what about the new greenhouse? It’s locked, but I 
can find the key, and no one will disturb us.” 

He agreed, and we went to the greenhouse. It is 
really a tiny palm-house or winter-garden about a 
dozen feet in diameter. In the middle there’s one quite 
respectable tree-palm in a tub, and all round the 
walls, hiding the glass, there are some azaleas, four 


or five orange-trees, a eucalyptus, a lot of smaller 
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palms, and some kind of exotic clematis. I suppose 
they’re all in tubs or pots; but as their roots are 
hidden in rockwork and ferns and moss, they look 
like a little bit of the South. Underneath the big 
palm Aunt Maud has made a little round floor of 
deep red sand and two rustic benches of rough cork. 

He asked me why he hadn’t been shown the place 
by Aunt Maud, and why we called it a greenhouse. 
Instead of giving him the simple explanation that 
we've been shut out over the week-end so that the 
wet paint could get quite dry, I tried to be funny, 
and said: 

“ Aunt Maud’s perhaps afraid of pests. Perhaps 
if she told us all where to find it, and called it the 
conservatcry, and left it unlocked, it would become 
infested by Fannys and Normans.” 

“ Or by Irenes and Richards,” he added promptly. 

His tone and manner were so easy and gay that 
my spirits rose. It was an enormous relief to find that 
I was not in for another deadly-earnest argument 
like last week’s and yesterday morning’s. 

“ If Irenes are pests,” I retorted, “ you’d better 
light a cigarette and smoke them out.” 

He laughed; but he would not smoke, although 
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I declared that Aunt Maud’s only aim in inviting 
him and Norman Hastings had been the fumigation 
of the greenhouse. We sat down. 

He began by inquiring if he had borne himself 
properly before Aunt Maud and Miss Bates and 
Hastings; and I answered that he had behaved very 
well indeed. Then we opened the council. 

We have decided that it is best to leave Aunt Maud 
in her delusion, and to let her think that we are 
lovily-and-dovily engaged in the orthodox Fanny- 
and-Norman fashion. If we explained the true posi- 
tion she mightn’t understand. Certainly she would 
feel worried, and would resume her match-making 
activities. | 

“It'll be far easier at the month’s end to tell 
her it’s broken off,” I said, “ than to tell her to-day 
that it has never really been on.” 

At my careless prophecy of a breaking-off he 
clouded for an instant; but he quickly took up the 
challenge and rejoined: 

‘It'll be easier still at the month’s end not to 
have to say anything at all.” 

But although Aunt Maud’s error is not to be cor- 


rected just now, she is to be approached with one 
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or two most urgent requests. I am to ask her not 
to breathe a word to a single living soul. I’m to 
plead with her especially not to mention it in her 
letters to mother. If she won’t agree, I’m to point 
out three things which are perfectly true—first, that 
mother will be horrified at my getting myself affi- 
anced to a man I’ve only known for two days; sec- 
ond, that mother will very properly expect him to 
have an interview with her at once; and third, that 
mother will naturally write Aunt Maud yards of 
questions. I’m pretty sure Aunt Maud won’t want 
to take the bloom off the idyll so cruelly soon! As for 
Norman and Fanny, we’re not going to bother about 
them too much. Aunt Maud isn’t to tell them, and . 
we’re to be circumspect in their presence; but if 
Fanny should drop hints, we will leave them lying 
where they fall. 

It turns out that Richard has already smoothed 
the way. He was bound, of course, to seek out Aunt 
Maud yesterday afternoon and to have some talk 
with her. He made a point of saying that I was very 
sensitive about the affair, and of begging Aunt Maud 
not to expect me to be very open-hearted about it 
just yet. 
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When he had given up trying to make me listen 
to the absurd things Aunt Maud has been saying 
in my praise, I got in a word. It was about a part 
of my plan which I clean forgot yesterday morning 
in the quarry. I told him that, about ten days be- 
fore our month is up, he is to go away for a week 
so that we can both review the position in cold blood 
before we must finally decide. He opposed me warmly ; 
but I carried the day. 

Then he became very serious, and asked leave to 
mention what he called the weightiest business of all. 

“ I could hardly believe my ears yesterday after- 
noon,” he said, “ when Maud confessed that she 
_ hadn’t discussed it with you. And when I reminded 
her how crucial it was, she only laughed and said 
I didn’t know her Irene.” _ 

“You don’t,” I agreed, with emphasis. “If you 
did, you’d her let always be Aunt Maud’s.” 

“ Maud so scouted my fears,” he went on, “ that 
my hopes are perhaps stronger than they ought. to 
be. But I will tell you what my fear was . . . and 
what it is still. For the present, give me leave to as- 
sume that at the month’s end you'll say Yes. If so, 
have you realized what the state of affairs will be? ” 
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“ The state of affairs?” I echoed, puzzled, “I 
hardly understand. If I say Yes, and if you say Yes 
also—remember, it’s a bargain on both sides—why, 
the state of affairs will surely be that, then, we shall 
be engaged in our own eyes just as we are now in 
Aunt Maud’s.” | | 

“ Of course,”’ he answered with an anxious gaze, 
“ but do you realize that you would be engaged to 
a man whom you wouldn’t see again for three 
years?” 

He saw my start of astonishment. 

“ For three years,” he repeated. “I sail in Octo- 
ber, and I shall be three years away.” 

“ But if you go,” I cried, “I will 2R 

I stopped in time. Of course what I meant was 
that, if our engagement should stand good, I as- 
sumed he would insist on my sailing with him; but, 


in my surprise and haste, I had nearly said “TI will 
go too.” The warm blood rushed to my cheeks. 
In a flash he was at my side. 


“ Irene,” he said eagerly, “ if I go, you will ae 

When I wouldn’t finish the sentence he sat down 
beside me and murmured in my ear: 

“ Irene, I dare to believe that you will go too.” 
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I couldn’t answer. He took my hand. For one or 
two seconds I submitted weakly. His voice, his words, 
his strong clasp mastered me. The palms, the soft 
light,the languorous warmth,completed my disgrace. 
During those one or two moments everything looked 
and sounded and felt as P’ve always vaguely ex- 
pected things to look and sound and feel at the 
supreme moment of a grand romantic love, and I 
heard him dreamily as I might have heard a grand 
romantic lover. 

Then the humiliating reality awoke me as with a 
stinging lash from a whip. I remembered that what 
he was so passionately pleading for was not me in 
particular—not me, solely for the sake of my own 
self—but a wife. At the most I have pleased his 
fancy, and he had chosen me for the sake of Aunt 
Maud; and he had no right in the world to mimic 
the murmurs and handclasps of true love. 

“ This is not fair,” I cried, repelling him almost 
roughly. “ A bargain’s a bargain. There was to be 
none of this.” 

He sprang up proudly, and I thought we were 
going to quarrel. But, with a visible effort, he choked 


down his intended answer, and said at last: 
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“I beg your pardon. In future I will remember. 
But let me say that it was a misunderstanding. 
Upon my honor, I thought you had said words 
which made our bargain out of date.” 

“You were mistaken,” I said. “ But let me ask 
pardon too. It was as much my fault as yours. Your 
three years startled me, and I bungled my answer. 
I meant to say that if, when this month is ended, we 
decide to go on... then... well, then... if 
you wanted me to go. . . .” 

His face is so ingenuous and so expressive that I 
could see how each sentence I spoke gave him dis- 
appointment or pleasure. When he began to reply 
the two emotions were mingled in his tones. 

“You have said what I cannot thank you for 
enough. And yet—though it may seem ungracious— 
I must press for a little more. You have not realized 
what an exile you would be. The tropics are not .. . 
well, they’re not exactly like this,” he said pointing 
to Aunt Maud’s prim palms and toy orange trees. 

“Tve always suspected,” I agreed flippantly, 
“ that there are some slight differences. For example, 
they’re bigger.” 

“ They’re bigger,” he rejoined. “ reer more blaz- 
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They’ve been Christians once, and it’s still in their 
blood. They’re not niggers. But our traders are 
brutes. They’re white men, black inside. My few 
colleagues and their families, when they’ve got any 

. well, our bit of country hasn’t had the best 
luck. They’re not your sort or Maud’s. In fact, if 
you came out, you’d only have——” He hesitated, 
and then, with a rather hopeless laugh, said, “ You'd 
only have . . . me!” 

As he stood before me, with his scarred right hand 
clenched by the suspense which he was otherwise con- 
cealing, my pity for his hard and lonely life again 
began to flow. In such banishment as his, any mate, 
even the plainest and the dullest, must be like Eve 
new-made in Eden. Yet he was willing to sacrifice 
himself for three more dragging years rather than — 
do me a wrong. The sight of him brought a lump 
to my throat, and at first I could only make a sign 
that he should sit down again at my side. When I 
commanded my voice I said: 

“ Let me answer you with the answer you an- 
swered me with in the quarry. You are making a 


small matter into a great one. In spite of Aunt 
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Maud’s campaign against romance, I am not quite 
cured. If, at the end of the month, I have no... 
no love for you, then the word will be No, and this 
difficulty will not exist. But if the word is Yes ý 
It was hard to finish. But I said boldly: 


“If I am in love with you, then it can’t matter 


much, can it, whether you live at the Equator or at 
the North Pole? Where you go I would go too. It’s 
the staying behind that would be exile. You are an- 
swered.” | 

He heard me with a radiant face, and with a sort 
of reverence which startled and abashed me so much 
that I added hastily: 

“Well go and meet Aunt Maud.” 

He followed me unwillingly to the door; and, as 
I was fitting the key in the lock, he said: 

“Can I ask one thing more? ” 

“Yes,” I replied, “if it isn’t a thing that leads 
on to a lot of other things.” 

“It doesn’t,” he said. “It’s simple. When you 
scolded me for taking your hand you didn’t scold me 
for calling you Irene.” 

“ Because I forgot,” was my prompt response. 


“I may call you Irene?” he persisted. 
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“ No,” I said. “ You'll get saying it before Fanny 
Bates and Mr. Hastings.” 

All the same he has called me Irene four or five 
times. And I’m really beginning to agree with the old- 
fashioned folk who shake their heads and say that men 
were deceivers ever. For, although I know perfectly 
well that Richard Camber met me only three days 
ago, and that he can’t possibly care more than the 
least little bit for me, he says Irene in such a rever- 
ential, magical way that I could almost believe he is 


heart and soul my lover to all eternity. 


Later. 

Aunt Maud is a darling and an angel. She’s agreed 
all round. Mother isn’t to be written to. And Fanny 
and Norman are not to be told. And I’m not even to 
be teased. 

According to Aunt Maud, Richard Camber is a 
scholar and a gentleman, a hero, a saint, a Phebus 
Apollo, and a jolly good fellow all rolled into one. 
When I asked her why she hadn’t snapped him up 
for her own self she simply said, “ A Man may not 
marry his Grandmother,” and bundled me out of the 


room. 
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Tuesday: after tea. 

Fanny came home yesterday so full of the beau- 
ties and terrors of Norman’s Crag that there was 
nothing for it but to fall in with her scheme of a 
general picnic. 

We started, all five of us, this morning at eleven 
o’clock. I did poor Norman one good turn in the 
hall. Without thinking, Richard asked him where 
was his rod. Fanny, who’s forbidden him to use it, 
pricked up her ears, and the Manly Fellow looked 
dreadfully sheepish until I came to his rescue with 
a handsome fib, and sang out: 

“ Mr. Hastings is going to lend it to me.” 

The distance is less than two miles, but it was 
nearly noon before we reached the Crag. It is a 
single mass of hoary limestone soaring in one sheer 
precipice to a dizzy height of nearly thirty inches 
above the foaming torrent which thunders in the 
gorge below. A hush fell upon us all as we surveyed 
this unblest spot, so lately rife with hideous terrors. 
And all the rest of it. 

After we had uttered our surprise and thankful- 
ness at Norman’s being still extant, we found a 
sheltered spot for lunch. Aunt Maud had provided 
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an adorable little cold roast leg of lamb, a chicken 


with salad, a Swiss raspberry-roll, some Cheshire 
cheese with brown biscuits, a bottle of Burgundy 
and a bottle of Moselle. Fanny wouldn’t eat; but 
Norman saved the honor of the firm. He is a nice, 
obliging boy, and he worked really hard to deliver 
us from the fag of carrying a lot of the lamb and 
cheese home. 

When the plates and knives had been repacked 
we hid the baskets and rods among the brambles, 
and Aunt Maud offered to guide us to a pig patch 
of bluebells in the heart of the wood. But, before 
we set out, she took Richard and me slyly on one side 
and said: 

“ My children, listen. Four’s company and five’s 
one too many. I’ve got to be a sour gooseberry to 
somebody, and I’ve chosen Norman and Fanny. So 
don’t argue and don’t be silly.” 

Richard actually assented and began telling her 
she was a good sort. But I gripped Aunt Maud’s 
arm and held her by main force, and vowed to her 
that if she deserted us I’d never speak to her again. 
She gave way ; and I had a little thrill of happy pride 
as I noted how glad she was to stay with us. 
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The path lay alongside a brook—a tiny tributary 
of the cruel stream which had so nearly quenched 
Norman’s bright spirit. As usual, Fanny’s company 
brought up the rear. We skirted a sweet meadow, 
daisied and buttercupped all over, and then entered 
the wood. 

So hot was the spring sun that we were glad of 
the meager shade. To stare up through the fret- 
work of ebony twigs and curly green leaves at the 
pure blue of the sky was delicious. The cheerful little 
faces of hundreds of primroses looked at us from 
every bank. The brook sang gayly as it ran. As for 
birds, I’ve never heard birds make a more glorious 
din. 

Round the roots of an enormous elm the bed of 
the brook turns sharply round and bears away to 
the left; but the track to the patch of bluebells keeps 
straight on. When we reached this spot Aunt Maud 
called a halt in order that Norman and Fanny might 
overtake us and receive instructions about the route. 
They had fallen about fifty yards behind. 

Fanny came dawdling on. But suddenly she 
stopped, with a pretty little cry of delight. 

“ What’s up now?” asked Norman. 
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“ Look. Down there. By the side of the brook.” 

“ Can’t see anything,” gruffed Norman. 

« Norman, you’re stone-blind. See. That bit of 
blue. On the left.” 

As Norman continued to blink unsuccessfully at 
the flashing water, Fanny at length broke out re- 
proachfully : 

“ They’re forget-me-nots!” _ 

“ By Jove!” agreed Norman. “ So they are.” And 
he resumed his onward march with evident relief at 
their being nothing worse. 

None of us looked at Fanny. Instead, as she had 
drawn near enough to keep us in sight, we struck 
into the new track. But we felt the whole wood begin- 
ning to quiver with Fanny’s speechless indignation. 
I winced, as one winces when one sees a child about 
to be beaten. We got out of earshot as hurriedly as 
we could; but not before we had heard Fanny de- 
mand : 

“< Norman! Do you really and truly mean to say 
that you’re simply going to do nothing but coolly 
and calmly walk on?” 

Aunt Maud and I pretended not to hear; but her 
arm was linked with mine, and we both shook softly 
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with suppressed mirth until the mirth would be sup- 


pressed no longer. We broke out together into a 
confused little peal of laughter. I had a moment’s 
concern lest Richard Camber should think us ma- 
licious or uncharitable; but his own laugh was as 
free as ours. 

“ I’m a bit sorry for that poor beggar,” he said. 

“ Sorry? ” repeated Aunt Maud. “ Why sorry? 
Hasn’t he got Fanny? ” 

“ He’s got her very decidedly just now,” answered 
Richard, as the distant noises of the Battle of 
Hastings smote upon our ears. 

“ But tell me,” persisted Aunt Maud, giving my 
arm a wicked squeeze. “ Don’t you think that, with 
all her faults, Fanny is a prize? Don’t you think her 
sillinesses are merely the defects of her qualities? 
Don’t you think she’s very pretty and very feminine 
and very winning? ” 

“ She’s pretty, and I dare say she may be win- 
ning,” he replied; “ but, all the same, I’m sorry for 
that: poor beggar Hastings. He’s the wrong man 
for the job. And I’m sorry for Miss Bates. With a 
different man she might be a different girl.” 


Aunt Maud ceased squeezing my arm. She was 
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as disappointed with his answer as I was. I’m half 
ashamed to write it down; but, for the first time in 
my life, I felt a ridiculous ache of jealousy. On Sun- 
day, in the quarry, I rebuked him for his gallantries 
and compliments; but to-day I felt positively ag- 
grieved because he didn’t say that Fanny wasn’t 
pretty at all, and that she wasn’t truly feminine, and 
that she wasn’t winning, and that Norman was the 
one man on earth for her. It shows how the week’s 
excitements have upset my balance, and how readily 
one can get a mild attack of sham love when one has 
been forced to open one’s mind to the subject. While 
Richard was giving his answer, I almost felt as if he 
were indeed Mine, and that Fanny was trying to 
steal him away. 

“ I, too, am sorry for Mr. Hastings,” said Aunt 
Maud, when the pause was becoming awkward. 
© Fanny’s too exacting. Irene, what day is the new 
moon? ” 

When I said I had no idea, Richard Camber spoke 
up and answered that it was due next Thursday. 

“Then be sure to remind me,” explained Aunt 
Maud, “so that I can jog Norman’s memory. If I 
don’t, he’ll forget to take Fanny out under it and 
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he’ll be in hot water again. But look! The blue- 
bells ! ” 

We had been climbing the rim of a great oval hol- 
low, and, as Aunt Maud spoke, we reached the top. 
It was like looking down toward a sky-blue lake, and 
I almost expected to see milk-white clouds reflected 
in the dreamy expanse of azure. The beauty of it 
was so heavenly that it seemed to lift me up from 
the earth. Fanny and Norman and my senseless, child- 
ish jealousy faded away like the thinnest smoke. 

& Isn’t it worth seeing? ’? Aunt Maud asked with 
pride. 

“ It’s heaven,” I said; “ Isn’t it? ” 

“No,” replied Richard. “It’s England,” and he 
went on gazing at the soft blue pool as if his thirsty 
eyes would drink it dry. 

When the laggards caught us up Aunt Maud 
was rather too bad. Seeing a little nosegay of forget- 
me-nots pinned to Fanny’s blouse and a big bunch 
dangling from Norman’s hand, she exclaimed: 

“ Why! You’ve got a lot of myosotis.” 

“'They’re not myosotis,” said Norman, with the 
majesty of superior knowledge. ‘‘ They’re forget-me- - 


nots.” 
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‘‘Are myosotis and forget-me-not the same 
thing? ” asked Richard modestly. 

“ Of course they are,” pouted Fanny. “ But for- 
get-me-not is by far the prettier name.” 

I was going to back Fanny up, when Aunt Maud 
drew me a yard aside and murmured in my ear: 

“ Irene, it’s a parable. Myosotis or forget-me- 
not.” 

I couldn’t understand; but Aunt Maud did not 
wait for questions. She led us down through the tree- 
trunks to the margin of the lake of flowers and found 
us a warm ledge of rock where we could bask in the 
sun and talk about nothing. 

We returned to the Crag about two o’clock. Poor 
Fanny was honestly fagged out, so Aunt Maud un- 
earthed a hamper for Norman to carry and bade him 
take her home by easy stages. The rest of us stayed 
behind to fish. 

It’s the first time I’ve fished since I was terrified 
nearly out of my eight-year-old skin by catching a 
most horrible black eel, who tied himself up in such 
knots with my tackle that I dropped rod and all on 
the bank and took to my little heels. I remember giv- 


ing a farm-lad my last sixpence to run and take the 
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eel off the hook and throw him home again into the 
river. When the farm-lad came back he said the eel 
must have slid down into the water himself and taken 
the rod with him; but he stuck to my sixpence. For 
nearly a month I went about remorseful and miserable 
thinking of that poor eel with a hook in his gullet 
and a rod floating just over the top of his head; and 
if I hadn’t run against the farm-lad with my rod 
under his arm I should be mourning the eel’s fate till 
this day. 

This afternoon’s fishing was utterly different. 
There was no loathsome, unpardonable impaling of 
crawly maggots or worms. When Richard Camber 
opened his fly-book and turned over the leaves in the 
sunlight, Aunt Maud and I said we’d never seen pret- 
tier things. They were as bright and multi-colored as 
the little skeins of silk in the Berlin wool-shop; but 
they looked nicer, because each one was bound to a 
steel-blue barb on a tremulous coil of silvery gut. 
When I said what a shame it was to have caught and 
killed such dear little things, Richard was vastly en- 
tertained. He showed us how the flies were made. 
With a tiny clipping from the feather in my hat and 
with two bright threads from Aunt Maud’s rough 
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coat he made a fly in two minutes, and tied it to Nor- 
man’s tackle so that I might have the first cast. 

In spite of their opposition, I couldn’t resist Nor- 
man’s Crag. Prodded hard with the butt-end of the 
landing net it didn’t wobble much, so I climbed on 
and cast the fly on the water. It was a short, timid, 
stupid cast; but by some amazing luck my wrist felt 
a wonderful thrill, and Richard Camber yelled out: 

“ Strike!” 

I didn’t know at the time what “ strike ” meant; 
so I tried to hit the fish on the head with the point of 
the rod. But luck was still with me and the poor thing 
was fairly hooked. Richard became more excited than 
I’ve expected ever to see him. He shouted ever so 
many directions; and although I muddled them all, 
he managed to slip the net under the fish and bring 
him ashore. 

When I regained the bank the fish lay in his hand, 
smacking his wrist with its tail. It was a brown trout, 
grandly colored and bravely speckled. I touched its 
cold body and shivered. 

“ It’s a half-pounder,” he said. And after holding 
it out a little longer for my admiration, he suddenly 


passed his other hand under its poor panting snout. 
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There was something sinister in the movement, and I 
asked sharply: 

“ What are you going to do? ” 

“ Kill it at once,” he said, “I always kill them at 
once. I break their necks. They feel nothing. It’s the 
kindest way.” 

Perhaps it was my fancy; but the trout seemed 
to look up to me with a plea for mercy in his uncanny 
eyes. The hook, with its mocking lure of cotton and 
feather, still transfixed his unwary lip. It was too 
much. I said: | 

“ No. He’s not to be killed. Let him go.” 

“ Let him go? Throw back your first trout, and a 
half-pounder? No, surely ” he began. But I cut 
him short. 

“Its silly, no doubt,” I said, “and I'll get over 
it next time; but . . . please, Richard, let him go.” 


I hadn’t meant to use his name. It slipped out. 
As I said it he flushed with pleasure. I turned away 
quite vexed with myself. But, lingering on my name, 
he answered softly in my ear: 

“< Irene. He shall go.” 

Withdrawing the hook with his left hand he swung 
the prey twice in his right, and then flung him high 
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in air. The trout flashed like a wedge of jewel-crusted 
silver in the sun and sank amid a burst of diamond 
spray into the deepest pool of the river. 

Aunt Maud raised a wail of dismay. She hadn’t 
heard our colloquy. Richard rapidly explained, at the 
same time beginning to take the rods to pieces. | 

“ Why, you’re packing up your own rod too,” I 
said, surprised. . 

“ Certainly,” he answered. “It shall be a day of 
grace all round. We’ll kill nothing.” 

When we had spread out our wraps and were lolling 
on the sunny bank, Aunt Maud gave me a regular 
scolding. Aunt Maud herself wouldn’t hurt a fly; yet 
she delivered a thoroughly British and bloodthirsty 
discourse on the ethics of sport. She declared that 
the trout and the fox were two great gentlemen ; that 
the trout was the fox of the waters, and that the fox 
was the trout of the firm ground; and finally (as far 
as I could make Aunt Maud’s meaning out) that noth- 
ing pleased the trout and the fox so mightily as to be 
hunted and killed on fine mornings by sportsmen who 
played the game. When I didn’t answer, Aunt Maud 
further attempted to rouse me to a sense of shame by 


quoting my favorite old nursery lines: 
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One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a fish alive; 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 


I let him go again. 


Whereupon Richard Camber, without a moment’s 
hesitation, continued :— 


Why did I let him go? 


Because Irene told me so. 


And then before Aunt Maud, who was really put out, 
could grumble any more he added that the affair re- 
minded him of a folk-tale about a fish which he had 
heard from an old Indian up among the wildest 
mountains of the Colony. Of course we made him tell 
it. He said :— 

“ There was once a young chief who dreamed three 
times that the Great Spirit had chosen him to hear 
the Ten Words of Truth. So he arose at dawn and 
sought out a wise woman, a hundred years old, who 
answered him :— 

“< Throw that which is whiter than snow into that 
which is blacker than night. Then shall rise up from 
that which is blacker than night that which is hotter 
than the sun. And from that which is hotter than the 
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sun there shall spring that which is colder than the 


moon. And from that which is colder than the moon 
shall be heard the Ten Words of Truth.’ 

“ So the young chief when forth and wandered 
seven days and seven nights through the forest. And 
at sunrise on the eighth day he awoke and found that 
he had been pillowing his head upon a stone whiter 
than the new snow on the high mountains. ‘ This,’ 
said the young chief, ‘is that which is whiter than 
snow.” He lifted the stone from the ground, and at 
once there opened at his feet a deep pit blacker than 
night. | 

“ < This,’ the young chief said, ‘is that which is 
blacker than night. I will throw into it that which is 
whiter than snow.’ And he flung into the depths the 
white stone. l 

“ When he had counted ten three times he heard 
the white stone strike the black water with a sound 
like that of thunder on the other side of the hills. 
Then he bent down and saw a great golden bubble 
shining on the black water,.and he said, ‘ Down there 
is that which is hotter than the sun.’ 

“The golden bubble swung clear of the black 


water, and rose quickly toward the young chief. 
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And when he had counted three ten times the golden 
bubble hovered just above his outstretched hands. Its 
heat scorched off the young chief’s hair and eyebrows 
and set fire to the forest. Then the great golden 
bubble burst, and a little silver fish, colder than the 
moon, lay on the young chief’s right palm. 

“< This} said the young chief, ‘is that which is 
colder than the moon.’ But even as he spoke he 
moaned with pain, because the coldness of that fish 
was more terrible than the hotness of the bubble. And 
that fish opened its mouth and said, as clearly as a 
silver bell, ‘ Munûpa, which is the first of the Ten 
Words of Truth. And the young chief cried out be- 
cause of the anguish of the coldness of that fish. And 
then that fish opened its mouth again and said, as 
loudly as a silver trumpet, ‘ Nemati,’ which is the 
second of the Ten Words of Truth. But the young 
chief screamed aloud because the coldness of that fish 
could no more be endured; and he flung that fish 
back again into the pit. 

“ And the young chief’s hair and eyebrows grew 
again no more. And his right hand, which had thrown 
away that fish, withered. And the braves and the old 


men, and even the women and the little children, 
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cursed him because he had robbed the world of eight 
of the Ten Words of Truth. And so the young chief 
died.” 

As soon as Richard Camber ceased speaking, Aunt 
Maud and I cried out in the same breath :— 

“ But what’s the meaning of Munipa and Ne- 
mati? ” 

“'That’s the trouble,” he said. “I wish I knew. 
The old Indian himself couldn’t tell me.” 

“ You’ve made it all up,” said Aunt Maud with 
conviction. “ It’s a literary hoax.” 

But he stuck to it that the tale was authentic. And 
he supported it by all sorts of curious lore. He re- 
minded us of the mysterious word “ Tanias ” carved 
over and over again on the unfinished chapels of the 
Portuguese king, Manuel the Fortunate, at Batalha, 
which no one can interpret. Then he told us two facts 
which I would never have suspected, that the Indians 
in Fenimore Cooper are much more like the genuine 
article than the Indians in “ Hiawatha,” and that the 
Indians in Richard’s Colony are more unlike the Feni- 
more-Cooper Indians than a Spaniard is unlike a Rus- 
sian. It seems that some of the North American 


Indians have a language which lacks ever so many of 
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our letters, including n, and m, and p, whereas Rich- 
ard’s Indians could pronounce Munûpa and Nemati 
perfectly. | : 

Aunt Maud was ruffled. She said we were spending 
the whole afternoon in pulling things out and fling- 
ing them back. And when. I asked her to clear up 
Munipa and Nemati by the simple process of decid- 
ing what the First Two Words of Truth must neces- 
sarily be, she became cynical and said that they were 
Dinner and Clothes, or else Money and More Money, 
or perhaps Norman and Fanny, or most probable of 


all, Catching Fish and Throwing them away again. 


In the end Richard told us how he had discussed the | 


words with a very learned Jesuit who knows the 
Indians through and through. The Jesuit says that 
the words are both archaic and hopelessly corrupted ; 
and that, when such things can be interpreted, they 
nearly always turn out to be some trival extract from 
a pagan ritual, such as cutting the throat of a he- 
goat at the full moon. 


Bedtime. : 
He caught me in the hall before dinner, and wanted 


to know if I was tired and if the picnic had bored me. 
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I told him I wasn’t tired, and hadn’t been bored. He 


seemed much more at home with me, and asked next 
if I didn’t think we were getting on rather well. But 
I said we mustn’t begin issuing daily bulletins to one 
another or looking inside our minds too much. 

“Well, at least,” he said, * you'll let me thank 
you for calling me Richard? ” 

“ It was said without thinking,” I explained. “ My 
head was full of the poor fish. And that reminds me 
we’ve broken the bargain twice already. There was 
to be nothing sentimental. Yet, in the greenhouse 
yesterday and again at Norman’s Crag this after- 
noon, what happened? Why, I’d make a bet that Aunt 
Maud’s kitchen-maid has got a penny novelette in her 
box at this minute with the very same things in it.” 

“ Tl] borrow the book at once,” he said. 

But I wouldn’t be joked away from my point, and 
weve solemnly renewed the bargain that nothing is 
to be said or done which might anticipate the decision 
weve to make three weeks next Sunday. 

We've had our fill of music to-night. Aunt Maud 
sang Der Wanderer and Senta’s Ballad; Fanny fluted 
some of the very latest sentimental songs in a much | 


sweeter voice than they deserve; and Richard Camber 
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and I came fairly well out of a first-sight attempt at 


playing an arrangement for four hands of Beet- 
hoven’s Septet. As for Norman, he was the lion of the 
evening. He surprised us by quite a pretty talent for 
singing patter-songs and for vamping accompani- 
ments. When he once secured the piano-stool he stuck 
to it; but I, for one, laughed so much that I was 
sorry to see him get up. 


Wednesday, 3 r.m. 

I’ve just been admonished by Aunt Maud. 

After lunch she asked me to go with her to her 
room—an infrequent honor. When I can follow my 
own taste I shall have a bedroom just like Aunt 
Maud’s. There are very few movables in it although 
it’s large, hardly any ornaments or oddments. Aunt 
Maud leaves so few of her things about that you al- 
most believe that you are in a bedroom of a sound 
hotel and that Aunt Maud’s luggage has still to be 
brought up. Or, rather, it is still more like one of the 
best bedrooms in an aristocratic convent-school where 
they only receive the daughters of marquises and 
dukes. It isn’t comfortless, because there are two deep 


basket-chairs and a square of thick Eastern carpet in 
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the middle of the polished floor; but the whole effect 
is virginal and cloistral. 

Aunt Maud did not sit down in one of the wicker 
baskets. Instead she throned herself, like a handsome 
lady-abbess, on the high-backed, narrow, oak chair, 
which was my great-grandmother’s. Then I knew I 
was to be scolded; for Aunt Maud can’t scold prop- 
erly till she’s made herself uncomfortable. 

“ Irene,” she began. “ Do me a favor: I promised 
that when Richard Camber was fairly on the ground 
I wouldn’t interfere in the course of this business. If 
you hold me to my promise, I must keep it. But will 
you absolve me from it just for five minutes? ” 

“Pd rather not, aunt,” I said. “ But you know 
I can’t refuse. What is wrong? ” 

“ Perhaps nothing is wrong,” she answered. “ Un- 
less it’s my own judgment. But Pll say what’s in my 
mind. Irene, you’re not the sort of girl to have ac- 
cepted Richard Camber so quickly unless he had 
awakened in you quite a strong affection.” : 

I was on the point of bursting out with an indig- 
nant denial, and with a frank confession of the whole 
affair; but I remembered my treaty with Richard in 


the greenhouse, and had to hold my tongue. 
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“ It’s nothing to be ashamed of,” Aunt Maud went 
on. “ Quite the reverse. Why, you yourself, Irene, 
laid down the dogma that true love is always love at 
first sight. Before you and Richard Camber met, I 
was nine-tenths certain you would take to one another 
on the spot. Thank Heaven, I was right. You have a 
strong affection for Richard. But do you think you 
ought to keep it so much to yourself? ” 

I misunderstood her entirely, and began to remind 
her of Monday night and to beg that she would leave 
me alone a little longer before making me talk about 
it. Aunt Maud broke my speech off short. 

“'You’re all mistaken,” she said. “I’m not com- 
plaining of you for not being able to talk freely with 
me. That’s proper delicacy, and I respect it. But is 
it necessary to conceal so much of your feelings from 
Richard? ” 

“ From Richard? ” 

“ Yes; from Richard. I don’t expect you to wear 
your heart on your sleeve; but you might let him 
have a glimpse of it, Irene, now and then. On Sunday 
you sat upstairs by yourself all the afternoon. At 
night, when I went out of the drawing-room, you 
fought me like a little tigress till I came back again. 
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Yesterday, at the picnic, you held me with you by 


main force. And last night, before dinner, I saw 
Richard waylay you with a far happier face than he 
had when we all sat down.” 

“ You don’t want me to be like Fanny among the 
forget-me-nots? ” I protested. 

“ No, and I don’t want you to be like Irene in the 
hall: Richard isn’t sentimental; but he’s romantic— 
quite as romantic as you are—and deeply affection- 
ate. Irene, are you doing him and yourself full jus- 
tice? I’ve told you before that when he’s just home 
from three years’ roughness and wildness a little soft- 
ness and grace will be meat and drink to poor Rich- 
ard. Irene, I don’t deny that you’re already more 
truly in love than Fanny. But I’m back to my old 
_ point. If Fanny goes to one extreme, that’s no reason 
for you going to the other. If Fanny simpers too 
much over the word forget-me-not, that’s no reason 
why you should look as solemn as a botanist—and 
say myosotis. Give Richard more of his due. These 
first days ought always to be precious in his memory. 
Don’t pluck out the jewels and dim the gold.” 

“Were not a pair of spoons, aunt,” I retorted. 

“ No,” said Aunt Maud. “ And you’re not Hero 
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and Leander, or Pyramus and Thisbe, or Romeo and 
Juliet. As far as I can make out, you give him about 
as much notice as Dante got from Beatrice.” 

“ Really, aunt,” I said, recovering my wits, 
“ you’re distressing yourself without cause. Richard 
and I have a thoroughly good understanding. Surely 
you'll let us go our own way.” 

“ If you’re certain that your way and Richard’s 
way are the same way,” she replied, “ go that way 
by all means. But be quite certain. Don’t blow too 
cold on Richard’s ardor. Don’t nip him and starve 
him with an east wind. Of course he hasn’t said a word 
or breathed a hint of any such thing; but, if my eyes 
and ears are not worn out, you’ve nipped him once or 
twice already.” 

“ For instance, aunt? ” I demanded. 

“Well,” said Aunt Maud. “ Take yesterday. I 
should have liked him to have spoken far more dis- 
approvingly of Fanny when I asked him if he didn’t 
think her winning and pretty.” 

The thrust went home, and it humbled me. 

‘Tl think of what you’ve said, aunt,” I promised, 
trying to smile good-temperedly. 

“ Do, Irene,” she urged. “ It’s simply this. Fanny’s 
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trying to coerce Norman into poetry, and Irene’s 
~ trying to coerce Richard into prose. It’s enough to 
make me start my match-making all over again. It 
would serve you right if I gave Richard a golden- 
haired, baby-eyed, clinging, adoring Fanny, and 
handed you over to Norman, with his comic songs. 
Now run away and be a better girl.” 
I ran away. 
What would Aunt Maud say if I lent her these 


leaves to read? 


Thursday, before breakfast. 

Instead of lending Aunt Maud this diary, I lent 
it, so to speak, to myself, as one might lend a book 
to a second party; and, in bed last night, I delib- 
erately read every word of it right through from the 
beginning. I did my best to peruse it dispassionately, 
as if it had been the first half of a novel or a sheaf of 
leaves from some unknown person’s autobiography. 
The task took two hours, and it hasn’t made me 
happy. | 

It’s a week to-day since Aunt Maud definitely 
broached her plan. At first she believed it was a very 
good plan indeed; but I’ve little doubt that, by this 
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time, she wishes she had merely brought Richard 


Camber and me together here, without avowing her 
match-making designs to either of us. I’m sure she 
wishes she had let us take or leave one another in our 
own way. 

But if Aunt Maud is penitent about her plan, Pm 
just as much disenchanted with mine. Last night I 
couldn’t sleep through worrying over it. Have I done 
right? | 

Did Fanny’s hints and my own sensitiveness de- 
mand such a desperate remedy? Have I jumped out 
of the frying-pan into the fire? Was it wise to get 
out of a false position, for which I wasn’t to blame, 
by getting into an artificial one of my own making? 
And shall I have tact and will and patience enough 
to steer through the next three weeks without smash- 
ing on some uncharted reef of black humiliation? 

What’s worse, Aunt Maud’s latest lecture has ever 
so much in it. I’ve to be just to Richard as well as to 
myself. When I think of his scarred hand and his 
bronzed skin, and his mighty strength and his quiet, 
decisive speech, I know he’s every inch a man; and 
yet, when I recall some of his looks and tones, I know 
his heart is softer than a girl’s. Reading this diary 
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has made me almost ashamed of some of my sharp 
answers and curt denials and of the sarcasms and 
scoldings I’ve administered to him so plentifully. 
Have I the right, just because Aunt Maud was fussy 
and Fanny was rude, to tear the most romantic and 
tender chapters out of his book of life? On Sunday I 
proposed to him; and, if our amazing engagement 
isn’t dissolved, I shall have robbed him of his wooing. 
Have I done right? 

Yet I can’t feel sure that I’ve done wrong or that 
my plan is wholly bad. So I have passed a resolution. 
Here it is. I mean to practice from this hour what 
I preached to Richard on Tuesday night in the hall. 
I mean to have no more of the daily bulletins which I 
have been practically writing out for myself on these 
pages. I mean to end this diary. I mean to cease from 
introspection. I mean to accept each day as it comes. 
Aunt Maud and I have interfered enough; and, from 
this moment, things shall take their own course. 


Monday, May 11. 
The wind is blowing great guns outside, and the 
poor petals of apple-blossom are whirling like snow 


against the glass. 
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For ten days I have stuck to my resolution. Half 


a dozen times I have lifted these leaves from their 
hiding-place, and once I have even sat down and 
dipped my pen in the ink. But I can hold out no 
longer. Instead of having Aunt Maud as a confidante, 
I bear the hourly strain of a mean secretiveness and 
a deception. If only I could bring myself to tell her 
all! But I can’t; so it’s to these quires of white paper 
that I must disburden myself once more. 

Not that there’s anything very wonderful to tell. 
It’s been dry enough for tennis, so we’ve played 
rather a lot. We find we get the best game when it’s 
Norman and I against Richard and Aunt Maud. 
Fanny reclines in a deck-chair, under a pink sun- 
shade, and looks on. One day we had another picnic 
at the bluebells. Richard caught eleven trout near 
the Crag, and Aunt Maud caught three. On Thurs- 
day, Lord and Lady Ripplebourne came over in a 
bucking and kicking and snorting yellow motor-car, 
and invited themselves to lunch. They’re hateful. Last 
spring they were only Sir William and Lady Mack- 
son, and almost endurable. When I first saw them, 
seven years ago, they were just Mister and Missis, 


and quite nice. Aunt Maud says that when they’re 
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Marquis and Marchioness she’ll have to forbid them 


the house. 

Up to now, Norman and Fanny have suspected 
nothing. But then, they’re pretty well occupied with 
their own affairs. The course of true love hasn’t been 
running smooth. Fanny isn’t the daughter of a gover- 
ness for nothing. She’ll no more pass over the Manly 
Fellow’s little lapses and blunders in the Art of Love 
than her mamma would have passed over le bon plume 
or la jolie gardin in Aunt Maud’s French exercises. 

I admit that the Manly Fellow is a bit trying. 
For instance, on Friday night, just after Fanny had 
finished a song in which she assured us that Love is 
long and Joy is brief, and only Death can bring 
= Relief, Norman straightway took her place at the 
piano and began cheerfully chirping a lay to the 
effect that of all the Bad Luck Wot hed struck in 
his Life, the worst was his perfickly luvelly Wife. 
And again, on Saturday evening, when Aunt Maud 
asked him if he wasn’t going to take Fanny to see the 
quarry in the moonlight, he sang out “ Right ho! ” 
and wanted to know when the rest of us would be 
ready. 

Aunt Maud doesn’t tell tales; but I can see that 
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Norman and Fanny are getting on her poor nerves 
terribly. She’s perpetually having to pour oil upon 
the waters. Even when Norman is caught red-handed 
in the most callous crimes against conventional senti- 
mentalism, he’s generally impenitent until Aunt Maud 
has reasoned with him and begged him to be more con- 
siderate to Fanny’s little fancies. And Aunt Maud’s 
so tender-hearted that it makes her wretched to see 
things going wrong and people quarreling. 
Yesterday, after Fanny had been shedding some 
quite reasonable tears, I caught Aunt Maud sitting 
alone, with such a sad and troubled face that I would 
have given the world to have been able to comfort her 
and to put my arms round her and to say: “ Never 
mind, dearest Aunt Maud. You didn’t make the match 
between Norman. and Fanny, and it isn’t your fault 
they’re always fighting. But you’ve made the match 
between Richard and me, and we’re head over ears in 
love, and we’re the happiest pair in creation.” But I 
couldn’t say that, although I felt Aunt Maud hunger- 
ing for it. My aloofness wounds her. She must think 
I’m so poor-hearted that I can only give affection to 
Richard by taking it away from her. She’s unhappy 


over it, and so am I. 
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But I’m vilely selfish; and I didn’t realize how 
unhappy I could be until the post came this morn- 
ing. It brought Richard’s first batch of letters from 
his District. Since he sailed for home trouble has 
broken out between some Dutch traders and Richard’s 
favorite tribe of Indians, and the truce between them 
is only to last until Richard’s return. He showed me 
the chief’s letter because it was so sweet and quaint. 
The Indians entreat “ Fighting Horse ” not to linger 
beyond “the big water.” It seems that “ Fighting 
Horse ” is their name for Richard. Why they gave 
it him he doesn’t tell me. Doubtless it’s grounded 
on some brave deed which he’s too modest to confess. 

“ What will Fighting Horse say in his reply?” I 
asked. | | 

We were walking in the quarry. He halted and 
said: 

“ Irene, I’m not going to break the bargain. I’m 
not going to rush you. Our month isn’t up till the 
Sunday after next. But I should like to write back 
to Black Hawk and tell him that I will sail at the end 
of September.” 

At the thought of his sailing away I suddenly 
knew how much he has become to me in these two 
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short weeks. Before I met Richard Camber, I seem to 
have held a vague, stupid idea that one could only 
either love a man, or hate him, or be indifferent to 
him. I hadn’t dreamed that, without necessarily fall- 
ing in love, one can attain to a strong, affectionate 
comradeship. In many things I feel myself to be more 
intertwined with Richard than with anybody else in 
the world, not excepting even Aunt Maud. And so, 
when he said “ I will sail ”—“‘ I,” instead of ‘“ we ”— 
my heart chilled and shrank. It’s because I’ve had so 
few real friends before—perhaps never one at all 
save Aunt Maud. 

“You want to think, Irene,” he said kindly, when 
I remained silent. “ It’s only fair you should. Let 
us sit down.” 

We crossed into the summer-house. I thought of 
our first Sunday morning under its golden thatch, 
and it seemed incredible that there was still half of 
our month to run. I felt we had been fast friends 
for years, and the faintest hint of parting was so in- 
tolerable that an almost irresistible impulse urged 
me to say boldly, “ We will sail at the end of Septem- 
ber.” | 


But I didn’t say it. Instead, I answered sensibly 
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and logically that he might fix the end of September 


without prejudice to our Yes or No. 

Why do I feel so miserable? I ought to feel proud 
and thankful that I wasn’t hasty and weak; because 
I’ve surely not wavered in my resolve not to marry 
Richard Camber or anybody else, without love. Yet 
the moment when I so nearly said “ We will sail,” was 
a moment of wild happiness. It seemed momentarily 
glorious to fling all doubt and fear to the winds and 
to throw myself into such strong and gentle and loyal 
arms as Richard’s. But I came to my senses in time. 
If he must sail without me, he must; and I shan’t be 
the first person in history that’s had to part, with a 


sore heart, from a dear friend. 


Later. 

Now that there’s been more time to think it over, 
I can’t feel thankful enough that I had the sense and 
decency to hold my tongue this morning. 

In my overweening conceit I was taking it for 
granted that as soon as I condescend to want Richard 
he will fall into raptures of gratitude and joy. Yet, 
for all I know, these two weeks have cured him, and 


he may be making up his mind to let everything end 
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with our month. Didn’t I wring out his solemn assent 
to a bargain on both sides? And didn’t I make it 
plain that, if he should want to back out of every- 
thing, there was to be no suggestion of dishonor 
or unkindness, no grievance, no soreness, no ran- 
kling? 

It’s true that during the first three days of this 
precious engagement he fluttered my inexperienced 
maiden heart by such ardent tones and looks and 
words that I could have sworn he worshiped the 
ground I trod on. But, ever since the night in the 
hall, when I made him renew his vow against senti- 
ment, he has kept himself perfectly in hand. 

We have been seven or eight times alone together 
for an hour or two at a stretch, and we have chattered 
as freely as children about pretty nearly everything 
under the sun. But there’s been no more holding of 
hands, no more melting glances or soft little speeches. 
On the face of it the explanation is that he has 
stuck to his contract; but how do I know that he 
hasn’t silently lifted me down from my goddess’s 
pedestal and set me on the level of a mere good 
chum? 


And if I’m no longer a goddess, a worshipful, de- 
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lectable, covetable damozel; if I’ve become a mere 
Girl to leave Behind Him; then—Heavens !—then I 
shudder to think what might have followed had I said, 
“ We will sail at the end of September! ” 


10.10 p.m. 

This has been a sort of Black Monday—as black 
as Black Hawk’s letter. Everything that’s happened 
to-day has had a sting in its tail. Or is it that the 
nor’-easter has made me a little nervy? 

Richard was invisible all afternoon writing his let- 
ters. Once or twice I was wicked enough to wish that 
Tossing Bull or Bellowing Buffalo had wrung Black 
- Hawk’s neck. Although it took me nearly an hour 
to scrawl this diary, it seemed as if the afternoon 
would never pass. I went down once into the quarry 
to be out of the wind, but the Manly Fellow was in 
the summer-house cleaning a gun. What he’s going 
to shoot at this time of the year, goodness only knows 
—unless it’s Fanny! Still, Norman’s always cleaning 
something, or screwing and unscrewing a racquet- 
frame, or pottering with the joints of a rod, or 
taking a golf-ball out of his pocket and meditating 
upon it like a clairvoyant gazing at a crystal. Until 
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it comes to actually accomplishing something, he’s 
such a murderous and athletical-looking Nimrod that 
every bird and beast and fish in the parish must shiver 
in its skin at the sight of him. 

I had to stay a few minutes while Norman told me 
how he had “ done a swop” with Reggie, whereby 
Norman acquired the gun, while Reggie received fifty 
shillings and Norman’s old phonograph. Norman de- 
clared that Reggie had the better of the bargain, be- 
cause a lot of awfully good discs went with the phono- 
graph, including “ The Sucking-pigs are singing 
up in the turnip-trees.” He added (to her lasting 
credit) that Fanny “barred” the talking-machine 
in general and the sucking-pigs in particular. 

I got Norman to hand me the gun and to show me 
how to snap it open at the breech. It made me wish 
once more that I was a man. Norman was full of 
absurd admiration at my courage in the presence of 
two empty barrels. He says Fanny screams dreadfully 
at a gun, and that’s why he cleans it on the sly. In- 
deed, I had to abridge the interview because he began 


to confess his lack of objection to “a jolly sort of 


girl that’s a bit of a sport.” 
To-night, after dinner, a silly little thing happened _ 
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that upset me out of all proportion. Fanny got rum- 
maging in the Japanese cabinet among the “ Songs 
without Words,” and the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
and the other bound volumes of music that we never 
play. All of a sudden she raised a small shriek of joy. 
She had found Aunt Maud’s immense old photo- 
graph album, as big as a family Bible. As Fanny 
exhumed it Aunt Maud, who hates the sight of 
the thing, frowned disapproval. But Fanny simply 
cried: | | 

“Oh, Mr. Camber, do help me to lift this great 
big book, and I’ll show you my portrait when I was 
a little girl!” 

He carried it for her to the Chesterfield, where she 
made Richard sit on her right and me on her left, 
while Norman stood behind and looked over my 
shoulder. Fanny unclasped the tasteless gilded cover 
and exposed upon her knee the first page, with four 
faded photographs in its four ignobly-shaped and 
over-gilded frames. The fact of her possessing such a 
thing made me realize for the first time that Aunt 
Maud did indeed belong to the older generation. 

“ Do tell us who they all are, Miss Baxenden,” 


cooed Fanny. But Aunt Maud promptly answered. 
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“ Nobody wants to know. You said you would show 
us your photograph as a little girl.” 

Fanny began turning the leaves. At last she 
paused, tittered, and demanded: 

“ Isn’t it perfectly dreadful? ” 

The photograph represented Fanny at a very 
tender age. She was vested in a decidedly meager 
garment. The “artist”? had dumped her upon a 
towsled rug which had somehow found its way to the 
base of some savage rocks overhung by an uncertain 
tree. Her chubby fingers were engaged in the mane 
of a toy lion on wheels, and her baby eyes were up- 
lifted to the heaven from which she had so lately 
flown. We all said it was very sweet; and, thus en- 
couraged, Fanny proceeded to show us its successors. 
First we saw a ten-year-old Fanny, in a long white 
night-gown, with a starry scepter in her hand and a 
tinfoil crescent on her head—a souvenir of Fanny’s 
triumph as the Good Fairy Moonbeam at some school 
theatricals. Next there were two very thin Fannys 
with pigtails, in short skirts; and, to wind up, there 
was last year’s fluffy-haired, misunderstood Fanny, 
in an evening blouse. Altogether they made a pretty 


set of pictures; and I can call Heaven to witness that, 
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when I told Fanny so, on the Chesterfield, I meant 
every word, and that anything so petty as envy had 
never entered my head. But Fanny went on turning 
the leaves till she exclaimed: 

“ Why, I do believe this is Irene!” 

Aunt Maud joined us to look, standing by Nor- 
man’s side and leaning over Fanny’s shoulder. The 
photograph we all saw was that utterly outrageous 
atrocity which was taken in Cornwall—the one where 
I’m wearing the thick boots and the tight waterproof, 
so that I look like a model little boy who’s swallowed 
a poker. Everybody was aghast. 

I was just going to say something very strong 
about it being perfectly hideous, when I thought of 
a better way. I remembered the portrait that was 
done at Leamington four years ago, when I was 
one of Jenny Herne’s bridesmaids. I remembered 
that it did really make me look downright hand- 
some—far handsomer than any of Fanny’s; so I 
said : 

“ Give me the book.” 

I drew it from Fanny’s knee to mine, and turned 
more leaves. Richard had to lean a little across Fanny 


so as to see, and Norman and Aunt Maud bent lower 
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till we seemed like a great huddling sea-monster, all 
eyes. 

I reached the last leaf without finding what I 
sought. In passing I caught sight of a fair portrait 
of Richard alongside a beautiful one of Aunt Maud; 
but I hurried on before Fanny saw what they were. 
Then, with all the eyes still on the book, I turned the 
leaves hastily back to the beginning; but all in vain. 
Yet I could swear that I stuck the portrait in the 
album myself the very morning it came from the 
photographer’s. 

When I looked up and asked Aunt Maud if she 
didn’t remember it, she said she thought she did. 

“Then you’ve taken it out of the album and lost 
it,” I said, feeling humiliated and angry. 

“I haven’t looked at the album for years,” she 
retorted, “ and when you and Fanny have done nurs- 
ing it, I don’t mean to look at it any more for ever. 
Pd rather sit out a November afternoon among the 
mummies at the British Museum than go through it 
again. Richard, please put it away.” 

He buried it once more in the Japanese cabinet. 
Nobody made any nice speech to me or helped me 


out of my chagrin. Indeed I was quite grateful to 
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Norman when, at the most awkward moment of the 
pause, he brisked up and asked Fanny if he might 
sing the Sucking-pigs in the turnip-trees just once. 
Fanny didn’t let him do it; but he sang “ The Twins’ 
Bank-Holiday ” instead, and so thawed the frosty air. 

Before I came to bed, while Norman was asking 
Richard if he couldn’t give him any foreign postage- 
stamps, I scribbled a note to the Leamington people 
and asked them to send two or three more copies of 
the photograph by return. I hope I’m neither spiteful 
nor vain, but I’m determined that Fanny and Richard 
and all of them shall see that there are other girls 
besides Fanny who can make a pretty picture. Per- 
haps I’m a bit of a cat; but, if so, people oughtn’t to 
stroke cats the wrong way. 

P. §.—I’ve sung Richard’s praises very often in 
this diary; but, before I get into bed, I’m going to 
_ set down a grievance. When I couldn’t find my photo- 
graph and felt so awkward, he didn’t make the faint- 
est effort to come to my rescue. He sat quite glum 
and worried, as if Fate had treated him very badly 
in linking him to a young woman who used to look 
such a gawky fright. He was called to gallantry, and 
he disobeyed. | 
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Tuesday night. 

After Black Monday, Black Tuesday. 

Richard met me at breakfast with one of his 
grave airs, and asked me, when no one was listen- 
ing, if I could meet him in the green-house at ten 
o’clock. 

The wind was so nipping outside that I found it 
beautifully snug under the big palm. I quite believed 
that Richard was going to say that he was sorry 
about last night, and I’d made up my mind to forgive 
him and to be extra-specially nice. But he didn’t men- 
tion last night at all. He said: 

“ Irene, about our bargain.” 

My heart beat faster, and I knew something un- 
welcome was on the way. 

“I think we can say,” he continued, “ that .we’ve 
both kept it pretty faithfully up to now. Sixteen days 
have passed, and there are fourteen left. I haven’t 
forgotten the promise you wrung from me under this 
very tree. Ten days before the last Sunday comes I 
am to go away and leave you in peace for a week. 
That means I am to start on Thursday.” 

My heart sank even lowcr than it did yesterday 
after Black Hawk’s letter. Black Hawk is thousands 
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of miles away, and it’s twenty weeks to the end of 
September: but next Thursday is next Thursday. 

Whenever I’ve thought lately about this going- 
away-for-a-week clause in our treaty, I’ve assumed 
that it would be tacitly dropped by mutual consent. 
I’ve ceased to see much need for it; and I’ve been 
flattering myself that he wouldn’t want to leave me 
unless I reminded him of his promise. 

“ Do you still command me to go? ” he asked. 

If I could have made sure that he wanted to stay, I 
should have answered honestly No. But my pride rose 
up stiffly. I felt that he ought to have expressed far 
more unwillingness to go away. I reminded myself 
that I had proposed to him once, and that to ask him 
to stay would be as bad as proposing again. Besides, 
I was still a little sore about last night. So I inquired 
as calmly as he: 

“ Don’t you think yourself that it’s better? ” 

“I don’t,” he replied, more openly and warmly. 
“ I don’t think so now, and I never did. But I pledged 
you my word, and I will keep it without grumbling.” 

My own coldness melted at once in the honest 
fervor of his regret; and, with a suddenly lightened 


heart, I decided to absolve him from his promise. But, 
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instead of confessing candidly that I wanted him to 


stay, I maneuvered and asked: 

“If you go, how will you explain it to Aunt 
Maud? ” 

“T’ve thought of that,” he said. “Tl blame it 
on Black Hawk, or rather on these Dutch skunks 
that have been plucking his feathers. Maud has read 
Black Hawk’s letter. She understands that, before 
I go back, I’ll have to deal with it, either through 
the Colonial Secretary and the Dutch Consul, or per-. 
haps even the Foreign Office and the Netherlands 
Minister.” 

“ It sounds dreadfully important,” I said, genu- 
inely impressed. Alongside so much big, real life I 
perceived the insignificance of my own petty moods 
and saa and I added, “If it’s your duty, you 
must go.” 

“It’s a duty that could wait, » he replied. “ I’ve 
only mentioned it to show that I have a reasonable 
excuse for Maud. But I mustn’t keep on worrying 
you, Irene. You think it’s better I should stick to the 
agreement, and I oughtn’t to a and wriggle out 
of it?” 


Whatever generous instincts I may possess all 
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urged me to bid him stay. But I couldn’t hit on the 
right words, and some poor sort of pride helped to 
tie my tongue. Indeed, I’m not sure that I didn’t have 
a weakling’s contemptible satisfaction at the thought 
that I could order him hither and thither, and either 
keep him at my side or send him straight off among 
Cabinet Ministers and Consuls and Ambassadors. 

So I held my peace, and he is to go on Thursday. 
When it was too late, and he was breaking it to Aunt 
Maud in my presence, I divined how sincere was his 
disappointment. But I couldn’t tell him I had altered 
my mind. So he’s to go. 

To-night I despise myself. For weeks I’ve smugly 
hugged the delusion that I’m a delicate-spirited, high- 
minded, level-headed, sound-hearted, clear-thinking, 
plain-speaking, honest, resolute, efficient young 
woman. But my eyes have been opened at last. Under 
all my fine show of candor and decision I am a cow- 
ardly waverer, deceiving everybody—and cheating 
myself most of all. I love Aunt Maud more than ever, 
and there’s no one under the sun I like better than 
Richard. Yet I’m always bewildering, rebuffing, and 
chilling them both, and I’m constantly making su- 


perior-person fun of Norman and Fanny. 
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If I’ve lacked bosom-friends, perhaps it’s been less 
my misfortune than my fault. Perhaps, after all, 


I’m not a nice girl. 


Wednesday morning. 

In honor of Richard’s last day we are to lunch 
early and drive to Bulchester, to see the Abbey. Aunt 
Maud says she must stay at home. I wasted fifteen 
futile minutes after breakfast in arguing and coax- 
ing. But it was no good. Aunt Maud was immovable. 
Neither Richard nor I could persuade her. To Rich- 
ard she replied that she was afraid of taking cold; 
and after he had left the room she repeated the same 
words to me. 

“ I mean it, Irene,” she said. “‘ I’m afraid of taking 
cold . . . that is, if I sit by my beloved niece in the 
carriage. She’s the coldest creature I know. The 
wonder to me is that Richard hasn’t frozen into a 
Snow-Man days and days ago. I expect we shall lift 
him out of the carriage to-night a block of solid ice.” 

There was an unmistakable tinge of seriousness in 
her teasing; and it gave me an unhoped-for oppor- 
tunity of making a request which I had shrunk from 
broaching. 
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“ Very well, aunt,” I retorted. “ If he’s coming 
back frozen hard, let us have a Christmas blaze in 
the drawing-room as we did that first Sunday 
night. And let’s have the Chesterfield drawn up 
again opposite the hearth. And let’s get Fanny 
and Norman out of the way. And then I'll be as 
tropical and soft and feminine and gushing as 
you like.” 

It quite brightened Aunt Maud up. 

“Well do it, Irene,” she said. And we parted as 
gayly and freely as we used to do before my deceiving 
began. 

To-day I’m determined to be nice to Richard. I 
judged him too hardly about the photograph. Al- 
though he’s so capable and brainy in big things, he 
isn’t swift-witted in these little emergencies. I’ve been 
recalling how nonplused he was when Aunt Maud 


met us marching up arm-in-arm from the quarry. 


A Quarter to Six. . 

We've just come back from Bulchester. 

With a wind which was quite as blusterous but not 
nearly so cold as yesterday’s, the drive was glorious. 
Although we didn’t start till nearly half-past twelve, 
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we were pulling up in the middle of Bulchester as the 
Abbey clock struck two. 
We couldn’t get into the Abbey at first. Every door 
was locked and bolted, and all possible precautions 
had been taken to prevent misguided citizens from 
sneaking in and saying their prayers. In the long run 
we found the sexton’s cottage. The sexton’s wife told 
us that there was choral evensong every Wednesday 
afternoon, and that the church would be open at 
three; but that if we wanted to climb to the tower 
we could go forthwith at sixpence a ’ead. 

Norman exulted greatly. He affirmed that while 
he “rather barred these sort of musty-fusty old 
churches, especially on week-days,” a climb was pure 
joy. He expressed his hope that the ascent was 
dangerous; and, when the sexton’s wife replied that 
it was just like going upstairs to bed, and that she 
’adn’t never ’eard that nobody’d ever ’appened no 
accident, Norman’s disappointment seemed acute. 

Richard was for leaving Fanny and me on a sunny 
seat in the Close, while he and Norman went up; 
but neither of us would hear of it. The wind had 
swept the land so clear of mist that I knew the view 


over the spring fields and orchards would be mag- 
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nificent. Besides, I wasn’t going to have Richard 
think me a muff. As for Fanny, she declared flatly 
that Norman must either remain on firm earth or take 
her with him into danger. While we were arguing it 
out in the impassive presence of the sexton’s wife, 
sundry small children drifted out of the shades be- 
hind her until the doorway was thronged with half 
a dozen little sextons and sextonesses, in pinafores, 
who munched bread-and-jam, and listened in a bored 
manner to our discourse. When the mother retired 
into the gloom to find the keys, these urchins accepted 
_the shilling which Richard gave them for chocolates 
without visible gratitude or emotion. 

The sexton’s wife personally conducted us to a 
little lancet-shaped door in one of the stumpy western 
towers, and opened it with a key as long as the 
youngest infant’s arm. We found ourselves at the 
foot. of a broad spiral staircase, in a vaulted square 
hall rather dimly lit by an opening into the south 
aisle of the nave. Here the sextoness gave us some 
unclear directions as to our progress along the roofs ; 
and then, having told us that we was to ’ammer on 


the door when we wanted to come out, she banged 
the bit of old oak behind her and went off. 
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Richard led the way and I was second. After we 


had mounted ten or twelve steps we found ourselves 
in solid darkness as black as night, and straightway 
Fanny burst into lamentings. I threw a few words 
down over my shoulder into the pit of blackness to 
cheer her upward. 

“ Yowre all right, Fanny,” I said. “ There’ll be a 
window soon. This is the darkest part.” 

“I don’t mind it being dark,” moaned Fanny; 
“its the spiders. I can feel them all over me. I 
wouldn’t mind if ?? She broke off into two short, 
sharp shrieks and wailed, “ Beetles!” 

“ You little silly!” retorted Norman’s voice, just 
behind me. “ What would beetles and spiders have to 


live on in here? If you’d said rats or mice———” 


Fanny’s groan of anguish almost curdled my blood. 
I turned back to Norman and whispered: 

“Mr. Hastings, you’re too bad. Why don’t you 
strike a match? ” 

He didn’t answer, but I heard a match rasp against 
the wall and a yellow gleam lit up the gray old stones 
and Fanny’s ashen face. The poor thing made a 
desperate dash at Norman’s arm, and his match went 


out. 
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“ We can’t walk side by side, dear,” snapped Nor- 


man, a few seconds later. “* There isn’t room.” 
- With equal asperity Fanny rejoined: 

“ Then I’m going straight down again.” 

By burning his fingers with more matches Richard 
was able to show Fanny that Norman was right, and 
that if he had tried to walk beside her on the narrow 
part of the steps there wouldn’t have been room for 
more than the tips of his toes. We settled it by mak- 
ing Norman take the fourth place, while Fanny | 
hooked a finger in the back of my belt. 

It seems we ought to have kept on climbing until 
we reached the south-west angle of the nave roof, 
whence there is a broad leaden walk, with a high bal- 
ustrade to the door in the central tower. But when 
we reached the entrance to the triforium we left the 
main staircase and went to peep down at the nave 
floor and to gaze up into the vault. The church looked 
grand and mysterious, like a vast limestone cavern, 
while the wind in the roofs boomed like a river rolling 
underground. 

Going east, the triforium ends with the nave in- 
stead of continuing round the transept. But we didn’t 


turn back westward to our original staircase as we 
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ought to have done. Richard found a door into a 


turret where there was another spiral, very narrow 
but very light and clean and airy. We all went wind- 
ing up till we came out on the wide, flat leads at the 
foot of the clerestory windows. 

For a long time Fanny couldn’t be coaxed into 
looking over the parapet. She protested that she 
would be sure to lose her head and throw herself over, 
and it was only when Norman had made a great deal 
of fun of her that she consented to hold his hand and 
mine while she took a peep. But we were not high 
enough for the view, and the only notable sight we 
saw was a peacock flaunting his tail in the rector’s 
garden. 

We were still unaware that we had missed the usual 
route to the top. At last Richard found a way. The 
sexton’s wife turned pale when we told her all about 
it an hour later ; and I don’t wonder. It begins with a 
few steep stone stairs inside the base of an enormous 
pinnacle. You squeeze up till the stairs turn at right 
angles and lead out through a big slit in the north 
side of the pinnacle right on to'a boldly arched flying- 
buttress. The buttress is cut into steps so as to form 


a stone staircase or steep bridge leading to the 
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balustrade round the nave roof about thirty feet 
higher up. There’s a light iron rail to catch hold 
of ; but the whole buttress looks as frail as a spider’s 
web, and it’s so old that there are bits of moss and 
little yellow flowers growing in the joints. The but- 
tress must be a yard wide, but it looks much less while 
you’re crawling up, poised above nothing. 

Richard was so peremptory in ordering Fanny and 
me not to attempt the passage that, for a time, I 
gave way and the men started up, Richard leading. 
Fanny and I stood under the buttress watching them 
till Richard shouted down that we were to stand 
aside in case any flakes of stone fell. But we could 
still look up and see their faces. 

As the Manly Fellow shoved through the slit and . 
grasped the rail, he waved his cap to Fanny with 
a fine air of a knight doing a deed of daring to please 
his ladye. He mounted a few steps. It called for nerve, 
but it didn’t look dangerous. Suddenly, however, 
Norman halted, as white as a ghost. 

“Come on, Hastings! It’s as firm as a rock!” 
sang out Richard, who was halfway up. | 

“I’m coming,” groaned Norman. And he mounted © 


one more step. 
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Richard turned round very cautiously, so as to 
face Norman, and sat down on the mossy stone. The 
wind was rattling the wire guards on the windows and 
cuffing roughly at the projecting stone gutters and 
gargoyles. I too went pale, and Fanny began to 
moan. 

“No, don’t!” shouted Richard, as he caught 
sight of Norman’s face. “Stay where you are. I 
mean, go back! You’re not in form. There’s too much 
wind.” 

“ PII be all right in a minute,” Norman gasped, 
with his eyes starting out of his head. 

“ Don’t be an ass!” retorted Richard. “ It’s noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. We’re all short of nerve some- 
where. For instance, if my life depended on going 
into a room where a child was creaking a basket-lid — 
or grinding the point of a slate-pencil across a slate, 
I couldn’t do it. You'll fall. Go back!” | 

A gust of wind screeched at him as he spoke; yet 
he sat on the thin hoop of worn stone and talked as 
easily as if he had been on the Chesterfield before the 
drawing-room fire. But Norman still clutched the rail 
and answered: 


“Tm...tTm in form... thanks, awfully! 
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. only . . . I don’t feel very well ... and... 


93 


and 

“Tell him to come down,” I said to Fanny. And, 
as Richard gained the top, she keened out tearfully: 

“ Norman! Norman, do you hear? Come down!” 

When Fanny had pleaded, commanded, and threat- 
ened sufficiently to save his dignity, Norman obeyed, 
first bawling out to Richard: | 

“Tm feeling quite fit again now, but Fanny’s in 
a blue funk, so I’ve got to go back.” 

He rejoined us, with the dazed look of a man 
who has been reprieved at the very foot of the scaf- 
fold, and straightway fell to rating Fanny for spoil- 
ing the sport. I hadn’t despised the Manly Fellow 
at all for not having a head; but I did think it was 
rather mean to turn round on poor Fanny. Fanny 
thought so too, and broke into a fit of weeping. I 
tried to console her, and made matters worse. 

“ Leave me alone, Irene,” she sobbed. “ I’m going 
straight down this minute. Norman’s horrid. I hate 
him!” 

“ Come, Fanny,” I said, trying to coax her out of 
her trouble. “ You mustn’t say that. Remember we’re 


in church—or, rather, we’re on it.” But Fanny 
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wouldn’t be mollified. She stamped her foot and broke 
out afresh: 

“I hate him! He’s been horrid to me all the week. 
If it hadn’t been for me he’d have fallen and been 
killed. I wish he had. And I wish I’d been killed too!” 

I was honestly shocked. Norman flushed to the 
roots of his hair, and it was all horribly painful and 
awkward. I began to wonder if it wasn’t high time to 
clear off and let them fight it out for themselves. 
Fanny’s next outburst decided me. 

“ Yow’ve been horrid to me, Norman, perfectly 
horrid!” she sobbed. “ I’m sure Mr. Camber’s never 
horrid to Irene.” 

I lost all patience. 

“ Fanny’s upset,” I said curtly to Norman. “ She 
mustn’t climb roofs again. You’d better take her 
down.” | 

He began stammering.objections, but I turned to 
the turret door and held it open until they had passed 
through. Unhappily, even the sanctified atmosphere 
of the church itself could not cast out their devils, 
and the vaults of the triforium soon reverberated with 
their wordy strife. 


By the time I could close the door and glance up 
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to the higher roofs, Richard had nearly reached the 


opening in the angle of the central tower. I suppose 
he thought we were all safely squabbling on the lower 
leads, for he didn’t look back. 

A sudden desire to stand, just for once, at his side, 
amid excitement and danger, overwhelmed me, and I 
hoisted myself up the steep steps in the pinnacle 
and peeped out of the slit-like doorway at the but- 
tress. It would have made me quail had I stopped to 
think; so I pushed quickly through and clutched the 
rail. 

There was a lull in the wind. The sun warmed my 
hand and brightened the green moss and the yellow 
flowers. To mount the buttress seemed the easiest 
thing in the world, and I ran up the first dozen steps 
as lightly as going upstairs. Then I paused for 
breath; and, at the same moment, Richard turned 
round, and saw me, and came running along the 
leads. | 

I was about to wave him back with my free hand 
when I felt the stones under my feet beginning to 
tremble. I didn’t guess that it was merely the Abbey 
clock girding itself up to strike three; and, as the 


whole buttress quivered, like one’s wrist when one is 
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holding the handles of a galvanic battery, I went as 
deathly pale as Norman. Then there crashed out from 
the noisiest of the bells the four-quarter chime, and 
my bridge shook like a leaf. I closed my eyes and 
clung with two desperate hands to the vibrating rail. 
I seemed to be on some monster’s back, rocking and 
soaring up into infinite space. Richard’s voice cried 
out, but it sounded leagues and leagues away, and 
the words he spoke were dinned down by the tre- 
mendous boom of the big bell tolling the hour. Thrice 
the big bell boomed mightily, and then its immense 
resoundings were harshly mingled with sudden, 
strident chords from the full organ in the church 
below. Meanwhile the lull was over, and the gale was 
buffeting and roaring and howling all round and 
under and over my swaying perch. The grip seemed 
to go out of my hands, and I gave myself up to fall. 

But a voice said “Irene!” almost in my ear. I 
knew it was Richard; but I didn’t dare to open my 
eyes till I felt my hand strongly grasped in his. 
Then I looked into a face paler than my own. 

“ Don’t try to turn round,” he said, “ and don’t 
look down. Fix your eyes on me. Now!” 


He went up backward, almost lifting me up each 
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step as he drew me forward with his right hand. 
He made me grip the rail with my own right hand, 
while he held it with his left. I couldn’t keep my 
eyes fixed on his; but they rested on his long scar, 
and it calmed me. The wind fell, and the organ’s 
voice became so soft and sweet that, when we were 
safely landed on the roof of the nave, I began to 
laugh. 

But Richard would not so much as smile. Still 
gripping my hand as if he thought I meant to throw 
myself over the balustrade, he rebuked my foolhardi- 
ness so sternly that the tears came into my eyes. 
Even a verbatim recital of Fanny’s remarks to Nor- 
man did not satisfy him that I had done right to 
leave the lower leads; and he went on reproving me 
so earnestly that I nearly blurted out, “ The truth 
is, I wanted to be with You!” But I kept the truth 
to myself and asked when we were to begin ascend- 
ing the central tower. 

“ Never,” he answered, promptly and strongly. 
“There are not going to be any central towers this 
afternoon. I’ve found the proper way down. It’s 
quite easy—at the west end. Let us go.” 


So far as the principal tower was concerned I 
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beat my wings in vain against the iron bars of his 
resolve. But I wouldn’t hurry down. 

“ At least,” I protested, “we can follow this 
balustrade round to the back of the choir, where we 
can see a bit of the view sheltered from the wind.” 

The gangway was so wide and the balustrade so 
high that he couldn’t refuse; and we walked not © 
only as far as the east end, but went round it and 
came back along the north side of the church to the 
gable of the west front and to the top of the spiral 
stairway from which we had erred and strayed. 
Peering down into the Close we could see Fanny and 
Norman sitting, as far from one another as possible, 
at the two ends of a bench. Faint echoes of the battle 
traveled up to our ears, while our eyes made out 
the half-dozen little sextons and sextonesses sucking 
oranges and stolidly watching the strife. 

“ We can’t go down just yet,” said Richard. 

I agreed, and suggested that, although I was for- 
bidden the higher stages of the tower, I might at least 
be allowed one peep down into the church where the 
nave and choir and transept meet. So we returned — 
to the central tower and threaded the needle’s-eye of 


the opening in its south-west turret. 
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Richard held my hand tightly as I gazed fearfully 
down from the tiny stone gallery into the dizzy gulf. 
Right at the bottom the chairs looked like toys from 
a doll’s house, and the shining lectern seemed no 
bigger than a brazen sparrow. The clergy and lay- 
clerks in their surplices reminded me of the tiny sex- 
tons and sextonesses in their white pinafores. Every- 
thing was in miniature except the noise of the organ, 
which roared up into the echoing vault above our 
heads like a herd of angry bulls. 

` At the other end of the narrow gallery, in the 

north-west turret, yawned the ascent to the bells and 
to the very top of the tower. I pleaded to be taken 
up a little higher. 

“No,” Richard said stoutly. “This is quite 
enough.” | 

Though I wanted to go dreadfully, I was on the 
verge of submitting with a bad grace, when I remem- 
bered how I had conquered at Norman’s Crag, the 
day I caught my trout. The organ and voices were so 
loud that I had to put my lips to his ear as I said: 

“Please, Richard . . . let me go.” 

He softened and looked pleased. And, at length, 


he answered: 
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“ On this condition, Irene. You promise to do ex- 
actly as you’re told? ” 

I promised; and we turned aside from the storm 
of chanting into the dim stairway, where its rum- 
blings were only vaguely heard. Soon we emerged 
into an enormous chamber with a boarded floor and 
dusty, pointed windows. Through holes in the planked 
ceiling hung ropes which trailed upon the floor. 
Strangely painted boards were nailed to the dingy 
walls. There were benches, two cupboards and a table, 
and I could have sat down with comfort if I hadn’t 
remembered that, under the planks, there was a pit 
of emptiness a hundred feet deep. Involuntarily I 
pictured the floor giving way and the pair of us 
hurtling down among the toy chairs and the brass 
sparrow and the baby curates in pinafores. For a 
moment the thought turned me sick. 

Meanwhile Richard was examining a great oaken 
ladder which ascended to the bells. Right at the top 
I could look up into the grim mouth of the biggest 
bell, with little bells nestling round it. Richard shook 
at the rungs and sides of the ladder, and was satis- 
fied. 

“ Irene,” he demanded once more, “ it’s your sol- 
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emn promise that you'll do as your told? If I tell you 
to go back, you'll go? ” 

I promised again, and was soon swarming up 
after him. The scaling of the ladder itself isn’t hard ; 
but it is different when one reaches the bells, be- 
cause there isn’t enough to lay hold of and to step 
on to. 

“It’s no good,” Richard declared, as soon as he 
had got free of the ladder. “‘ You can’t do it. We 
must go down.” 

He himself was already on the timbers. As for me, 
my feet were on the third or fourth rung from the 
top, but my head was high enough for me to see the 
huge balks of oak, and the wonderful reds and greens 
of the high-hung bells. In each of the four walls of 
the tower was a pair of unglazed windows, coming 
right down to the floor-level like doorways, so that 
you could walk straight through them and fall into 
nowhere. 

The idea of going back was so hateful that I might 
have begun please-Richarding again had he not 
caught sight of my disappointed face, and added: 

“ If you come, Irene, I shall have to hold you. Do 


you mind? ” 
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I said I didn’t mind, and he drew me clear of the 
ladder. As I set foot on the beams, it sent such a 
chilly shiver into my knees to look out across the 
unprotected sills of the windows into empty air, 
that I was thankful for his shoulder and his hand. 
He braced himself against an oaken upright, while I 
clung to his arm. 

The view through the northern windows was en- 
chanting, like a pair of bright water-colors in tall 
frames. The foreground was void, save when a sea- 
gull, driven inland by the gale, flashed past, all sil- 
ver in the sun. A quarter of a mile away, where the 
ground rises, the thatched and tiled roofs of the old 
farm showed pale gold and dull red. Beyond the 
farm sloped up the orchards crowded with thousands 
of blossoming apple-trees, while on the farthest green 
ridge we could trace Aunt Maud’s chimneys against 
the bright blue of the sky. And all the time the wind 
was humming and chiming like an Molian harp in 
and out of the bells. 

Under our feet the organ pealed forth again, 
enouncing one of the grandest of the Gregorian 
tones; and then the choristers’ voices upraised the 
Magnificat. At the second clause Richard’s baritone 
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joined in softly, as if he were singing to himself; 
but instead of “ My spirit hath rejoiced,” he sung 
exsultavit spiritus meus. I thrilled with a new de- 
light. It was as though the old stones had come to 
life, and were chanting gravely. | 

Suddenly the timbers creaked, and the broad 
chants of the wind and of the organ were pricked 
by a hundred harsh little noises. A rod seemed to 
snap in twain, and I thought a stone fell with a thud 
on the hollow floor. Then came a monstrous whirring, 
as if a moth as big as an eagle were beating his wings 
in the biggest bell and a thousand bees were hiving 
in the little ones. 

“It’s going to strike,” shouted Richard above the 
increasing din. And he threw his arm around my- 
waist. 

All the stone and timber and bronze was groaning 
and straining, like a wounded giant awaking. Fright- 
ened, I shrank nearer to Richard’s side, and he held 
me close in his strong arm. Then the first hammer 
struck. home, and the tower shook with the half-hour 
chime. To stand in the very midst of it all was ter- 
rifying and frightful. The first shattering, crashing 


sound was so sharp and clear that it seemed to be 
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cleaving the timbers like a bright ax, and the blunt 


rumblings which came after were like battering-rams 
thundering dully at the stones. It seemed impossible 
that beams and stones and bells and everything 
should not totter and crumble and clang and plunge 
next moment into the abyss. A little cry escaped me, 
and I hid my face in his breast. 

The hammers rested at last, and the pounding 
tide of noise ebbed quickly from the tower until the 
lingering echoes were no longer loud enough to 
drown the organ and the choir. I opened my eyes, 
and felt almost surprised that the sunny uplands 
and orchards still smiled in their stern stone frames, 
and it was not till then that I realized how 
Richard was holding me, with his right arm en- 
circling my waist and my head pressed against his 
shoulder. 

“ He hath filled the hungry with good things,” 
chanted the men and boys more than a hundred feet 
below. And truly the bright world was a feast spread 
for hungry eyes. Two plump gulls, as soft as doves, 
poised their swan-white bodies in mid-air just out- 
side the western window; and beyond them I could 
see the poplar-fringed river, and the mill-weir all 
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blue and silver and foamy white. The wind sprang at 
us again, like an invisible beast, and rattled angrily 
at the shutters and wires above our heads; but with 
his arm around me I felt so safe, that even if roof 
or walls had been torn away, and we had been 
left like St. Simon on his pillar, I could still have 
gone on leaning calmly against Richard’s rock-like 
strength. But I freed myself at last from his clasp, 
and he lowered me gently to the upper rungs of 
the ladder. 

As we regained the stone gallery which commands 
the church, the rector was ending the second lesson. 
We paused; and, to a modern setting which was al- 
most sentimentally soft and sweet, the choir and 
organ began, “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace.” It wasn’t very good music, but 
the words floated up to where we stood, and seemed 
to hover round us lke a benediction. We both 
felt it. Richard was ‘holding my hand. I drew it 
quietly away, and we departed in peace to the outer 
air. | 

When we had descended the whole depth of the 
western spiral to the vaulted hall where the sexton’s 
wife had left us, I said: 
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“Before you ’ammer on the door, tell me one 
thing. Am I to be scolded outside for climbing up 
the buttress? Or am I forgiven? ” 

He said some nice things about me being cool and 
brave. Then we ’ammered on the door, and the sexton 
himself let us out. 

Fanny and Norman had disappeared. But we soon 
tracked them down. On the far side of the square, 
facing the west front, we saw the dirty-white phalanx 
of small sextons and sextonesses. Their countenances, 
paws, and pinafores had changed for the worse, and 
they were gazing without interest, into the open 
doorway of a confectioner’s shop. We crossed over 
and looked in. At a low round table Fanny was 
pouring out tea from a brown pot, while Norman, 
whose legs were very much in the way, was just 
opening his mouth wide to receive the plumper end 
of a cream horn. 

I was going in; but Richard touched me on the 
shoulder and whisked me away, before we were seen, 
to the Mitre, where he ordered tea in the big room, 
amidst the old pictures of racehorses and foxhounds. 
He was awfully kind, and even sent out to the pastry- 


cook’s for some cream horns as plump as Norman’s. 
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When the waitress beamed on us as if we were honey- 
mooners it was a bit embarrassing ; but tea was ever 
so cozy and gay. | 

Just as we were setting out to find the lovers they 
sauntered up, attended by the sextons and sexton- 
esses, who mixed themselves up among our horses’ 
legs without coming to visible harm. Peace had been 
made; and as we drove home, Fanny listened pa- 
tiently to Norman’s various unselfish reasons for de- 
nying himself the ascent of the buttress. But when 
Richard was heartless or thoughtless enough to 
begin telling the Manly Fellow that I had climbed 
both buttress and tower, I contrived, by treading 
on his toe and pinching his arm, to stop him just in 


time. 


Close on eleven. ' 

I’m nearly as bad as Fanny. Just because Rich- 
ard enclasped my waist amidst the uproar of the 
bells, I feel as soft and dreamy as a silly schoolgirl 
when she thinks she’s in love. 

Aunt Maud doesn’t know everything. In her first 
match-making sermons she harped on the tame sort 


of love which can be born of mutual confidence and 
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respect. But, even when one’s grand illusions about 
ideal romance are nearly all fled, life doesn’t need to 
be as flat as that. There’s a wonderful something 
between the two extremes. When a man is a man in- 
deed, like Richard, he seems able to dominate a 
woman who’s in sympathy with him till she isn’t sure 
that she still retains a complete mind and will of her 
own. To feel that your will and your mind are no 
longer all yours ought to be horrible; but there have 
been moments to-day when I could have dreamily let 
Richard settle my future for all eternity. If he had 
said among the bells: “I won’t go to-morrow; and 
I won’t wait for an answer till a week on Sunday; 
and it will be all the same to me whether you say 
Yes or No; and I’m off to see your mother at once; 
and Fanny and Norman are to be told to-night; and 
you’re to wear my ring at dinner; and we shall sail 
in September; and you mustn’t bring more than six 
trunks,” I don’t think I could have fought him; and, 
if conscience had rebuked me when it was too late, I 
could only have answered weakly: “ He did it all. It 
wasn’t I. It was he.” | 

Most certainly it is high time for him to leave 


me. To-night I fairly collapsed into sentimentality. 
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Of course I’m not wholly to blame, because there’s 
no doubt that my hour of forced courage on giddier 
heights than I’ve ever climbed before has produced 
a reaction of softness and meekness. Besides, I do 
honestly feel his going away. To have had some one 
as nice as Richard for Mine on approval has been 
such a new and strange happiness that I can’t lose 
him without a heartache. 

Still, whatever the excuses, I’ve been too senti- 
mental to-night. Aunt Maud kept her promise, and 
spirited Norman and Fanny away. She herself pre- 
ferred a low chair by the hearth, while Richard and 
I sat in our old place facing the fire. It was Richard’s 
fault that the sentimentality began. He laid his hand 
on mine, and said to Aunt Maud: 

“ This one here has been a very naughty girl.” 
And then he told at large the tale of the tower, until 
I was thoroughly enervated by the warmth of the 
fire and by the feeling that I was everybody’s dear 
little pet and a very wonderful child. 

When Aunt Maud left us, I was so shamefully far 
gone in Fannyishness that I felt almost aggrieved 
because he did not put his arm round my waist once 


more. But how can I be writing such silly nonsense 
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in cold ink? I’ve positively made myself blush; and 


not before it is time. 


Thursday morning, very early. 

Such a hideous nightmare! At first I dreamed I was 
at the bottom of a pit trying to scale a ladder with 
hundreds of rungs. At the top was a bright church 
with people in white and a golden lectern. It was 
like the Abbey chancel, only you looked up instead 
of down. Behind the lectern stood Richard; but as 
fast as I climbed up Fanny kept pulling me back 
again. 

Next I dreamed some confused horrors that I can’t 
remember well; and, last of all, I dreamt that I was 
on the top of a steeple, not much thicker at the- 
point than a flag-post, although it was thousands 
of feet high. The moon was at the full. Underneath 
were acres of Gothic roofs so crowded with sharp 
pinnacles that they looked like a forest of spears 
and lances waiting to impale me whenever I should 
fall. There were no houses or gardens surrounding 
the church. It soared sheer out of a vast lake, of the 
bluest and coldest water, ringed round with high, 
sharp-toothed, ice-bound mountains. I thought I was 
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clinging to Richard. Suddenly the stone pinnacles 
far below changed into spikes and tongues of flame 
and began whizzing and screaming up at us like 
rockets, while the glaciers glowed a fierce red. I clung 
closer. Then the little white-hot stars began to fall 
out of the sky in a stinging rain. I looked up and saw 
the moon come tumbling down like a copper ball. The 
moon fell among the blazing roofs, crashing through 
them as if they had been the thinnest glass, and 
bounced on the floor of the church with a noise like 
all the bells in the world. The top of the steeple 
shook and began to bend over like a reed. I tried 
to scream; but some one laughed an idiot-laugh in 
my ear, and I saw that I had been clinging to 
Norman. I tore myself from him so that we both 
fell, fell, fell... and I awoke, moaning in the 
dark. 

Not a wink of sleep have I slept since. The dream - 
was more vivid than life. It was something like that 
old spectacular engraving of the Last Judgment in 
the attic at home, but a hundred times more grand 
and awful and infernal. 

Richard starts to-day at noon. Many thoughts 


have been passing through my head. This banish- 
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ment of his is my act and deed, and I am ashamed 


of my obstinacy and pride and selfishness and un- 
kindness in holding him to it. 

He is going to the station alone. I am to bid him 
good-by in the palm house. And on one point my 
mind is made up. He shan’t go away thinking me 
wholly unaffectionate and cold. 

Not that I am resolved to say Yes when the last 
day of our month comes round. But this I will con- 
fess to myself—that I’m still less resolved to say 
No. Perhaps Aunt Maud, by filling my empty life 
with Richard Camber, has cheated me of some grand 
love which would have blazed before me in its own 
time. If so, the harm is done. In spite of all my su- 
perfine resolves and scruples, I’m nearly as ready as 
Fanny to take the first man who has come along. 
It’s humiliating, but there’s the fact. Looking un- 
sparingly right through and through my heart, 
what do I find? This. That if it were revealed to me at 
this moment that Richard or I will say No, it would 
stab into me like a knife; but if it were revealed that 
we shall both say Yes, I should breathe a delicious 
sigh of contentment and relief. Indeed, if Richard 


this very morning should lose patience with my 
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ridiculous, tyrannical overriding of his wooing, if he 
_ Should press for even half an answer, if he should 


lay his hand on mine as he did last night .. . 


Thursday afternoon. 

I feel very, very wretched. 

That he has gone away is my fault. But the other 
things which have happened are not my fault at all. 
They’re Richard’s, or they’re Fate’s. 

My photographs came this morning from Leam- 
ington. They make me look even nicer than I thought. 
I showed them to nobody, but after breakfast I took 
one of them and hid it in my belt. And before I put 
it in the envelope I . . . Yes, I will write it down. 
After all, this foolish diary must be burned very 
soon. . . . Before I put the photograph in, I kissed 
it. Last night I was only as bad as Fanny; this ` 
morning I was worse. In fact, I out-Fannied 
Fanny so monstrously that I kissed the card- 
board twice because I fondly thought that Richard, 
during our week of separation, might do the 
same. 

The sequel is most ‘preciously ironical. If ever, 
after this, I get Fannying or schoolgirling again, 
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it won’t be because Fate hasn’t tried to teach me a 


bitter enough lesson. Divine Providence has evidently 
not intended me to traffic with portraits and with- 
ered flowers and locks of hair. 

After yesterday’s climb and last night’s dream I 
met him in the palm-house with a pale face. As usual 
he was more than kind; and, once, my heart jumped 
when he began asking leave to make a request. But it 
was only about our letters. We are to write two 
each while he is gone. Not a word did he say in breach 
of our hateful compact. At last I ached and burned 
to ask him point-blank: “ Richard, do you hate 
our bargain, or are you thanking your stars for 
it?” 

None the less I stuck to my resolve not to send 
him away without a hint or a sign that I cared 
for him and that I wanted him to care for me. 
When only a few minutes remained to us, I made 
a huge effort and recited the little speech I had pre- 
pared. 

“& Black Hawk and the Dutchmen,” I said, smil- 
ing, “ are going to have the cream of your time and 

thoughts, of course. But don’t forget the prime 


reason for this going away. First and foremost, 
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you’re supposed to be seeking a solitude where you 
can decide my fate. uma I’m to be equally 
hard at work deciding yours.” 

“ I don’t forget,” he said gravely. 

“No,” I said. “But be warned. When you’re 
fifty miles away, I may seem better than I am. Dis- 
tance does too often lend enchantment to the view. | 
I want you to remember the real Irene—the actual, 
unmaidenly, brass-mounted, cold, hard, proud, pru- 
dent, undesirable Irene who shamelessly ordered you 
down to the quarry and proposed to you in the broad 
light of day. Hadn’t you better take this to remem- 
ber her by? ” 

He was smiling as I drew the envelope from my 
belt and laid it in his hand. What he expected it to 
contain I cannot guess. But as the portrait met his 
gaze he started and flushed; and, with a heart turned 
suddenly bitter and cold, I saw that his flush was not 
a flush of pleasure, but a flush of astonishment and 
embarrassment, 

“ Give it me back!” I cried, springing up. “I 
was only joking. It’s not for you!” 

He stood up too, agitated and bewildered. But he 
mastered himself quickly. He is gallant indeed, and 
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I watched with bitter admiration how he strove to 
save my pride. 

“ No, Irene,” he said, “I can’t give it back. I 
shall keep it always.” 

“Of course you will,’ I agreed sarcastically. 
“ Fighting Horse will keep it like a scalp.” My scorn 
sharpened my wit, and I added: “ Come, write at the 
bottom, ‘ Portrait of a Lady who threw Herself at 
my Head.’ Give it me back! ” 

“ You have given it to me, Irene,” he said. 

“ In other words, you think I’ve proposed to you 
again,” I retorted. And I snatched the photograph 
out of his hand. 

My earnestness was so unmistakable that only for 
a moment did he show fight. He watched me replace 
the hateful thing in my belt. Then he faced me, 
standing out clear of the palm-tree with his two hands 
gripping the lapels of his coat. His face was set. I 
knew that some momentous explanation was coming, 
and I felt I couldn’t bear it. So I plunged desperately 
into the only other subject I could think of. 

“Tell me,” I demanded, ‘“ why the Indians call 
you Fighting Horse? You’ve done something awfully 


brave? ” 
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To my amazement his agitation broke out afresh. 
He shook his head; but my curiosity was thoroughly 
aroused. 

“ 'That:scar,” I urged, “ on your right hand. You 
got it fighting? It attracts me. I love danger. The 
first moment we met, I saw it, and I was afraid you 
caught me looking. Tell me how it came.” 

He half opened his lips to speak; then he shut: 
them again like a vice, while a strange light 
burned in his eyes. I saw that I had made a second 
blunder; but I was reckless, and I blundered cruelly 
on. 

“ If you won’t tell me,” I mocked, trying miserably 
to be gay, “I shall think Ive had a rival. I shall 
think you’ve bled for some beautiful woman.” 

His hands dropped to his sides. 

“ Yes,” he rejoined like lightning, “I have bled 
for a beautiful woman.” 

I was thunderstruck. The glad faith I had had in 
him tottered and bent like the steeple in my night- 
mare. Somehow, although he is older and has knocked 
about the world, I have assumed all along that I am 
the first to be His just as he is the first to be Mine. 
Suddenly to realize that I—the second, or the third, 
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or the twentieth—had proposed for the leavings of 


his passion, shamed and outraged me. Stung and 
wounded, but upheld by pride, I made a move- 
ment to go. But he sprang between me and the 
door. | | 

“ Irene, you shall hear me!” he cried, seizing 
both my hands fiercely. “ You have asked, and I 
‘ have answered. Yes, I have bled for a beautiful 
woman. But, before we part, you shall hear me say 
this—and God shall hear me too. In the ears of 
God, I swear that there has been no dishonor in my 
life.” 

His honest eyes blazed with pride, but there was 
no guile in them. My heart went out to him in a wave 
of pitiful affection. Mine he might not be; but he 
was still the Richard of my faith. 

“ The tale of this scar,” he added, more calmly, 
“is too long to tell you now. But, even if there 
were time, I wouldn’t tell it to-day. Irene, you have 
my word that there is not, and never has been, a 
page in my life that you couldn’t read. If it were 
otherwise, could I dare to come into such a presence 
as Maud’s? But, listen. In ten days I am to hear your 


Yes or No. I make you a promise. Whichever it may 
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be, I will tell you, after you have spoken, the story 
of this scar. But you have my oath that, if 
you say Yes, it will not make you take your Yes 
back.” 

I was going to protest my full and loyal faith in 
him when Aunt Maud appeared at the door, holding 
up a watch for Richard to see. 

“You two have been quarreling,” she said, glan- 
cing quickly from Richard to me and from me to 
Richard. ‘“ And you’ve only half a minute. Be good 
children. Make it up.” 

If, to satisfy Aunt Maud, he had kissed my cheek 
ever so lightly, I should have broken down and begged 
him not to go. But, bending shyly over my hand, he 
kissed only my finger-tips and sped away. 

“ Most gracious Heavens!” murmured Aunt Maud 
to herself when he was out of sight. Then she turned 
sharply to me and demanded: “ Irene, what does this 
mean? ” 

I tried to say it was nothing at all; but when 
Aunt Maud made me sit down beside her under the 
palm and looked me in the eyes, I could only burst 
out crying against her shoulder. And I’m crying 
again now. And I hate my life. 
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Friday. 

It’s no use crying over spilled Richards. 

Yesterday I was a great big baby. But I’ve dried 
my eyes and hardened my heart and stiffened my 
backbone; and I’ve just come upstairs after a solid 
hour of square thinking in the quarry. 

That I blundered colossally and persistently in 
the palm-house is a fact as plain as a haystack. But 
it’s less easy to see how the blunders are to be un- 
done or, at least, explained. It won’t do to make 
bad worse; and yet I can’t possibly leave things as 
they are. 

To-morrow there’s to be a letter from Richard, 
and he expects my reply by return of post. So I’ve 
been thinking and thinking and thinking. Two or 
three letters which I might write have shaped them- 
selves in my head, and I’m going to scrawl them down 
here and now, while they’re fresh in my mind, so that 
I can choose from them to-morrow in cold blood. 

Of course it won’t do; but I’ve been mad enough 
to concoct one flippant letter all in a light and airy 
mood, as though our storm in Aunt Maud’s teacup 
palm-house was only a comical little breeze. The let- 


ter would run like this :— 
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My own pearesT RicuarD.—This looks like more 
immodesty, but it isn’t; because you are my own 
until Sunday week, and, as you are the only Richard 
I know, there can’t be another one dearer. Besides, 
we mustn't bring this affair to a close without any- 
thing resembling a love-letter. 

I’m sorry that I was nasty, and that you were 
nastier still, in the conservatory. I hate myself for 
cross-examining Fighting Horse against his will 
about the scar on his poor right hoof; and I hate 
you for taking my impulsive, ingenuous little offer 
of my photograph so seriously. I suppose Fighting 
Horse jumped to the conclusion that I’ve decided on 
Yes for both parties; and that’s why he jibbed and 
snorted, for fear he was going to be saddled and — 
bridled when he really prefers to go on kicking up 
his heels out at grass. 

Give my love, when you write, to Black Hawk; 
also to the Dutch Consul, and Mrs. Dutch Consul, 
and all the little Dutch Consuls; and accept the same 
yourself from—Your own (til Sunday week), 

IRENE. 


Now that I’ve written it down and read it over, I 
don’t dislike it altogether. Richard can take a joke, 
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and he enters well into blague. But everything de- 


pends on his own letter. If he should write very seri- 
ously, then I would answer seriously too, something 
after this fashion :— 


Dear Ricuarpv,—We seem fated to misunder- 
standings and complications. 

Thursday’s affair m the greenhouse upset me. I 
will confess that I told you a falsehood by saying 
that I had only offered you my portrait in jest. When 
I brought it to the greenhouse I fully intended that 
you should take it away, because I thought we had 
become good enough friends for me to give it and 
for you to wish to have it. You took it, however, in 
quite another spirit—as if I had offered it senti- 
mentally, and, worst of all, as if I were treating our 
engagement as a fully accomplished fact ten days 
before your own mind has to be made up. 

If I showed roughness or bitterness in snatching 
it back, you must ask yourself what else I could have 
done. Surely I had cause for chagrin. Wise or un- 
wise, this sending you away for a week was my 
domg; and your mistaking my ingenuous little sign 
of friendship bewildered almost as much as it an- 
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gered me. If I had meant to give you my portrait 
as a sentimental pledge to an accepted lover, why 
should I have sent you away? 

But I’ve to blame myself as well as you. To press 
you as I did, about the scar on your hand, was al- 
most unpardonable. My only excuse is that I was 
upset and excited. Let me both ask forgiveness and 
say that I shall not hold you to your promise to 
tell me the scar’s history. I know it is more than an 
honorable one; but you shall tell me or not, as you 
please. ' 

I hate all this explaining. But I hate still more 
to have parted bad friends. I am keeping the photo- 
graph to give you, after all; for, whatever we may 
be or may not be to one another when Sunday week 
has come and gone, surely we shall be fast friends 
always.—Yours sincerely, IRENE. 


While I was mentally phrasing it in the quarry, 
I liked this second letter. But, now it’s in black and 
white under my nose, I detest it. The points are all 
right, but the tone is all wrong. And the third letter’s 
worse still. So I won’t waste any more of Aunt 
Maud’s ink. 
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Friday night. 

Who was the beautiful woman for whom Richard 
fought and was wounded? Was she a far pret- 
tier Fanny or a far, far handsomer Irene, or an 
Aunt Maud, or a Spanish woman with tiny feet, or 
what? 

The wonderful thing is that I can’t feel jealous 
of her. In the days when I saw everything under a 
blue sky of romance through a golden haze of illu- 
sion, I used to feel that it would be an indignity to 
have a lover who had ever cared deeply for anybody 
else. In theory I think so still; for who that loves 
truly can love twice? But these three weeks have 
taught me more of life. Indeed, in one sense this 
chance flash of light upon his past has made Rich- 
ard’s figure more strangely attractive than ever. He 
may have thought he was another’s; but, even when 


he fought for her, he was not hers. 


Norman annoyed me dreadfully before dinner. 
While Fanny was upstairs he asked if I would go 
into the drawing-room and hear him sing a song he 
hadn’t sung to me before. In the hope that it might 
be the Sucking Pigs in the Turnip-Trees, I went. 
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But, instead of the Pigs, he brought out of the 
cabinet Aunt Maud’s book of songs from Handel’s 
operas. Norman immediately rose many degrees in 
my estimation. Unhappily he dropped down again 
with the least possible delay. 

“ I thought you didn’t like this sort of song?” I 
said. 

“ More I don’t,” Norman replied contemptuously ; 
“ Ive been half through the book, and most of ’em 
are rotten. But listen to this.” 

Plumping himself down at the piano, he began 
Dii ad Irene out of Atalanta. He played the opening 
bars frightfully, taking them at less than half the 
proper speed, and dragging the left hand behind the 
right until the clear dashing unisons became a dis- 
mal swamp of discords. At the entrance of the voice- 
part he further slowed down to the pace of a Dead 
March, and bleated in English :— 


Tell fair Irene my heart she is breaking, 
Coldly, unkindly, my love thus forsaking. 
Yet no! 

Do not reprove her, 
Say that I love her, 
Say that I love her so! 
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At the end of this first stanza the Manly Fellow 


turned round and beamed at me in the silliest way 
imaginable. To have found a song with my name in 
it was a little thing which pleased his little mind. 
Knowing that it was ignorance rather than inten- 
tional impertinence, I merely cut his unendurable 
performance short by telling him flatly that Dit ad 
Irene ought to be sung properly or not at all. His 


feelings were hurt, but so were mine. 


Saturday afternoon. 

Richard has written, and I have answered. And 
I’m more miserable than ever. 

Between five and six o’clock this morning I was 
lying drowsing, and dreaming a delicious little dream 
about his letter, when a vile thought suddenly woke 
me right up. It flashed into my head that I would 
never see Richard again; that he had fallen in with 
my plan of sending him away so as to let me down 
gently ; and that he had asked leave to write so that he 
could convey his No with the minimum of awkward- 
ness for himself and of humiliation for me. Twenty 
acid recollections bit the notion deeper into my mind. 
It was a theory that fitted all the recent facts. 
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I had to get up and pace the room. It’s true that, 
off and on, I’ve vaguely contemplated the possibility 
of my wanting Richard without Richard wanting me; 
but, until this morning, such a raven thought had 
only brushed the surface of my mind with the tip 
of its wing. This morning, however, its beak struck 
sharply at my very heart ; and I knew that either by a 
letter to-day or by word of mouth a week to-morrow, 
his irrevocable No might come. How else could his 
cold correctness be explained? If he loves me, how has 
he had a day’s patience with our frosty, bloodless bar- 
gain? 

When Id finished dressing and was putting on 
my hat to go and meet the postman, I couldn’t help 
smiling ironically at the thought that romance makes 
Fannys of us all. I remembered joining in Aunt 
Maud’s merriment three weeks ago when she told me 
about Fanny’s vigil at the front gate. Here was I 
doing the same thing. Yet I could honestly plead 
better excuses than Fanny’s. Besides, apart from its 
contents, I wanted to possess myself of his letter 
without Fanny or Norman seeing the envelope. 

Gustiness and showeriness notwithstanding, I went 


out. The air was raw, the sky unfriendly; and, at 
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the first turn in the drive, a splurt of cold rain 
smacked me in the face. A moment later I saw that 
I wasn’t the only early bird. Some creature in a 
waterproof was huddling shapelessly under an um- 
brella at the gate. At first I believed it was the new 
housemaid, and it made me wince a little to think 
that she too had her Richard or her Norman, and 
her amatory despairs. But it wasn’t the new house- 
maid. It was Fanny. 

We both started; but I think I kept the better 
head of the two. Fanny plunged wildly into incoher- 
ent explanations, and was so thoroughly abashed 
that, if I had controlled my tongue, all might have 
gone well. But I was wicked, and said: 

“ Yovre waiting for a letter from Mr. Hast- 
ings? ” 

It was Fanny’s opportunity, and she seized it. 
Regaining her wits, she retorted: 

“ No. But you’ve come, Irene, to meet one from 
Mr. Camber.” And, when I colored up and was silent, 
she added in triumph, “ There! ” 

The postman popped up, apparently from some 
hole in the ground. I held out my hand; but he 
seemed to be on terms. with Fanny, who rewarded 
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him for the packet of letters with a pretty smile. As 
I looked over her shoulder, I thought she could 
hear my heart beating. There were some circulars 
and business letters for Aunt Maud, a catalogue 
of foreign stamps for Norman, and, last of all, 
Richard’s letter for me. Fanny was for teasing me 
by keeping it back; but I took it quietly from her 

hand. | 

“ There!” triumphed Fanny once more. But I 
promptly posed her with an unpleasant, inevitable 
question. 

“ Where’s your own letter, Fanny? ” I demanded. 
“ You expected one yourself.” 

Fanny lost her head again, and blundered out 
something about a letter from her mother. 

“ But, Fanny,” I objected, looking her full in the 
eyes, “ you had a letter from your mother only last 
night. You were full of it at dinner.” 

She stared down at the wet ground, the picture 
of pretty discomfiture. I waxed suddenly indignant, 
and went on: 

“ Some people might think, Fanny, that you are 
just a shade inquisitive. Why should you want to 


see Aunt Maud’s letters, or mine? ” 
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The poor thing looked honestly ashamed of her- 
self for a moment. Then she bridled up and burst 
out: 

“ Irene, I think you’re awfully mean. I told you 
all about Norman. Why didn’t you tell me you were 
engaged? ” | 

“ Because,” I said warmly, “ it isn’t true.” 

“ Not true?” echoed Fanny, with scorn. “ Irene, 
how can you stand there and tell such fibs? You’re 
engaged to Mr. Camber!” 

“ If you know more about it than I do myself,” I 
said, “‘ why ask questions? ” And I began to move 
back to the house. 

“You are engaged, Irene,” she persisted, trotting 
at my side. “ Of course you are! We couldn’t get 
anything out of Miss Baxenden, but Norman and I 
guessed it ages ago. Why, just think how you’ve been 
together! Besides, people don’t write to one another 
when they’re not engaged.” 

‘“‘T’ve never written to Mr. Camber in my life,” I 
retorted. 

“ He writes to you,” said Fanny doggedly; “ and 
_ Pm sure his letters must be perfectly lovely.” 
‘‘'They’re perfectly sensible, thank goodness!” 
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I said. And when Fanny went arguing on about 
people not getting out of bed in the cold to meet 
perfectly sensible letters, I stopped her by say- 
ing: “ Well, if it’s such a perfectly wonderful love- 
letter, at least let me get back into the house and 
read it.” 7 

I carried the letter upstairs to my own chamber, 
just like a love-sick heroine in a gushing novel, and 
locked the door. Muddled up with my aching fear 
that I wasn’t ever to see him again, there was a silly 
hope that Fanny might be right, and that Richard’s 
first lines to me would be a perfectly lovely love- 
letter. But the event belied both the hope and the 
fear. 

“ My dear Irene,” . . . that’s how he begins; “ al- 
ways yours, Richard Camber,” . . . that’s how he 
ends. And between these first and last words, which 
could perhaps have been just a little colder and might 
easily have been ever so much warmer, he has writ- 
ten me only a cordial newsy letter, about his doings 
in town. He has dined with a very considerable Per- 
sonage, much to the advantage of Black Hawk; he 
has found half a dozen good pictures at the Academy 


among a thousand bad ones; he has been to see the 
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mosaics in Westminster Cathedral, and has heard 
Palestrina’s Aeterna Christi Munera; he is going to 
Die Meistersinger next week; and he has bought a 
present for Aunt Maud, about which I am to breathe 
not a word—a little ship in old Dutch silver, with 
silver sails and silver ropes and silver guns and a 
silver crew. But he says hardly anything about him- 
self and me, except some more flatteries concerning 
Bulchester tower and one or two allusions to little 
things we’ve talked about. Altogether, I suppose his 
letter is as good as he could write under the condi- 
tions of our bargain, but I don’t see why he shouldn’t 
have let himself go a wee bit more. 

I’ve replied in the same strain, giving him our 
scraps of news and envying him his Palestrina and 
Wagner—especially his Wagner. I’ve said we shall 
all be glad to see him again, and I’ve signed myself, 
following his own example, with my surname as well 
as Irene. 

When I read my answer over, I was satisfied. I 
thought it was friendly, yet full of dignity; and as 
I walked to the post I enjoyed some sort of wretched, 
gulpy pleasure in feeling that I'd paid him back, 
and that my letter will disappoint him as much as 
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his disappointed me. But, after Pd dropped it into 
the box, I’d have given the moon and stars to fish it 
out again. 

Fanny met me as I re-entered the hall, and we 
have had a strange and impossible conversation. But 
I can’t write it down now. Everything is getting tied 
up into hopeless knots, and I’m very, very unhappy. 


Later. 

This is what passed between me and Fanny. 

She begged me very earnestly to go up with her 
into her bedroom, and I went. Fanny is horribly un- 
tidy. Aunt Maud would faint away if she could see 
the half-open drawers and wardrobes—F anny leaves 
everything open except the window—and the boots 
thrown down so that you tumble over them, and the 
chairs hidden under skirts and blouses, and the dress- 
ing-table covered with enough funny little jars and 
bottles and pots to stock a hairdresser’s shop. I 
hated it; but, when a chair was cleared for me, I 
had to stay. 

Fanny began with a well-rehearsed but hollow- 
sounding assurance that she did really expect a fur- 


ther letter from her mother this morning. At the 
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same time she admitted that she didn’t blame me for 
regarding her expedition to the gate with a sus- 
Picious eye. 

“ I confess it did look like spying,” she said. * But 
as if I would really do a thing like that!” 

I was trying to frame as handsome an answer as 
could be expected, when Fanny saved me the trouble. 

“ Oh, Irene!” she murmured mysteriously, clasp- 
ing her hands in her lap and speaking with her eyes 
sentimentally half closed, “ how perfectly adorably 
lovely it must be when you’re dreadfully in love! 
Mustn’t it? ” 

“ Don’t ask me,” I protested. s“ You’re the one, 
Fanny, that knows all about it.” 

“I?” she repeated, opening her eyes wide with 
scorn. * Me? Irene, surely you’ve got eyes. Norman’s 
awfully good and kind. He’s a fine, manly fellow. 
But ... oh, Irene, you know as well as I do! At first 
I thought I was most frightfully in love with Nor- 
man, and that he was head over ears in love with me. 
Of course we are most dreadfully fond of each other. 
Yet . .. oh, Irene, it’s all so awfully different from 
= what I thought! I used to think that being engaged 
would be just the most perfectly lovely dream!” 
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“ May it not be,” I ventured, “ that you and Mr. 
Hastings hardly understand one another? Isn’t there 
rather too little give-and-take? Between the two of 
you, there’s just the right quantity of sentiment 
and of animal spirits; but he’s got all the animal 
spirits, and you’ve got all the sentiment. Oughtn’t 
you to take one another as making up what each is 
short of, instead of fighting because you’re not both 
alike? ” 

“ Yowre lecturing me just as if you were your 
' Aunt Maud,” pouted Fanny. “Irene, it’s all very 
easy to talk in that grown-up way when you’re en- 
gaged to some one poetical and romantic and per- 
fectly lovely like Mr. Camber.” 

“ Once for all,” I exclaimed, rising, “ let me beg 
you to stop talking like this. I am not engaged to 
Richard Camber. I’ve told you so already, most 
plainly. It’s most ridiculous! ” 

Fanny searched me with a quick, eager glance. 
Then she returned to her point. 

“Tf you’re not engaged, you’re just going to be,” 
she said. “It’s the same thing. Norman and I have 
been putting two and two together. Mr. Camber’s 
well off, and he’s got a good appointment, and he’s 
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going away again for years, and he’s most dread- 
fully romantic; so it’s quite plain he’s meaning to be 
married. And, if it isn’t you he’s going to marry, 
Irene, then who else is it? ” 

Distaste and impatience prompted me to retort sar- 
castically : 

“ Perhaps, Fanny, it’s you.” 

To my utter amazement, Fanny jumped as if she 
had been shot. Her color came and went, and came 
again, till I felt angry enough to give her a good 
shaking. It was evident that the vain, stupid crea- 
ture really believed she had made some deep impres- 
sion on Richard, and that possibly he was Norman’s 
secret rival. 

“ Irene!” she gasped. “ You’re joking!” 

“ Of course I’m joking,” I said sharply. “ Rich- 
ard Camber isn’t the sort to go poaching in other 
people’s preserves. He knew before he saw you that 
you were engaged to Mr. Hastings.” 

“ Irene,” she pleaded, coming close to where I 
stood, and speaking with most comical earnestness, 
“if you'll tell me, I swear not to breathe a word to 
anybody, not even Norman. You may not be engaged 
yet; but isn’t it true that you and Richard Camber 
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are most dreadfully in love with one another? Aren’t 
you awfully fond of him? Doesn’t he make love to 
you?” 

“ He does not!” I cried angrily. | 

“ But, Irene,” she demanded, “ you forget this 
morning at the front gate. Tell the truth. Hasn’t 
he written you a love-letter? ” 

Fanny’s glib way of pronouncing such words as 
love-letter and love filled me with a sort of disgust. 
It offended me that she should think there was an 
inch of ground common to herself and me. What had 
her sickly hothouse of flaunting sentimentality to 
do with my shy, dew-bright wildflowers of ro- 
mance? I felt an uncontrollable desire to show Fanny 
sharply and for ever that I had neither part 
nor lot in her trashy little world; and I answered 
boldly : 

“No; Richard Camber hasn’t written me a 
love-letter. But we'll make a bargain. If I show 
you his letter . . . will you promise to stop this 
ridiculous talk about love and engagements once for 
all?” 

“Of course I will,” Fanny cried eagerly. ‘ Oh, 
Irene, do let me see it!” | 
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His letter was in my pocket all the time. But I 
couldn’t let Fanny think I was carrying it about, 
so I had to act out a pretence of going to fetch it 
from my own room. Hardly had I drawn it from its 
hiding-place when Fanny was on my heels. 

“I was horribly afraid you were going to alter 
your mind,” she explained. “ Do let me look.” 

I let her look at the first page and at the last. 
The signature finally convinced her. 

“ No,” she said, with the decisiveness of a special- 
ist, “ this isn’t a love-letter.” Then she added gush- 
ingly: “ But, oh, Irene, I’m so dreadfully disap- 
pointed! I did thmk you were engaged, and so did 
Norman. It would have been perfectly lovely for you 
to be engaged to Mr. Camber. You can’t believe how 
disappointed I am.” 

I nearly retorted, “ You’re quite right, Fanny, I 
can’t”; for her sympathy was only word-deep, and 
I could see very well that Fanny was inwardly en- 
during the thought of my hard fate with cheerful 
fortitude. She wanted to say a great deal more, but 
I held her to her promise and led the way down- 
stairs. 


Now that Pve recalled all her speeches, I marvel 
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- at my own patience. Why did I stoop to bring out 
a documentary proof when Fanny wouldn’t take my 
word that Richard doesn’t make love to me or write 
me love-letters? Still, in these fine points, Fanny 
doesn’t count. I’m not sure that she wouldn’t throw 
Norman over at a moment’s notice if she thought she 
could get Richard in his place. 


Bedtime. 

To-night has made amends for all the rufflings of 
to-day. I have been sitting on the rug at Aunt Maud’s 
feet, while Norman and Fanny were at the concert 
in the village. It was like last year. 

To please her I told her nearly every little bit 
of his letter, except about the silver ship. When she 
said how glad she was that we had made up our 
quarrel I felt very mean; but I remembered that, in 
seven days and eight nights from now, it will all be 
settled, one way or the other; and I shall never de- 
ceive Aunt Maud again. _ 

I don’t want the answer, either Richard’s or mine, 
to be No. But, while I was snuggling against her 
knee and she was softly stroking my hair and cheek, 
I did almost wish that we could have been left in 
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peace, and that Richard had not come into our 


lives. 


I wonder what he is thinking about now? 


Sunday, 11.45 a.m. 4 

A monstrous thing has happened. 

I wouldn’t go again through the hour I’ve just 
spent for thousands of pounds. 

This morning the weather behaved precisely as it 
did three Sundays ago, when I proposed to Richard 
in the quarry. Everybody, save Fanny, was on the 
lawn ready for church, when an assault and battery 
of hailstones and raindrops helter-skeltered us back 
into the hall. Only when the bells were ceasing did 
the sun break out again from the ragged clouds. It 
all reminded me so vividly of that other Sunday 
morning that I felt I must slip down to the quarry 
and sit on the island and think. 

I hadn’t been in the summer-house more than two 
or three minutes when I heard a rustling of branches 
and caught sight of a man’s hat among the spruces. 
The hat disappeared immediately. 

My heart stood still and all my nerves began to 
tingle. What if it should be Richard, unwilling to 
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wait another moment for his answer? Whether my 
instinct was to meet him or to evade him I can’t say ; 
but I leaped up and sped across the bridge toward 
the homeward path. Two branches parted, and the 
man stepped out. 

It was Norman. 

I lingered a polite half-minute to say something 
about the hailstorm, and then took another step 
through the spruces. But he kept his hand on one 
of the branches, his arm blocking the path like a 
bar. I glanced at him in surprise. He was trying 
to conceal his sheepishness under a rakish jaunti- 
ness. 

“You aren’t going back so soon?” he said. 
“ It’s beastly slow up at the house. I saw you come 
down.” | 

“& And now you shall see me go up,” I answered, 
trying to remain good-tempered. But he still barred 
the way with his arm. 

“ I thought perhaps we . . . we might have a little 
bit of a talk,” he said. 

“ Let’s have it with the others, in the drawing- 
room,” I replied. “ Don’t you see it’s going to rain 
again? ” 
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“ We can’t talk before the others,” he protested. 
“ Not the sort of talk I mean.” He halted awkwardly ; 
but at last he broke out, “ Irene, I want to say I 
think it’s beastly hard lines.” 

“ Don’t call me Irene, Mr. Hastings,” I said. But 
I didn’t correct him too harshly, because I thought 
the beastly hard lines referred to some fresh battle 
with Fanny, in which he wanted my offices as peace- 
maker. 

“It’s hard lines, all the same,” he declared. And 
when I asked him what the hard lines might be, he 
blurted out: “ Why, the way you’ve been treated 
by that fellow Camber. I call it abominable—lead- 
ing a girl on like that before everybody, and then 
simply chucking the whole thing! I call it simply 
beastly ! ” 

When my breath came back to me after the first 
stunning shock of amazement, I found myself, some- 
how, unnaturally cool and calm. 

“ Mr. Hastings,” I said, “ this is a very great im- 
pertinence. You’ll kindly let me pass.” 

“ No!” he exclaimed energetically, “I’m not im- 
pertinent. It may sound rude, but it isn’t. Of course 
I wouldn’t have dared to say it to anybody else. 
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But you’re different from other girls. You’re sensi- 
ble. You’re not like Fanny.” 

“ Have some respect for Fanny,” I said scornfully, 
“ even if you’ve none for me.” 

Once more I tried to pass, but he would not budge 
from the track. A big drop of rain struck my cheek. 
I darted to the left and sought some other opening 
through the trees, but they were far too closely 
grown. The sky darkened; and, without further 
warning, the iron clouds launched their broadsides 
of whistling rain and rattling hail. I rushed over the 
bridge and gained shelter just as the shallow lake 
began to boil and hiss like a pot. 

I felt certain that Norman would either shove 
himself under a big rhododendron or bolt for the 
house. But, after two or three seconds’ hesitation, 
he came prancing in my wake. The planking of Aunt 
Maud’s toy bridge resounded under his great boots 
as if they had been the hoofs of a runaway cart- 
horse. He plunged into my retreat and shook him- 
self like a retriever. | 

“ If there’s going to be any more of that talk, Mr. 
Hastings,” I said promptly, “ either you or I must 
go back into the rain.” 
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“ I haven’t come here to get out of the rain,” re- 
joined Norman with surprising terseness ; “‘ I’ve come 
to be with... you!” 

I tried to dive past him, but his big, sheep-like 
frame filled the doorway. So I retreated indignant- 
ly to the other side of the arbor, and, turning 
my back upon him, I looked fixedly at the racing 
water. 

“ This hailstorm is the only bit of luck I’ve had 
for a month,” he said defiantly, “ and I mean to make 
the most of’ it. Pm going to stand in this door for 
five minutes and say what I meant to say even if you 
think I’m a cad and a coward.” 

Although I had four-fifths of a mind to swing 
round and to tell him hotly that he was both, I held 
my tongue and went on showing him a pair of con- 
temptuous shoulders. But, as he warmed to his dis- 
course, I couldn’t help listening to him with a de- 
crease of dislike. His phrases had not been prepared 
beforehand, and he could hardly have spoken with 
more frankness and fluency if he had been telling me 
some boyish yarn about Reggie and a catapult. I 
became almost immediately persuaded that, however 


outrageous the situation might appear to myself, 
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Norman deliberately intended neither insults to me 

, nor disloyalty to Fanny. 

"Ts been on my chest all night,” he said. “ So 
here’s for getting it off. What’s the good of all 
of us making ourselves miserable for life, just be- 
cause we’re too proud to have a little bit of a plain 
talk? ” 

The memory of my own fatal candor with Rich- 
ard, and of my own little bit of a plain talk in that 
very same summer-house, came over me to strongly 
that I could nearly have warned Norman to stop. But 
on he went. l 

“& You can see as far through a brick wall, Miss 
Irene, as anybody else,” he said. ‘“ You know, and 
Miss Baxenden knows, and Camber knows—why, I 
suppose even the blooming servants know—that 
Fanny and I don’t hit it. Every day it’s the same, 
quarreling and making up, quarreling and making 
up, till we’re both dead sick of it. Whatever I do 
is wrong, and when I try to tumble in with Fanny’s 
fads, what happens? Does Fanny move an inch to 
fall in with mine? Will she ever laugh a single laugh 
when I sing a comic song? Why, only yesterday 
morning, the parlor-maid giggled her head off be- 
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cause she caught me making an ass of myself shov- 
ing a jonquil under Fanny’s bedroom door. Yet 
Fanny kept nagging me all the blessed day. I’m 
about fed up.” 

“ Please stop, Mr. Hastings,” I said, without turn- 
ing round. “ Fanny isn’t here. Pm awfully sorry. 
We all are. My aunt has done her best, I know. But 
I can’t hear you discuss Fanny like this. It’s no 
affair of mine.” 

“It is!” he protested excitedly. “It is an affair 
of yours. You don’t let me finish. For a whole fort- 
night Fanny’s been singing the same song from morn- 
ing to night. It’s Richard Camber—always Richard 
Camber! Norman, why can’t you be like Richard 
Camber? Or why can’t you treat me the same as 
Richard Camber treats Irene? Or it’s Richard Cam- 
ber wouldn’t ever forget this, or say that, or think 
one thing, or do the other.” 

After a pause, he continued: 

“ Last night I’d had enough. Even a worm will go 
on strike. On the way home from the concert, Fanny 
began throwing Camber at me again. So I slanged 
her back. Whenever she mentioned him, I mentioned 


you! I couldn’t help it. I just let her have it. I said: 
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` < Why can’t you be like Irene? Irene doesn’t keep 
on grousing and scolding all day long.’ And I told 
her straight that if she was more your style, and 
could laugh at a joke, and didn’t shriek at a gun, 
and wouldn’t monkey about so much with forget-me- 
nots and full moons, she’d be a nicer sort of a girl. 
But Fanny flew into a most frightful passion. She 
stopped in the middle of the road and snapped out: 


p?” 


‘If Irene’s so wonderful, why don’t you 
I wheeled round and stopped him. 
“Once for all,’? I commanded, “ let there be an end 

of this.” l 
For a brief space he obeyed. Then, with a mys- 

terious air, he came nearer to me, and begged hum- 

bly: 

“ Mayn’t I finish? It won’t take three minutes, 
and it’s most frightfully important. It’s something 
you ought to know.” 

His gravity was uncomfortably convincing. He 
couldn’t be refused; but I resolved to hurry him 
along by swift question and answer. 

“Very well,” I said curtly. “Three minutes. Fin- 


ish Fanny’s sentence. ‘If Irene’s so wonderful, why 
Pp?» 


don’t you 
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“ She said, ‘Why don’t you get engaged to her 
instead of me?’ ” 

“ What did you answer? ” 

“ I simply said, ‘ Pd go and do it like a shot. But 
no such luck. You know as well as I do, Fanny, that 
Irene’s engaged to Richard Camber.’ ” 

“ And then Fanny said... ?” 

& She said, ‘It isn’t true. We’ve both been quite 
mistaken. They’re not engaged, and they’re not going 
to be.’ ” 

In one immense flash of revelation I suddenly 
seemed to see into every nook and corner of Fanny’s 
scheming mind. Her enormous conceit and selfish- 
ness stared at me for an instant like sharp white 
icebergs on a cold blue sea. The flash passed. A 
stupefying darkness seemed to settle over me; 
and, as Norman talked on, his voice sounded far 
away. 

“ Fanny said,” he hurried on, “ that I could come 
and get engaged to you as quick as I liked, and that 
shed be very glad, and that she hated me, and that 
she knew I hated her too, and that when I’ve been 
engaged to you a month I'll pretty soon see who’s 
got the worst temper—you or her—and that you 
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and I haven’t got any souls, and that we are a pair, 
and that we’re as hard as nails, and that she knows 


Richard Camber has always liked her more than he 


9 


likes you, and i 

The rest of Fanny’s remarks I shall never know; 
for, just then, a thing happened which brought me 
back to my self-respect. Norman slipped a sheepish 
arm round my waist. 

In half a second I had wrenched myself free and 
given him a ringing box on the ear. The blow sent him 
spinning. Had I still wished to escape I could have 
done it, for the doorway was free. But I stood my 
ground. 

At first Norman hung back, crestfallen and angry. 
Then the oddest look I’ve ever seen anybody have 
anywhere brightened and softened his face. He 
chuckled chummily. 

“ By Jove, Miss irene, you’re a holy terror and 
no mistake,” he said, beaming with admiration. “ I 
always said I liked a jolly sort of a girl that’s a bit 
of a sport, and that’s got no nonsense.” 

He advanced with clumsy gallantry to the con- 
quest of what he thought was my Amazonian 


coquetry. But my eyes must have flashed fire, for he 
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' suddenly ceased smirking and slunk back, like a fat 
lap-dog from a cat at bay. 

“TI... I beg your pardon,” he gasped miser- 
ably. “ I’m awfully sorry.” 

“ I hope you are,” I said, looking him up and down 
with contempt. A dozen cutting speeches came into 
my head, but I suppressed them all, and at length 
made a move for the doorway. 

“No,” he cried, springing to the opening. 
“ Wait! Irene, Pm a fool, I know. I do everything 
wrong. I’m a thundering idiot. But you’re the 
only girl I’ve ever cared two straws for in my life! 
And I thought ...I thought that, what with 
Camber playing it so low down and Fanny giv- 
ing me the chuck .. . I thought I’d got a good 
chance.” 

“ Mr. Camber hasn’t played it low down, and I 
don’t believe Fanny has given you what you call the 
chuck,” I said. “ Please stand out of my way.” 

“ Yovre quite right about Fanny,” he cried bit- 
terly. “ She hasn’t given me the chuck yet. She’s got 
more sense. She’s going to be on with the new before 
she’s off with the old. But wait till she’s got round 
Camber. Then it’ll be good-by to poor old Norman 
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Hastings. And she actually thinks I’m goin’ to sit 
down and stand it! I bet she'll look pretty sick if I 
get engaged again first!” 

It was too much. i 

“Mr. Norman Hastings,” I said, “ you’ve had 
your three minutes. Now, perhaps yov’ll be so kind 
as to listen for three minutes to me. If you were a 
man, instead of a big overgrown baby, I’d make you 
go down on your knees and apologize for these in- 
sults. But you’re not a man. You simply don’t count. 
You think you’re a Manly Fellow; but you’re just a 
spoiled child, a Mamma’s Own Boy.” 

He flushed crimson. I paused for breath so as to 
lash him with a still more stinging scourge of scorn. 
But I saw a sight and heard a sound which struck me 
dumb. I saw Norman raise his great soft hand to his 
face as if he would ward off my contempt like a blow; 
and, at the same moment, I heard him give a big, 
choky sob. 

A moment later he was fairly blubbering. It was 
a sorry and despicable exhibition; yet it affected me 
strangely. Ive read bits in novels about the terrible- 
ness of a strong man’s tears, but surely a weak man’s 


are the worse to see. It was a sight undreamed-of, 
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horrible, against nature. I could no more have gone 
on with my bitter speech to Norman than I could 
have stuck pins into a little brown mouse crying and 
whining in a steel trap. His wretched blubbering 
so disarmed me that I understoed in a flash all I’ve 
ever heard about the power of women’s tears. Only, 
Norman was the woman and I was the Manly Fellow. 
He ceased to be contemptible, and became simply 
pitiable instead. My heart was touched by the ignoble 
tragedy of his life. I saw him in his true colors, the 
spoiled darling of a poor stock, pampered by vulgar 
wealth, and uncorrected by a single fine tradition. 
But, after the most painful two minutes I’ve ever 
spent, he pulled himself together and cried theatric- 
ally: 

“I’m going to blow out my brains!” 

“ You haven’t got any,” I said, with rough good- 
humor. “ Come, Mr. Hastings. Be more of a man. 
Fanny’s upset you. She has a sharp tongue. So have 
I. I oughtn’t to have said as much as I did. I take 
it back.” 

“ But you mean it all the same,” he moaned. “I 
know what you think. I fell into the river, and I — 


turned green climbing up that flying buckress, or 
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whatever you call it, and now you’ve seen me blub- 
bering like a small kid. You think Pm a muff and 
a soft and a big baby. You said it with your own 
lips.” | 

“ It isn’t altogether your fault, Mr. Hastings,” 
I answered. “ Your mother has half killed you with 
kindness, and your father oughtn’t to have sent you 
to that flabby private school, and you oughtn’t to 
have had a friend called Reggie. You ought to have 
had one called Tom or Dick or Jack. And you 
oughtn’t to go on keeping white rats.” 

“ They’re not rats,” corrected Norman eagerly. 
. They’re white mice.” 

“ That’s worse still,”? I retorted. “ However, we 
can’t have any more of this conversation. If it will 
cheer you up, Pll tell you one thing and then we'll 
go. To be quite candid, I’ve despised you for a week. 
And, just now, when you had the impudence—the 
very, very great impudence—to discuss me and Mr. 
Camber, and to suggest getting yourself engaged to 
me so as to score off Fanny, and, worst of all, actually 
to try and put your arm round my waist . . . well, 
Mr. Hastings, I hated you. But I was a little unjust. 


You’re only partly to blame. Promise not to say a 
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word about all this again, and I, for my part, will 


promise not to despise you and not to hate you any 
more, but to try and be honestly sorry for you in- 
stead. Let me pass.” 

“ Sorry? ” he echoed hungrily. “ You will really 
be sorry? ” And when, instead of further parleying, 
I tried to push past him, he burst out, “ That’s the 
first kind thing I’ve had said to me for a week. No, 
Miss Irene, do please stay just a minute more. You 
put things frightfully plain, but you understand me. 
You’re the only one that ever did. The truth is, I 
haven’t ever had a chance! There’s always been some 
one pampering me, and mollycoddling me, and filling 
me up with medicine, and keeping an eye on me from 
morning till night. I mustn’t play footer, because I 
might be shinned, like Stanley Dickson. I mustn’t 
play cricket, because a ball might hit me in the eye, 
like Reggie. I mustn’t bathe till I could swim. I 
mustn’t row because I’d be drowned or catch cold. 
Half the time when I was at school I wasn’t there 
because I looked pale, and they kept me at home. And 
when I went to business in the city last year, I got 
the push because I couldn’t do sums. Reggie’s always 


saying I’ve all the best of the luck, just because I 
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needn’t work and can always lift an extra fiver out of 
the mater; but I tell you I’ve had the beastliest luck 
in all the world.” 

“ There’s a lot in what you say,” I agreed. “ But, 
from to-day onward, why not make your own luck? 
You’re of a man’s age. Don’t be a boy any more. 
You know what’s right. Try and do it.” 

“TI do try,” he said eagerly. “I try hard. I’ve 
answered dozens of advertisements for a job on the 
sly, and not a blessed one has taken a scrap of notice. 
But I try not to be a rotter. Miss Irene, perhaps I 
oughtn’t to say such things to a girl: but I haven’t 
always kept straight. So one night I pulled myself 
up sharp and said, ‘ Look here, Norman old chap, 
this won’t do.’ And I’ve acted straight ever since. I 
may be a fool, but I’m not a rotter.” 

“ Perhaps not,” I said, “but I want to pass. All 
this isn’t exactly what I call acting straight by 
Fanny.” 

“Tve played fair with Fanny all along,” he re- 
torted warmly. “ Fact is, I’ve been a fool. "T'wasn’t 
me that wanted us to be engaged. We were engaged 
before I knew where I was. I admit I kissed her under 


the mistletoe at Christmas, just for a kind of a lark, 
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and we had a bit of a flirtation. But you could have 
knocked me down with your little finger the morning 
I got a letter from her to say I’d made her unhappy 
for life, and that what was sport to me was death to 
her, and that she forgave me. The mater nearly blew 
my head off; but I bucked up and toed the mark. 
Why, I’d have stuck to Fanny through thick and 
thin if she hadn’t made up her mind to chuck me 
over.” 

“ And you’ve rushed down here this morning,” I 
said, “to spite Fanny by getting engaged to me? 
I’m sure I ought to feel very greatly honored.” 

“ No, no,” he protested, with the greatest concern. 
“ If I said that, it’s because I say everything wrong. 
I’m a fat-headed, blithering idiot. You may not be- 
lieve it; but I thought it over and over all last night. 
I thought you’d be feeling sick about Camber. I 
thought you’d like to be fixed up before he comes 
back. I thought it’d serve the beggar right and show 
him you could do without him.” 

Norman’s perfect sincerity was as unmistakable as 
his mad foolishness. The news that he had dogged me 
to the quarry on a muddle-headed errand of chivalry, 


and that he was making himself my champion against 
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the faithless Camber, thrilled me a little and made me 
smart a great deal. : 

“ Very kind and self-sacrificing of you, Mr. Hast- 
ings, I am sure,” I said, laughing icily. 

“You take me all wrong,” he cried in despair. 
“ You must know what I mean. I’ve wanted you since 
the first day I saw you. I’m not fit for you to wipe 
your boots on. But I’m going to learn. You’ll make 
a good job even out of a fool like me. Irene, my 
darling Irene, if you’ll be my wife you shan’t ever 
regret it.” 7 

He held out entreating arms. Darting under his 
elbow, I sprang out upon the bridge. The rain had 
ceased. 

“Mr. Hastings,” I commanded, “go back to 
Fanny! Make up your tiff. You’re out of your 
senses.” | a | 

“ I mean every word,” he cried passionately. * You 
shall hear it from Fanny’s own lips that everything’s 
off.” 

“ If Fanny sprang up out of the ground this very 
minute and shouted it through a speaking-trumpet,” 
I said, “ it would be just the same.” 


“ All because I fell off a groggy rock and couldn’t 
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stick that beastly buckress,” he groaned. I didn’t 


know whether he was reproaching himself or me, but | 
I answered promptly: 

“ If you could climb up Cologne Cathedral in a 
thunderstorm and catch ten-pounders on the brink 
of Niagara it wouldn’t make one particle of differ- 
ence.” And without throwing him another glance, I 
dashed for the path and crashed through the drench- 
ing branches back to the house. 

In the porch I halted. There was no one about, 
but I wanted to regain breath and composure before- 
confronting Fanny or Aunt Maud. I took off my 
cloak and was shaking it vigorously when Norman 
reappeared. But, although less than five minutes had 
passed, it was a different Norman. There was a 
beginning of manhood in his face; and, when he 
spoke, there were traces of dignity in his words and 
tones. 

“ Just two things,” he demanded quickly. “ Will 
you promise that, if ever you change your mind, 
you'll let me know? ” 

“ T’Il promise,” I said. “ But it can do me no harm 
and you no good.” 

s“ You’ve promised,” he said quietly. “ The other 
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thing is this. You won’t tell Miss Baxenden or Fanny 
about what has just happened? ” 

“ Good heavens!” I gasped, aghast. “I should 
think not indeed! We mustn’t drop the faintest hint 
of it, either of us.” 

“ Of course not,” he agreed, with emphasis. And 
then, while I was marveling at his changed bearing, 
he glanced at me nervously and asked: 

“ Must I clear out?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered. “ There’s no more to 
say. 


“ I mean,” he explained, “ must I clear out from 
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this house. I was to stay a month. Do you object? ” 

“ Mr. Hastings,” I said earnestly, “ go and make 
it up with Fanny. You care for her more than you 
think. Besides, you’ve linked yourself to her before 
all the world. Go and do the square thing.” 

His face clouded. It was not a fine face. But stern 
fights have been fought amid weeds and stones as well 
as on tented fields, and I watched with a kind of awe 
Passion and Duty joining battle in the dim and nar- 
row spaces of Norman’s new-found soul. Duty won. 
At last he turned abruptly and said: 

“You’re right. If Fanny chucks me of her own 
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accord, it’s her affair. But I must do the square 
thing. Fanny and I will live like a cat and’ a dog 
instead of a pair of Christians. But . . . PI try.” 

He thrust forward an awkward hand. I couldn’t 
refuse it ; and, as I shook it lightly, I said heartily: 

“ Norman Hastings, you were right. You are not 
a rotter.” 

His grip tightened so fiercely that I nearly cried 
aloud. Then he flung my hand resolutely from him 
and sprang down the steps into a fresh burst of hail 


and rain. 


Sunday night. 

' After lunch I sat for an hour over this self-same 
sheet of paper, thinking and thinking and thinking, 
till Pd gnawed half an inch off the end of the pen- 
holder. But I didn’t set down one word. 

To-night has been vile. No fire in the drawing- 
room, because the new patent grate has developed 
some new patent disease. It was wet without and 
foggy within. Fanny and Norman have been behaving 
to one another with the most punctilious politeness all 
day. Fanny is like honey. If Aunt Maud were not a 
bit of a Sabbatarian, I think Fanny would almost 
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have asked him to sing some of his comic songs. 
Norman has been more deferential still. He’s turned 
over the leaves of all Fanny’s: most gushing ballads 
until Aunt Maud must think that he has become a 
sentimental lover at last. But I.can see through their 
melancholy play-acting ; and, although it amused me 
for a few minutes, I had a cold shudder when I heard 
Fanny chanting the deathlessness of faithful love as 
ardently as if she wouldn’t play fast and loose with. 
it whenever it suits her game. 

One of her songs, a plaintive folk-song, was good, 
and Fanny sang it well. I was sitting exactly where 
I sat that first Sunday night, when Richard was be- 
tween me and Aunt Maud. I closed my eyes and tried 
to conjure it all up once more. But it made me 
more miserable than ever; and I had to slip out 
of the room before they saw that my lashes were 
wet with tears. Pm growing weaker and sillier every 
day. 

Now that we’re done with Norman’s comic songs, 
the only thing that lifts me up out of the dumps and 
makes me laugh a good laugh is Fanny’s mad conceit 
about Richard Camber. She might as well aspire to 
the Man in the Moon. 
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Monday morning. 

Norman has gone home. 

A telegram came for him about nine o’clock. I 
suspect he was up early this morning wiring to 
Reggie and telling him what to say in reply. Anyhow, 
Norman’s gone. 

Aunt Maud has just been talking to me about him. 
She says she liked him better yesterday and this 
morning than all the rest of his visit. Like Ophelia’s 
father, he made a good end; and Aunt Maud declares 
that, if she had only known how soon he was to be 
taken from us, she would have gone out of her way 
to make his last hours happy. She says that for 
three weeks she has had a divided mind, but she 
is now firmly persuaded that it is Fanny who makes 
all the breaches of the peace, and that although Nor- 
man is a young ass he deserves something nicer than 
a vixen. 

I’m certain that the engagement isn’t broken off 
yet. When they finally parted, Fanny didn’t take 
leave of him as if she felt glad to be quit once for all 
of a distasteful lover. She has let him out, so to speak, 
on a long piece of string. If something better turns 


up, Norman can go free, string and all; but, if not, 
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Fanny will bring him back with a jerk. It’s a case 


of heads Fanny wins, tails Norman loses. 
The house is so dull now that we are once more 
merely three women. Men are nuisances, in some 


ways; but things are livelier when they are about. 


Half-past two. 

Fanny doesn’t let much grass grow under her high 
heels. ” 

Of all the brazen shamelessness that anybody ever 
heard of in this brazen and shameless world, here is 
the very worst. 

Before Norman’s train had had time to travel fifty 
miles, Fanny began operations. I was finishing the 
last entry in this diary when some one knocked at the 
door. I thought it was Jane, and sang out “ Come 
in!” But the person who came in was Fanny. 

“Youre busy?” she asked, glancing at these 
big leaves as I swept them together and put them 
away. | 

“ Very,” I answered. 

“ Irene,” she said, with a touch of awe, “I believe 
you’re writing a book.” 


. “Of course,” I retorted sarcastically. “ A senti- 
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mental novel. A love-story, simply running over with 
elopements and kisses.” 

“A love-story!” she repeated. “ What an idea! 
As if I didn’t know that you haven’t got a spark of 
sentiment in you. O Irene, how I do wish Pd been 
born like you, instead of being so tender-hearted and 
romantic! But it isn’t a novel. It’s something most 
awfully clever and learned—quite over the head of a — 
stupid little dunce like me.” 

Fanny dropped down picturesquely into the low 
chair and heaved a pretty sigh, as though stupid 
little dunces were wholly fascinating and adorable. 
Her self-satisfaction was so open and aggressive that 
I had an impulse to take up the challenge and to tell 
her in plain English the truth about her works and 
words and ways. But it was evident that something 
was coming which would need all my coolness and 
tact; so I resolved to let Fanny do the talking, and 
not to speak a single unnecessary word. 

“ What is it you want?” I asked. 

“ O Irene,” she burst out, “ if I were only clever I 
could write a novel myself! The most wonderful 
things are happening, just like a book. Norman and I 


have quarreled. I’ve nearly cried my eyes out;'but 
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he’s gone. And I hope I shan’t ever see him again. 
You’ve to live with people to know their true charac- 
ter. He’s horrid, and I hate him! ” 

I held my tongue. | 


9 


“Trene,” she went on mysteriously, “ shall I tell 
you why I’ve sent him away? Because I didn’t love 
him. Oh, you’ve no idea how perfectly dreadful it is 
to be engaged to some one you don’t love! I never did 
really and truly love Norman, not even at first. I 
thought I did; but I was just a silly girl, and Nor- 
man pleaded so hard and wouldn’t give me a moment’s 
peace till I accepted him. But I didn’t love him deep 
down in my heart. If I’d been practical and sensible— 
like you, Irene—instead of being poetical and ro- 
mantic and having feelings, it might have been differ- 
ent. But we can’t help the way were made; so I 
couldn’t love him.” 

She made such a long pause that I was forced to 
inquire what she wanted me to do. 

“ O Irene,” she cried, “ isn’t life strange and cruel? 
The world seems made all wrong. Everything’s mixed 
up. Think what a perfectly lovely name you’ve got! 
Irene Baxenden—it’s like the heroine in a book! Yet, 


if you had your own way, I know you’d go and marry 
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some musty old professor with green goggles. You 
would, wouldn’t you? Yet, when it comes to poor 
Me, that’s poetical and romantic, I’ve to put up with 
a perfectly frightful, common, ridiculous, ugly name 
like Fanny Bates! It’s perfectly sickening! It’s per- 
fectly shameful giving girls such names. Last year I 
nearly turned a Catholic.” 

“ A Catholic? ” I echoed, quite bewildered. 

“ Yes, a Catholic. When you turn a Catholic you 
can take another Christian name. I was going to be 
either Gladys or Muriel. I think Muriel’s perfectly 
lovely.” 

It was no use pointing out to Fanny that the 
Papists might have wanted her to have a new heart 
as well as a new name. So I let her rattle on. 

“ Everything’s twisted up and inside out and up- 
side down,” she wailed. “ You ought to be named 
Fanny Bates, and I ought to be named Irene Baxen- 
den. And you ought to have Norman. You’d get on 
together like a house on fire. You’re as like as two 
peas in a pod.” 

“Thank you, Fanny,” I said curtly. 

She hauled herself up out of the chair and bore 


down on me with ponderous playfulness. 
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“ Now, Irene,” she cooed, “ don’t be a great silly 
old goose! You surely don’t think I haven’t seen how 
fond you are of Norman? Haven’t you sat with him 
in the summer-house cleaning his gun? And didn’t 
he sing you a song about Irene out of Handel’s | 
Messiah? And didn’t I see him follow you down to 
the quarry yesterday morning? And didn’t I see you 
slip back by yourself? ” 

“You seem to see a great deal, Fanny,” I said 
cuttingly. “ The postman, for example.” 

“I saw you both come up from the quarry,” she 
persisted, “‘ and that’s the point. Not that I mind 
one pin’s head. Quite the other way. Why, Irene, I 
should just love you to marry Norman! His people 
are awfully well off. He’s the dearest boy in the world, 
and such a fine, manly fellow. I should simply dote 
on dear Norman, if... if .. .” 

She turned up her eyes and sighed in such a 
monstrous fashion that I growled: 

“If what? ” 

“Tf... if... oh, Irene, Life is so cruel! If 
only it were me, instead of you, having letters from 
Richard Camber, and going about with him all the 
time!” 
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Scorn must have darkened my face. For, to my 
deep disgust, Fanny fell upon her knees beside my 
chair. 

“ Irene,’ she pleaded in eager, vibrant tones, 
“ don’t be cruel! We’ve always been pals, haven’t we? 
You can make me so perfectly awfully happy. Don’t 
laugh at me! You’ve no idea how dreadful it is to be 
in love. Promise! Promise that when Richard Camber 
comes back you’ll let him go with me. You don’t want 
him yourself. You said so. And he doesn’t want you. 
You’re not his style. O Irene, you may laugh... 
but Richard Camber has wanted me all the time. If 
you’re romantic, like me, you can always tell when a 
man wants you. I know by the way he’s looked at me. 
I . . . happened to be in the drive last Thursday, 
the day he went to London. Irene, promise! Richard 
Camber has gone about with you because he thought 
I loved Norman. He was dying to tell me; but he was 


too honorable, too proud, too unselfish, too brave. But 
9 


when he comes back i 
I pushed her roughly from me and walked to the 
window. In vain. Almost immediately, her voice was 
busy again in my ear. 
“ Don’t be a dog in the manger, Irene!” she 
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whined. “You don’t want him yourself. How 
can you be so unkind? It isn’t as if I’m not going 
to do the same for you. Norman will do anything 
I tell him. He thinks you’re ever such a jolly girl, 
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an 

I swung round and rapped out one sharp question: 

_ * Fanny, have you told my Aunt Maud that you’ve 
broken it off with Mr. Hastings? ” 

She flushed, and began to stammer. 

“ Yes or No? ” I demanded. 

“Not... not yet,” she faltered. “But... 
you don’t understand. My father makes a lot of 
money. But he’s mean. Mother says the Bateses are 
all mean. I’ve had everything new to come here and 
meet Norman. It’s cost more than thirty pounds. So 
I... I can’t break it off with Norman till P’m 
engaged to somebody just as good instead.” 

I recoiled from the unthinkable sordidness of it 
all as from some sudden physical horror or pain. 
But Fanny ended the tension by a burst of angry 
tears. 

“ Yovwre a stuck-up, nasty, selfish, jealous cat, 
that’s what you are, Irene Baxenden!” she sobbed. 
“ You think you’re better than I am, just because 
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my mother taught in a school! You’re a dog in the 
manger! But I don’t care! I'll get Richard Camber 
whether you help me or not, so there!” 

And she flung herself out of the room. 

What would Richard say if he knew about Nor- 
man’s proposal yesterday, and Fanny’s petition this 
morning? He would say it served me right for send- 


ing him away. 


| Tuesday, Two o'clock in the morning. 

The sky is as black as a coal, but my heart is 
blacker still. 

Last month, Aunt Maud chose her house-party, 
so that I might meet my First Love. She didn’t think 
I would also meet my First Hate. To-night I’m as 
sure that I hate Fanny Bates as that I love Richard 
Camber. 

I hate her so much that I think hating is as 
delicious as loving. The devil is in me, no doubt; but 
I will give the devil his due. My devil isn’t a gro- 
tesque, impish, sooty, common, peevish devil. He is 
Lucifer, Son of the Morning. He is like a god, with 
raven hair and flashing eyes. He and I are kindred 
spirits. He is a proud, disinherited gentleman, and 
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I am a proud, insulted lady. His presence sustains 
me; and I will not have him cast out. 

Fanny Bates thinks she can take Richard from me. 
She shall see. Fanny Bates says I’m a spiteful cat. So 
I am, with sharp teeth and sharper claws. I’ve been 
superfine and superdelicate too long. Richard Camber 
shall say Yes. 

I’ve had enough of being a bread-and-butter Miss. 
The side of the angels is the side where you get all 
the kicks and none of the ha’pence. The more maid- 
enly and spiritual I’ve been in this affair, the more 
I’ve been called hard and cold by Aunt Maud, and 
“ practical and sensible ” by Fanny Bates. If we must 
all lose our idealism, even Aunt Maud, and become 
sordid, why not do it before it’s too late? 

Richard shall say Yes. Even if he wants to say 
No, he shall say Yes just the same. He is mine. If 
he can care a rap about a poor thing like Fanny, I 
despise him without ceasing to love him. If he does 
not love me already, I will make him love me till he 
worships the very air I breathe. 

And I will have no more of this mincing prudery 
and dishonest shame. Even from my secret diary I 


have hung back like a love-sick hoyden. But this coal- 
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black night shall blaze with the truth. I love Richard. 
He is my grand passion, my destiny, my first and 
last. Ever since he held me close to him in the rocking 
bell-tower I have felt his arm around me. Sleeping 
and waking it is there, and he shall never take it 
away. My love for Richard is an unquenchable fire, 
so let Fanny take care lest she wither like a moth in 
my flame. 

I am alive at last. To-night I’m nobody’s daughter, 
I’m nobody’s niece. I am myself. I love. I hate. I live. 


Tuesday, 10.00 a.m. 

This modest boudoir of mine, which I have learned 
to love so much, is a little room; but it has been big 
enough this morning for St. Michael and All Angels 
and for Lucifer and twelve legions of devils. And St. 
- Michael has triumphed. Perhaps I must lose Richard ; 
but I have found God. l 

Till to-day religion has meant not much more than 
nothing to me. I have loved religion’s stately, sensu- 
ous setting—her raiment, her shrines, her chants. But 
how true it is that the letter of religion must be 
taught to us in childhood if we are to have the spirit 


too! I have always maintained the forms of piety like 
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empty cisterns under heavens of brass; but to-day 
the sky has opened, and they are void forms no 
more. | 

This miracle came to pass when I knelt down, by 
mere force of habit, to recite my little prayers. 
Childish, almost babyish prayers, they are, and one 
of them is in doggerel rhyme; but Pve said them 
three hundred and sixty-five times a year because of 
a vague dread that if I once begin changing them and 
bringing them up to date, perhaps I shan’t pray 
at all. 

I had closed my eyes and opened my lips when this 
diary leaped up before my mind, like a thing alive, 
and I remembered what I had written in it during the 
dead of the night. The infantile words of prayer died 
before they were born, and I sprang to my feet. _ 

The manuscript still lay on this desk—a black 
scrawl, dashed down with shivering, angry hands by 
the poor light of one candle. I perused it right 
through; and, after allowing for everything in it 
that was merely declamatory or literary, I knew in 
my heart that I had willingly, and even exultantly, 
lived a blasphemous hour, black with hell-born pride 
and red with devilish hate. Taking the leaf in both 
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hands I was about to tear it into tatters. But I put 
it down again and paced the floor. 

Lucifer said: 

“You are a woman, not a child. You are on earth, 
not in heaven. You are flesh-and-blood, not a spirit. 
You are in the world, not in a nunnery. Love is sweet, 
and so is Hate. Where Love is, there must Hate be 
also. When there is Day without Night, and Summer 
without Winter, and sunlight without shadow, and a 
shore without an ocean, and a joy without a sorrow, 
then you may seek for Love without Hate. This is 
the knowledge of Good and Evil, of which God tried 
to cheat the world. Hate on, and love on, and all the 
time be happy.” 

St. Michael said: 

“ Love alone is from everlasting to everlasting. All 
else is a sham and a lie.” 

Lucifer said: 

“ Fanny began this hating. It is no sin to hate 
her back. Fanny is trying to rob you of Love. It 
is no sin to guard your own. Begin repenting and 
praying, and you are lost. You need a grand hate to 
carry you through. When you were a child you did 


well to think as a child; but it is time to put away 
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childish things. God helps those who help themselves. 
Look facts in the face. It may be true that Richard 
likes Fanny more than he likes you. If so, why 
wonder? He is a woman’s man, but you are not a 
man’s woman, and Fanny is. Still, supposing he wants 
Fanny, what does it matter? Haven’t you got all the 
trumps in your hand? You know his chivalry. You 
know that you have only to say, “ My answer is Yes,” 
and his will be Yes too. As for your precious bargain, 
you can break it, as you made it, simply to serve your 
ends. Be a woman of the world and you shall have 
the double triumph of gaining Richard, whom you 
love, and humiliating Fanny, whom you hate. But be 
a pious, praying, bloodless, sexless, over-scrupulous 
little fool, and you shall not only lose him, but lose 
him to a contemptible rival, who will openly exult in 
your defeat. It is your duty to teach such a heartless 
little schemer a lesson for life. Besides, you may 
never have another lover. Up with the cup of joy, 
and drink!” 

The voice of the tempter was sweet. It was more. 
All the logic and common sense seemed to be on the 
side of the devils. Indeed, they ceased to be devils, 
and beamed like angels of light. Their murmurs 
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coaxed me to be God’s avenging sword-bearer and to 
smite Fanny down before the Lord for her selfish- 
ness and faithlessness. 

I stood at the bedside, with half-closed eyes, and 
let my harassed spirit sink down into a soft, warm 
Pharisaical dream of Fanny punished, of virtue tri- 
umphant, of troubles ended, of Richard won. My 
compact with Richard seemed so little, so fragile, so 
childish, so out-grown, so absurd. All I had to do was 
to pretend to keep it while breaking it like a bubble 
in my hand. I would have only to say, ‘“ Richard, you 
have made me love you. My answer is Yes. What is 
yours?” and, either with a glad or a sad heart, he 
would gather me to his arms. And, when he was once 
mine . . . then I would love him so wonderfully that 
he would be constrained to love me. To obey Lucifer 
seemed meet and right and almost my bounden duty, 
until I remembered my unsaid prayers and knew that 
I could not say them if I tried. 

‘Qne must be finished with childhood some time,” 
I muttered. To break off so old a habit was a wrench; 
but I walked quickly away from the bed. 

Not till then did the white archangel intervene. 
There was a knock at the door and a letter was 
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pushed underneath. My heart leaped. I thought it was 
‘from Richard; and, however cold and formal it might 
be, I pictured my self answering it with an answer 
which should seal him irrevocably mine before Fanny 
and he could meet. I ran and picked it up. But it was 
not from Richard. 

The envelope was addressed in a handwriting which 
the scribe had tried to dissemble by slanting the let- 
ters backwards. But the disguise was too thin, and I 
knew that the writer was Norman. I shall pin the 
letter here in its place: 


Dear IRENE, —I will not write again unless you 
tell me I may. But I could not get a moment with 
you before I started this morning. 

I kept my prommise, but it was no good. Fanny 
has sent me away. She says she wishes to think about 
our engagement and that she will let me know as soon 
as she goes back home. You know what that means. 
If I had not given you my prommise, I should have 
broken it off jolly quick, and been precious glad too, 
and I don’t think you would have blamed me. But I 
gave you my word and I have kept it. 


You spoke pretty straight in the quarry, but I 
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needed it, and it’s done me good. If I once get clear 
of her, I shall go to some Collony and rough it. Not 
Camber’s collony, though, or I might meet Fanny. 
Remember what you prommised. The adress on 
top will always find me, sooner or later. If I don’t 
put a lot of frills into this letter it is because I 
know you would not like it. But I keep smgimg, 
“ There’s only one Girl in the World for Me,” and, 
hopmg you will excuse all this, 
I remain, yours truly, 
THE Bie BABY. 


P. S.—If you won’t write back and we can’t meet 
any more in this world, it will be the nastiest knock 
wp to date for poor old N. H. But I shall have to grin 
and bear it. So good-bye, Irene, and God bless you. 


As I dropped the ill-spelled scrawl, God blessed me. 
As clearly as if he had been standing before me I 
seemed to see Norman just as he was in the quarry, 
with beads of hail and rain all over his shaggy coat, 
and tears, quite as big, still standing in his honest, 
stupid, baby eyes when he said, “ I may be a fool, but 
I am not a rotter.” I remembered the fine sermon I 
preached to him in the porch, and how I, with my 
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temptation still to come, had so loftily charged him 
“ to go and do the square thing.” 

‘A rush of shame came over me. Then, by a swift 
reaction, I laughed at my own weakness and stamped — 
on Norman’s letter with a contemptuous foot. Once 
more the world, the flesh and the devil became friendly 
and fine and sweet. But God would not let me go. 
Such light and strength came suddenly down that I 
saw the tempters in their foulness, and flung them far | 
from me. And then I knelt down and said my prayers. 

I said the doggerel rhyme. I said the childish 
prayer for relatives and friends, and, by some trick 
of memory, I prayed for father as I did when he was 
alive; yet how could it do him any harm? But, to-day, 
these well-worn forms were only a kind of Introit to 
my first true prayer. I didn’t pray in the language 
of St. John Chrysostom ; I just prayed with my whole 
soul that I might go and do the square thing. It 
was a wild and desperate prayer. I clutched for help 
at the hand of every saint I could remember and 
clung to the white robes of every holy virgin. The 
gaudy pictures of Our Lady and St. Joseph and St. 
Patrick, in Bridget’s bedroom at home, looked down 
on me like altar-pieces. But, as the noble army of 
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martyrs, and the glorious company of the apostles, 
and the whole Communion of Saints moved vaguely 
in a golden light beyond my mist of tears, there was 
one figure which stood out firm and clear. It was 
not a Pope with the triple crown, or a mitered abbot, 
or a Sebastian with twenty arrows in his breast, or 
a Cecilia with her silver pipes, or a monk with shaven 
pate, or a martyr with the palm of victory, or a 
hermit girt with camel’s hair. It was a shame-faced 
lad with a thousand shining drops, as bright as tears, 
upon his shaggy coat, and with two tears in his child- 
like eyes as big as great drops of rain. 


Later. 

Three quarters of an hour ago I met Fanny in the 
garden. One doesn’t become a complete saint in a 
single morning; so I didn’t carry toward her a heart 
overflowing with love. Nevertheless I can truly say 
that neither did I greet her in hate. Having resolved 
not to utter another word about her visit to my bed- 
room yesterday, I fondly assumed that she too would 
guard a decent silence. But she re-opened hostilities 
instantly by demanding: 

“ What does Norman say in his letter? ” And when 
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I started, she went on tauntingly, “ It’s no use pre- 
tending I don’t know. Not that I should mind it the 
tiniest atom if Norman hadn’t tried to alter his hand- 
writing. But I do like people to be open and 
straight.” 

“So do I, Fanny,” I said, stopping dead in the 
middle of the path and fixing her with a gaze so 
“open and straight” that her eyelids fell. “ Mr. 
Hastings wants me to know that your engagement is 
not yet broken off. You are going to decide after you 
leave here.” 

Fanny gave way to bitter anger. 

“ Norman’s a beast! ” she cried hotly, “ if he’s gone 
and told you, he’s a mean, nasty beast! And now 
you'll go right off and tell your Aunt Maud.” 

“ I shall not go right off and tell anybody,” I said. 
“ As for Mr. Hastings, he oughtn’t to have written, 
and I shall tell him never to do it again. And now, 
Fanny, let me be what you call open and straight. I 
didn’t mean to mention what you talked about yester- 
day. But you’ve begun it again. So I tell you, Fanny, 
once for all, that I detest this game you are playing. 
I don’t want to hear another word about it. I won’t 


have anything further to do with it.” 
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I walked away. 

The noon post has brought Richard’s second let- 
ter. As I expected, it is like the first, excepting one 
more gay and comradely paragraph about wishing 
me with him in an airship. It seems he made an ascent 
yesterday with a War Office expert, who turned a 
chalkier white than poor Norman on his buckress. He 
goes to Covent Garden to-morrow night, and returns 
here on Thursday morning. 

I have answered him in the same key. 

Thursday! In forty-six hours he will be here. And, 
only seventy-two hours after that, our minds are to 


be made up for ever and ever and ever. 


The Palm-House, 3.15 p.m. 

It is the vicar’s wife’s “day,” so Aunt Maud is 
out, probably breaking the heart of the new curate. 
Fanny has invoked the aid of a conventional head- 
ache, and is to have tea in her room, while Jane brings 
mine here. 

Three more hours have slipped away since I last 
reckoned them up. He was sent off for his week in 
London so,that we might both of us think, think, 
think; but, instead of Richard and Irene, my head 
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has had to be full of Norman and Fanny. Fortunately 


Norman is done with at last. I’ve written praising and 
consoling him, and have admitted that he is no longer 
in honor bound to give Fanny another thought. But 
I’ve put down an extinguisher as big as the Great 
Pyramid on any ridiculous expectations the poor boy 
may have concerning myself; and I’ve told him not 
to write again unless I pass the word. 

Yet, although Norman is gone and is finally 
answered, his works live after him. His misspelled 
screed is as much my holy writ this afternoon as it 
was before breakfast, and his half-grown spirit shall 
preside over this hour of thought as my patron-saint 
or guardian-angel. Fanny notwithstanding, I am still 
in a state of grace; and, without any cant, I do mean, 
Heaven helping me, to find out the square thing and 
do it. 


I suppose it is in the smouldering embers of the 
past that I must light the torch with which I would 
peer into the future; so I have sat here twenty 
minutes simply recalling the events of my visit. It is 
four weeks to-day since I began this chronicle. When 


my pen took its first sip of ink, Richard and Norman, 
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so far as I was concerned, did not exist; yet I have 
proposed to the one and been proposed to by the 
other. 

On some points my conscience is clear. I did not 
come here eager to be betrothed and wedded. I did 
not even come here impatient for romance. I wanted 
romance to suffuse my life; but I didn’t want it beat- 
ing down on my head. I preferred to hold it off at a 
distance, like a sun on a purple and golden horizon. 
I stood my ground to bear Richard’s onslaught, not 
to suit myself, but to please Aunt Maud. And, right 
up to the Sunday morning of my proposal to him in 
the quarry, the pleasing of Aunt Maud was the 
strongest motive, both for him and for me. 

So far, so good. My intentions were sound. But 
when I come to my actual performance I see nothing 
but the most ghastly blunders. And the worst of it 
is that these blunders are not only coming home to 
roost on my own deserving head. They are about to 
perch and flap and croak on Richard’s head as well; 
and on Fanny’s; and on Aunt Maud’s. 

Richard, Aunt Maud, Fanny, Myself—in my head- 
strong conceit I have wronged all four. First, Rich- 
ard. Suppose next Sunday’s answer is to be No. It 
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turns me cold and sick even to think of such a thing; 
but I must look the possibilities fairly in their ugly 
faces. If Richard is to say No it will be my doing. It 
will be because my willful, unheard of, unnatural plan 
has disenchanted him. And there can be no huger 
wrong, no greater loss, to Richard than his loss of 
Irene. This is not conceit. Irene may not be beautiful, 
or clever, or sweet, or good, or kind; but she is the 
woman God made for Richard, just as He made 
Richard for Irene. I am as sure that I was created 
for Richard as I am sure that I exist at all. Yet, in 
my false pride, I have stamped up such clouds of 
dust that he may not recognize his destiny, and 
may wander in thorny by-ways until, in another 
world, he and I can retrieve the unspeakable disaster 
of this. 

Or suppose next Sunday’s answer is to be Yes. If 
so, it may be a Yes of chivalrousness, an intolerable 
Yes of self-sacrificing consideration for brazen Me 
and for gentle-hearted Aunt Maud. A Yes like that 
I shall not accept, even if the anguish of renunciation 
breaks my heart. To cap his unwilling Yes with my 
bitter No will be like turning my back on a sunny 
rose-garden and setting my face toward a black and 
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stagnant cavern. But may God save me from hearing 
a Yes like that. To imagine it is to shudder. 

Or suppose that next Sunday the best, the most 
wonderful of all will happen. Suppose it is to be a Yes 
ringing out loud and true from Richard’s inmost 
heart. Still I shall have wronged him. Once or twice 
before this thought has troubled me; but to-day it 
stings like a poisonous plant. At the very best I shall 
have cheated Richard of his wooing; and both of us 
will suffer for my wrong-doing, our lives long. The 
old wisdom of the world is true after all. Men must 
seek women, not women men. Even Norman and 
Fanny might have got on together if she had not 
thrown herself at his head. A wooing may be very 
short and a wedded life may be very long; but the 
old-fashioned romance-writers showed insight when 
they gave all their pages save one to the courtship 
and only a few lines to the marriage. Despite cyni- 
cisms about the ending of romance with the ring-o’- 
bells, I suspect that it takes all the years of even the 
longest true marriage to work the lines of even the 
shortest true courtship right out. A month’s wooing, 
or even a week’s, can surely color an after life of fifty 
years; just as a bit of colored glass only a hundreth 
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of an inch thick can give a rosy hue to fifty leagues 
of heaths and fields. If Richard . . . oh, if Richard 
and I should really be married, how could I ever re- 
gain this ground which I have cut away? How could 
he ever honor, as well as love and cherish me, when 
he has never been able to dream of me as a shy maid 
only to be won by love’s own ardor and splendor? 
Instead of the sweet life of wedded lovers, we should 
have to be content with the mere felicity of the marry- 
ing clergy who made the Book of Common Prayer— 
the mere “ mutual society, help and comfort that the 
one ought to have of the other, both in prosperity 
and adversity.” It is true that our sense of humor, 
our habit of jointly drawing ceaseless entertainment 
from the procession of life, would pull us through. 
But there is a better thing than Laughter ; and I have 
cheated Richard of that better thing. 


Jane has brought the tea; also some French pas- 
tries, from the shop we looked into at Bulchester, 
which I daren’t touch because they would stick in my 
throat till the sugar tasted like gall. 

It’s not only Richard that I have wronged. I have 


wronged Aunt Maud too. Now that my spiritual wits 
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are sharpened, I divine that Aunt Maud, who hangs 
back from it herself, was hungry to taste the life of 
love, so to speak, vicariously through me. Her first 
and biggest thought, as always, was a thought for 
others’ happiness. She wanted happiness for Richard, 
happiness for me. But her second, smaller thought, 
was the thought that it would be sweet to watch my 
life expanding into the fullness that her own has 
lacked, and to watch her favorite Richard playing 
grandly the part of Love’s priest and minister. 

This is what Aunt Maud wanted; and what has she 
received? Norman and Fanny have persistently of- 
fended her pride, wounded her gentleness, outraged 
her dignity as mistress in her own house, and shat- 
tered all her peace. And I have grieved her still more 
—most cruelly more. When she has craved to be warm 
and near I have chilled her and repelled her. Half the 
time, I have perplexed and mystified her. Worst of 
all, I have built a grille between her soul and mine; 
and my deceitful soul’s ears can hear her guileless 
soul’s soft wings beating like a poor dove’s against 
the bars. It is no excuse to say that secrecy was es- 
sential to my plan of a month’s trial with Richard. 


If secrecy meant digging a gulf between myself and 
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Aunt Maud the plan ought to have been thrown to 
the winds. But only as I sit writing this do I see how 
poor my brains have been. I proposed to Richard be- 
cause I scorned to act a part before him, a stranger ; 
and yet, by that very deed, I have forced myself to 
act a part before Aunt Maud, my only friend, my 
other self. 

To Fanny also I have done a wrong. Not being a 
good enough Christian yet to love my enemies or to 
do good to them that hate me, I can bear to think of 
Fanny’s wrongs with equanimity; but I repent of 
them nevertheless. Richard’s is a romantic figure, and 
Fanny honestly believes that she is a romantic girl. 
By suppressing and denying our month’s engage- 
ment; by so sternly forbidding Richard to wear the 
airs of a suitor; and worst, far the worst, of all by 
allowing her to see his letter, I am to blame for put- 
ting this mad meanness into Fanny’s calculating 
head. I can’t even flatter myself that I have done 
some counter-vailing good by loosing Norman from 
Fanny’s chain. This afternoon Norman is still my 
Saint Norman, and, if he were dead, I should ask 
him to pray for me. But he will live, and, as he has 
not only the heart of a little child but a little child’s 
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brains as well, he’ll fall a prey to the next comer, 
who may be even less desirable than Fanny. 

And myself? Truly, of all the wronged ones, I am 
not wronged the least. It is not only that I, the deli- 
cate, have appeared indelicate; that I, the romantic, 
have appeared prosaic; that I, the affectionate, have 
appeared hard and cold. There is far worse than that. 
In the letter Aunt Maud pushed under my door, the 
night before Richard came, she wrote a startling 
thing. She said that a deliberate match-maker might 
become God’s instrument in bringing destined souls 
together. She was right. Aunt Maud has brought me 
face to face with my soul’s eternal lord, the only man 
I shall ever love. She has brought us together in 
Love’s own month of May, when all the birds are 
singing. Yet, through my arogant folly, I may have 
found him only to lose him; and, when the roses come, 
he may be gone beyond recall. These flowery, songful 
morns and eves of May ought to have been the most 
beautiful time of my life; yet they have been nearly 
all fears and doubts and alarms. And when Sunday 
has come and gone, how do I know that the memory 
of them will not be turned to life-long blackness and 
bitterness? How do I know? 
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Half-past Bedtime. 

Whatever may befall, I shall forever treasure the 
two hours I have spent with Aunt Maud to-night. 
Yet their vague bliss was veined through and through 
with fiery fears. 

Fanny’s headache is supposed to be still as busy 
as a quarryman, splitting Fanny’s skull down the 
middle. But Aunt Maud, who hasn’t the faintest sus- 
picion what it means, is not deeply anxious. She says 
she found Fanny surrounded by her entire wardrobe, 
practising some fearful and wonderful new way of 
doing her hair. | 

After dinner we sat, Aunt Maud and I, in the 
writing-room, where we used to sit three nights out 
of four last year. For the first time since my engage- 
ment to Richard she spoke rather freely about it. She 
naturally assumes that her promise of silence has 
been worn out of reasonable existence by the passing 
of the days and weeks; and, as I did not reproach 
her, she said many kind things which my heart found 
bitter sweet. 

Aunt Maud asked if there was any chance of our 
being married before September. I could only say, 
with blood which surged and a heart which thumped, 
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that we did not know, but that there was a chance. 


While the question was being asked and answered we 
were sitting on opposite sides of the hearth; but, 
when she saw my embarrassment, Aunt Maud came 
across to me with a smile, and stroked my hot cheek 
with her cool hand, and drew up a hassock, and sat 
down against my knees as if I had been the aunt 
and she a little girl. And, as soon as she knew that 
I could not see her face, she went on with the ques- 
tions. 

She asked me about the house we are to live in; 
and I had to piece together every little scrap Rich- 
ard has ever dropped about the flat roofs, whence 
you look down through palms and eucalyptus to the 
white-washed Spanish cathedral on the very edge of 
the bay, and about the tiny square of English turf 
which exiled midshipmen water with their tears. But 
Aunt Maud was impatient of my poor word-paint- 
ings. She wanted to know all about the rooms and 
the furniture, and especially the piano, because an 
ant-proof piano is to be her principal wedding-pres- 
ent. She has been getting catalogues from shops in 
London that sell all sorts of things for hot coun- 


tries, and she drummed into me the names of dozens 
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of improved and luxurious superfluities which I 
“ must make Richard ” take out with us. 

While Aunt Maud was waxing lyrical over the at- 
tractions of somebody’s patent lamp, which diffuses 
soft light without heat, her silvery voice lulled me 
into a dream. My heart’s eyes saw a great dim old 
room, with bare, polished floors, and with arched 
windows looking through thick walls toward a trop- 
ical sea. High up in the sky the moon’s crescent hung 
like a huntsman’s horn of purest silver against a cur- 
tain of violet velvet. The heavens glittered with ten 
thousand stars, and the waters clove the moon-beams 
into myriad tongues of fire. I was standing at one 
of the windows, beholding the glory of the night and 
drinking in the full music of the smoothly falling 
breakers. Richard was at my side. I was his, all his 
for ever, in his house; and he was all mine. His arm 
was round me, as closely as on Bulchester Tower... . 

“ . . and on Thursday, when he comes back, I 
mean to tell Richard to order half-a-dozen of them 


at once,” 


said Aunt Maud, winding up her remarks 
about the patent lamp. “ If he puts it off you won’t 
get them in time. You know what tradespeople are.” 

I came back to actual life with a rush and gasped 
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out an appeal to Aunt Maud not to mention patent 
lamps or anything else of the kind to Richard until 
after Sunday. 

“ Why Sunday? ” asked Aunt Maud. 

“ Because,” I faltered. “ Sunday . . . next Sun- 
day ... it will be exactly a month since we . . .” 

Since you and Richard rushed at each other like 
lovers in a Wagner opera,” said Aunt Maud. “A 
month !—How time flies! ” 

Her pause was so long that I hoped the subject 
was going to be changed; but she suddenly looked 
round and demanded, in a startled tone: 

“ Irene, what about your mother? You say it’s a 
whole month? We’re behaving most outrageously. 
If you and Richard were romantic lovers it would 
be different. I could understand a little loitering over 
stolen sweets, a little hugging of a tender secret. But 
a month—a whole month! It’s most monstrous. Your 
mother will never forgive me. Irene, either you or I 
must sit down this very minute and tell her all about 
it. Or is your mother to wait till Sunday too? ” 

“ Yes, aunt,” I pleaded desperately. ‘ Till Sunday. 
It seems silly and wrong. But I can’t help it. I... 


I promised Richard.” 
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“ Richard’s as mad as you are,” said Aunt Maud. 
“ But he isn’t here, so he must have his way. Only 
understand. If your mother isn’t told by Sunday’s 
post, I shall write to her myself first thmg on Mon- 
day morning.” 

She settled herself once more against my knee, and 
nearly all the rest of our evening was calm and sweet. 
For a few moments my conscience stormed at me and 
commanded me to confess my deceit; but second 
thoughts prevailed. Sunday’s decisive moment is only 
fivescore hours ahead. Besides, if I told Aunt Maud 
my story, she would intervene to put things right, 
and would tangle them worse than ever. It is true 
she would send Fanny back home in the morning; but 
I don’t choose to let Fanny think that I fear her 
superior charms. : 

So I told conscience to have more common sense; 
and, as Aunt Maud talked cozily on, I opened my 
soul to the healing balm of her loving-kindness. Not 
all her words were of Richard. It appears that Nor- 
man has written her a letter which she likes, in spite 
.of the writing and spelling, and that he is sending 
her a vase, the sight of which she is dreading exceed- 
. ingly. From Norman Aunt Maud naturally went on, 
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with some acerbity, to Fanny; and from Fanny she 
passed more naturally still to clothes. Already she 
has thought out some of the clothes I must have if 
“it” is to be before September. 

Two courses were open to me. Either I could sit 
with a breaking heart at the thought that all her 
fond plans may be dashed to atoms; or I could bask 
in the brief sunshine of a blissful dream. I chose the 
dream. 


Will the dream come true? Or shall I awaken with 
a moan and a cry to a bleak and sunless day? 

At this moment Richard knows what my fate is to 
be. While I am keeping solitary vigil in this still 
and chilly room, where is he? Perhaps he is think- 
ing of me and wondering about my answer. But it’s 
far more likely that he is one of a lively thousand 
in a concert-hall or theater, or that he is arguing 
politics in a club, or even that he is at some function 
listening to the chatter of a pretty woman. I don’t 
think that he’s thinking of me. 

Perhaps it’s because I am shivery and worried and 
weary ; but to-night it seems so plain that he cannot 


possibly love me. For the first two or three days I 
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thought he did. His glances were the glances of a 


lover. But Fanny’s words have just come back to 
me. Allowing fully for her exaggeration and vanity, 
there must still be something in her tale that Rich- 
ard has looked at her as he looked at me. I would 
scorn to think that it is willful, or even conscious, on 
his part; but perhaps those eyes of his are such eyes 
as I have read of—honest eyes that can break ten 
hearts while a rake’s eyes can’t break one. In the first 
days of our engagement, before I so foolishly re- 
pressed him, I suppose he was pleased with the mate 
Aunt Maud had found for him. So long as I was 
soft and girlish and said “ Please, Richard,” he was 
prepared to forget the quarry and to make an ardent 
lover’s triumphal progress through one sentimental 
episode after another. But I banged the door of 
romance in his face; and, when I open it again, how 
can I expect to find him waiting there with love and 
devotion still in his eyes? 

When can it have been that he looked like that at 
Fanny? The nearest I can remember is the wretched 
night when my photograph was lost. They were sit- 
ting side by side when Fanny’s own picture was 


shown. Yet no. That night he may have looked coolly 
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at me; but he certainly did not look warmly at 
Fanny. 

What did Fanny mean when she said that she met 
him in the drive the day he went away? He can’t 
have stopped for more than a moment, or he would 
have missed his train. But what happened? There 
can have been nothing beyond a good-by and a 
glance ; because Fanny was astonished two days after- 
wards when she found we were not engaged. But there 


has been a glance. As he journeyed to town, Fanny, 


not I, was the last picture in his mind. Fanny 

No, no, no! To write, even to think, like this is a 
treason and a shame. If Richard is to say No, it will 
be the seventh hell; but to think that I may lose him 
to Fanny is the eighth hell and the deeps of the bot- 


tomless pit. 


Wednesday, 10.00 a.m. 

A summer’s day at last. 

Soon after five o’clock this morning, so hot and 
dazzling a sun began playing a jet of fire upon my 
pillow that I got up to draw the blind. But, as I 
opened the window wider, the air was too sweet and 


the birds too vociferous for any more sleep or bed. 
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By a quarter to six I was dressed and out on the high 
road. 

Of their own accord my steps took their way to 
Norman’s Crag. If next Sunday is to be the end of 
all, I think that Norman’s Crag and Bulchester tower 
will be the two memories which will stand up bold 
and high long after the rising tide of years has 
drowned all the rest. This morning, when I reached 
the place where he and Aunt Maud and I lolled be- 
side the stream after my trout had been thrown back 
into the water, I sat down on a warm white stone and 
lived once more that sunny hour. As the water swirled 
and gurgled and prattled past me I could almost 
hear Richard’s voice telling over again the tale of 
the young chief and the big golden bubble and the 
little silver fish. With the freshness of the morning 
filling my lungs I felt cheerfulness come back to me. 
All around the woods lay in shadow, so that every 
drop of the sunlight seemed to be pouring down into 
the little clearing where I sat. The eager young sun 
yearned over me, like Apollo yearning to impart his 
godhead to a beloved nymph. His light chased the 
shadows out of my heart and melted the sharp icicles 
which have been wounding me like thorns. 
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As it is two and twenty days since I caught my 
fish alive and let it go again, the Crag has had time 
to vest itself in more glorious apparel. Nearly all 
the trees are in full leafage, and the thousands of 
buttercups, wherever the dew catches the sun, are like 
little nuggets of the yellowest gold set with blinding 
diamonds. As for the birds, they seem to be as many 
and as eager as the flowers. They never stopped sing- 
ing all the time I was at the Crag; but there were 
strange ebbings and flowings in the tide of music 
—lullings and half-calms, always followed by the 
bursting of wild storms of song. It was the same with 
the river. Never till this morning have I felt, so to 
speak, a river’s pulse. Now and again the waters 
would seem suddenly to run fuller and louder as 
though a copious underground spring had burst in 
from beneath. And, as I sat and watched and listened, 
a gush of hope and joy made glad my dry spirit. 
The birds and waters and flowers all began crying out 
that Richard was coming back to tell me how much 
he loved me. The two words of the little silver fish 
—the Two Words of Truth, Munûpa and Nemati— 
rang again like bells in my ears; and, by an odd 


fancy, I pictured my brown half-pounder trout leap- 
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ing from his pool to my feet and saying, “ Munipa 


means To Love; and Nemati means To be Loved; 
and these two are the whole of truth and the whole 
of happiness.” 

With a heart that sang louder than the blithest 
bird of them all I jumped up and began tracking for 
Aunt Maud’s lake of heavenly blue-bells. Sometimes 
loitering, sometimes running like a child escaped 
from school, I soon reached the spot where the blue 
eyes of the forget-me-nots still looked up from the 
marge of the brook. In memory of Norman I clam- 
bered down and gathered two or three. A minute 
later I was stamping through crisp old beech-leaves 
and snapping twigs to the crater-like rim of Blue- 
bell Hollow. But, as I topped the slope, my blitheness 
failed. The blue lake was dry. Death or some human 
spoiler’s hand had ravished away every one of the 
flowers, leaving only a coarse tangle of raw green 
stems and leaves behind. Under the trees the ground 
was damp and the air was cold; and a gray cloud 
was muffling up the sun. I shivered and ran back to 
my warm white stone beside the singing water. 

_ It was the same stone, rising like an antique altar 


from the sweet turf. But, within me and without, 
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everything had changed. All the billions of drops of 


rushing water in the river before me had raced on 
to the sea and had made room for billions of new 
drops during the few minutes of my vain pilgrimage 
to the blue-bells; and, not less surely, my sparkling 
happiness had slipped into the past, like a sunlit 
cascade plunging into an impenetrable cañon. 

The sun burned his way out of the cloud and 
shone more hotly than before; but my soul re-entered 
deeper and deeper gloom. The birds and the waters 
were as loud; but they only sang to mock me. The 
sense of Richard’s love was gone, more hopelessly 
than the lake of blue-bells. Munûpa I could still pro- 
nounce; for, as he slipped from my grasp, I loved 
Richard with a tenfold love. But there was no voice 
to answer Nemati; and I pictured the brown trout 
looking at me with pity in his big round eyes, as if 
to say, “ You love him; but he will never love you.” 

Stray lines of two or three comfortable poets who 
have written that it is better to have loved in vain, 
or to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at 
all, recurred to me. They filled me with angry scorn. 
Across the black murk of my despair there blazed 
two white flashes of hatred against Aunt Maud and 
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against Richard for shattering my peace and hap- 
piness and ruining my life. Worse still, I hated Love. 
‘As for Norman, my shock of wrath shook him down 
from his crazy pedestal. As my eyes fell on the for- 
get-me-nots, I forgot everything save Norman’s 
brainlessness and muffishness and gluttony and his 
mean scolding of Fanny on the roof of Bulchester 
Abbey ; and, crushing the flowers into a ball, I hurled 
them into the middle of the river. 

The dancing waters uncoiled the stems and leaves; 
but it was not until a whirlpool had quenched the 
light of the tiny blue eyes that I knew myself for 
a coward and an ingrate. Then the trite verses of 
the poets once more rang true, and I saw my love 
for Richard as a pearl of great price without which 
this little life of mine would be nothing worth. Per- 
haps the pearl is to shine out proudly before all the 
world ; or perhaps it is to beam as faintly as a miner’s 
lamp, lighting up the dim hidden places of my heart 
for me alone; but, in any case, it is mine, and its 
possession is the difference between blank poverty and 
infinite riches. 

Drifting dreamily home along the deserted lanes 
I thought thoughts. Or, rather, I suffered inward 
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voices to speak to me, like unsought oracles. And the 
voices, little by little, taught me the Third Word of 
Truth. They murmured that, so far as this world is 
concerned, the Greatest Happiness may not always 
be the same as the Highest Good. They told me that 
the whole duty of man was to have not necessarily a 
happy heart but a great soul. They said that hap- 
piness is often caught on the wing and captured by 
surprise while one is pursuing one’s quest of good- 
ness ; but that goodness hardly ever flies into the nets 
and traps which the hunter sets for happiness. With 
a new and startling light they illuminated for me 
those holy words which I have known by rote from 
childhood ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever will lose his life.shall find it.” 
From the top of a rise in the road I caught a 
glimpse of Bulchester tower, breasting the sunshine 
as whitely as the gulls which had poised their soft 
bodies against the gale, while Richard’s arm was 
round me underneath the bells. The sight brought 
back the bliss of that irrecoverable moment so en- 
tirely that, in spite of my good thoughts, I sud- 
denly clenched both fists in passionate rebellion at 
the thought of what Sunday might hold in store for 
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me. But I unclenched them very soon. It was as 
though some gracious presences were softly pressing 
around me, shielding me equally from both hope and 
fear, and compelling me to take no thought for the 
morrow. By slow degrees my proud, over-pitched, 
impatient soul, sank into tune with the passionless 
hills which fronted me in the golden light. At last I 
attained to the Fourth Word of Truth, and I per- 
ceived that just as there is always a little worm of 
sorrow gnawing at the heart of happiness so there 
is always a little rill of happiness healing the heart 
of sorrow. I understood that, while the rose has its 
thorns, the thorns have the memory or the promise 
of their roses. I saw this life in its true shape and 
size, like a little island, half rocks, half garden, with 
the eternity that is past and the eternity to come, 
laving its east and west like two illimitable oceans; 
and I knew that if Richard and I were parted on 
this poor reef there was a more Fortunate Isle where 
we should be joined at last. 

Heaven knows I was sincere. Deliberately recorded 
in cold black ink, that warm and golden mood of 
mine seems forced and poor. But I did truly ascend 


to something better than pagan stoicism, and better 
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even than mere Christian resignation. I reached a 
point at which fussy and petty miserableness was 
transmuted into grand sorrow. Not that I grew 
morbid. I simply found a sort of dreamy peace in 
ceasing to rebel against the love and wisdom which, 
in mysterious ways, rule the world. 

In this state of happy unhappiness, or unhappy 
happiness, or rather of strange, unglad contentment, 
I walked bang into Fanny at her old stand near the 
gate. The sight of her brought me down heavily 
and suddenly from heaven to earth. Fifty yards up 
the road I could see the back of the receding post- 
man who had left half a dozen letters in Fanny’s 
hand. 

“ If I didn’t meet the postman,” Fanny said, ab- 
ruptly and defiantly, “ Miss Baxenden would notice 
that I don’t have any letters from Norman.” 

By way of reply I simply asked for news of 
Fanny’s headache. 

“ Its better,” said Fanny curtly. Then, with a 
tartness which astounded me, she demanded, “ I sup- 
pose you think I didn’t really have any headache 


at all? ” 


I was too much amazed to answer. 
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“ There’s a letter from Mr. Camber,” was her next 
speech. | 
My heart leaped. In my excitement and sudden 
gladness I so completely forgot Fanny’s rudeness 
and sourness that I thrust out an eager hand for the 
envelope. 


’ she said, with two most un- 


“It isn’t for you,’ 
pleasant sparks of satisfaction in her baby eyes. 
“ It’s for your aunt. If you expected one, Irene, I’m 
sorry.” 

“ No, Fanny,” I retorted sharply. “I did not ex- 
pect one. And you are not sorry. And as for your 
headache———” 

“ As for the headache,” she interrupted, “ it’s over 
and done with.” 

“ Perhaps I may come through?” I asked; for I 
was still standing in the road and Fanny was block- 
ing the little wicket. 

You think I’m disagreeable,” she burst out, with- 
out moving an inch. “So would you be, too, if you 
were in my place. How would you like people spying 
about as soon as you’re out of bed, watching all you 


do? ” 


I corrected her delusion with so much emphasis 
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and warmth that all the fight went out of her and 
she asked miserably : 

“ Irene, why are you so awfully unkind to me?” 

As she still barred the wicket I turned away im- 
patiently and contrived to push open the big gates. 
I hurried through; but before they clanged, Fanny 
was upon me. 

“ Youre as unkind as you can be,” she wailed, 
“ Richard Camber comes back to-morrow, and I know 
quite well what you mean to do. You mean to go 
round with him and practice music with him and talk 
clever to him and keep him all to yourself, while Pm 
left with your Aunt Maud. And in a few days I shall 
have to go home, and goodness knows how I shall 
manage to meet him again. I wouldn’t have believed 
anyone could be so selfish and horrid.” 

I quickened my steps; but by a succession of little 
runs Fanny kept herself alongside and went on: 

“You hate me. What for I don’t know; but you 
hate me. If I’m made miserable for life you’ll be very 
glad.” | 

It was a wretched business; but, lest she should go 
wailing on until we were within earshot of the house, 
I pulled up near the white lilac and said strongly: 
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“ All this is most monstrous. If I hated you, or if 
I wanted to make you what you call miserable for 
life, I would go straight to my Aunt Maud and... 
well, to put it plainly, Miss Fanny Bates’s train 
would be gone out of the station hours before Mr. 
Richard Camber’s comes in.” 


Fanny turned pale with fright. . 


“ You don’t mean ” she began faintly. 

“I mean this. You know in your heart that I’m 
not a spy, or an eavesdropper, or a tale-bearer, or 
a mischief-maker. I leave spying to more competent 
-people. And you know as well as I do that you and 
Norman Hastings have forced upon me all sorts of 
things that my Aunt Maud ought to be told. If she 
knew how matters stand, and how you are treating 
Norman Hastings, and how you are scheming for 
Richard Camber, do you imagine she would fall into 
transports of delight? You would find yourself back 
home to-morrow morning, like a girl expelled from 
school, with a letter to give your mother the reason 
why.” 

Fanny clutched my arm so desperately that I could 
not shake her free. 


99 


“ Irene,” she moaned with a white face, “ you’re 
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. .. you’re not going to tell? You’re not going to 
have me sent home before he comes? ” 

“ You are hurting my arm,” I said. “ Let it alone. 
Pm not going to tell—not this week anyhow. But 
understand, I loath the game you are playing more 
and more every time I hear it mentioned. You’ve 
guessed before now that Norman Hastings has told 
me of his troubles. Perhaps it’ll be news, though, 
that on Sunday morning I begged and prayed him to 
_ stick to you. But, if he could meet us face to face at 
this moment, I would advise him to give you up bag 
and baggage. And I tell you honestly that if you 
lose both Richard Camber and Norman Hastings into 
the bargain, I shall think it serves you very well 
right.” | 

“ But you’re not going to tell?” she repeated, 
half-hysterically. “ You promise you won’t tell? ” 

“ Not till Sunday,” I said, “ and perhaps never.” 

Fanny charged at me with one of her battering- 
ram kisses; but I sprang aside in time. On my con- 
science, I can declare that, from the moment of my 
running against her at the gate to the moment of 
promising not to tell Aunt Maud until after Sunday, 
my scorn of Fanny was all born of her spying, of her 
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whining, and of her callousness toward Norman. Full 
as I had been of lofty thoughts, it did not enter 
my head to take so pitiable a creature as my serious 
rival for such a man as Richard. But her attempted 
kiss woke me up. Had it reached my lips it would 
have stung them like an asp. 

By this time to-morrow he will be here, and my 
thinking must be finished. Aunt Maud is to be out 
again at some committee-meeting this afternoon, so 
I shall have leisure and solitude. 

If it had been he, instead of Fanny, standing at 
the wicket, I think the right words would have been 
given to me, as they have been given to prophets 
and saints; and, without waiting for Sunday, I could 
have drawn forth his Yes or his No with a brave 
and quiet heart. But Fanny was there. And if, 
after all, I fail to do right, it will be because Fanny 
has come into the case. If it were a straight issue, 
with no Fanny, I think I could be almost a saint and 
make a greater renunciation than Buddha’s. But there 
is a Fanny. And, as I sit and think of her, I see that 
many old sayings, which I have always despised as 
crude and cruel libels upon my derided sex, are most 


ignominiously true. I understand that there is in- 
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deed a jealousy which bites like frost and burns like 
fire. I understand that what people laugh at as a 
grotesque invention in a melodrama, the angels weep 
over in our terribly real life. I understand how poi- 
son has found its way into jeweled cups. I understand 
- that, to a woman, the Devil is often . .. another 
woman. Perhaps I could give Richard up; but I can- 
not give him away. 


Noon. 

At last I know why Richard does not ‘love me. Be- 
fore I set eyes upon him Aunt Maud warned me: 
but I did not know I would want his love, and I gave 
no heed. 

More than once the clew has been in my hand; 
but only to-day do I grasp it surely. While thinking 
a few minutes ago of Blue-bell Hollow, I recalled 
the very words Richard and I spoke when we caught 
our first sight of its dancing azure. I said, “ It is 
heaven, isn’t it? and Richard, as he tried to drink 
it up with his eyes, answered reverently, “ No. It is 
England.” | 

Alongside this recollection, I must put another. 


One day he was describing to me the difference be- 
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tween our sunsets in England and his in the Colony. 
I had often heard of it before; and, when he had 
finished, we both quoted Coleridge, and said, in the 


same breath :— 


‘The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark.” 


Then I asked him if the sunrises were as sudden as 
the sunsets, without twilights, without gloamings. 
He said Yes; and, in his vivid, simple fashion, he 
pictured to me the fiery outbreak of the tropical day. 
He used no metaphors; but I felt, as never before, 
the sweet graces of our English dawn. In his Colony 
the day leaps forth at one bound, like a fiercely- 
striped tiger from his pitch-dark cage out upon the 
blinding sand of the arena. But in England the day 
slowly unfolds rosy, dewy petals, like a great sweet 
` flower, until it discloses the round sun at its golden 
heart. 

Aunt Maud was right. God knows how sentimental 
and clinging and pensive I am in my inmost self ; but 
my outward mien is hard, rough, abrupt. Aunt Maud 


warned me fairly. She told me how a man must feel 
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about women after years of exile; but she only wasted 
her breath. 

Richard craved for a maid to woo like an English 
dawn. He is dominant, he is masculine. He reminds 
me of the sun in the Psalms who “ cometh forth as 
a bridegroom out of his chamber and rejoiceth as a 
giant to run his course.” He would fain have stolen 
upon me as the first sun-rays steal among the folded 
daisies. He would fain have beamed upon me until 
his radiance and ardor should slowly open to him all 
my heart. But what has happened? Instead of an 
English dawn, instead of soft skies blushing as rosily 
as a girl’s cheeks, I have given him the shameless 
glare of a headlong tropical daybreak. In the quarry, 
I switched on love and marriage like so much electric 
light. 

Richard does not love me. Everything tells me so. 
I understand men better than before he went away. 
Even Norman’s proposal, impossible as it was, cleared 
my mind and sharpened my senses. Worse still, in a 
dim, physical way, which I loath, Fanny’s looks and 
tones have taught me more about men than I wanted 
to know. | 

Although Richard has never loved me, he did begin 
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to have a kind of husbandly affection for me, and 
pride in me, until I froze him up in the hall, the day 
I caught the fish. But all is over, save good com- 
radeship. It’s true that I forbade him to caress me, 
or to say soft words; but, after Bulchester tower, 
could any man who loved me have been so cold- 
bloodedly obedient to every jot and tittle of our bar- 
gain? Could he have been the first to remind me of 
the going away? Could he have stayed among pic- 
tures and theaters the full seven days without seek- 
ing some pretext to return? Could he have parted 
from me with a mere kiss on my finger-tips? Could 
he have let me thrust my photograph back in my 
belt? Could he have been satisfied with writing letters 
which might just as well have been addressed to 
Aunt Maud? 
I have lost Richard. And it is my own fault. 


I have lost Richard. But it is not my own fault. 
Before Heaven, I am not afraid to write down my 
belief that I have acted all through this unimagina- 
ble month according to the best of my light. I’ve 
tried to do the square thing; and, God helping me, 
Pll go on doing it to the bitter end. 
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The bitter end! I’ve used the phrase a thousand 
times; and now, at the thousand and first, I know 


how bitter an end can be. 


Four o'clock. 

Fanny has fired her first shot, and it has gone wide. 

At lunch she asked, in an innocent, prattling man- 
ner: 

“ Miss Baxenden, what are we going to do to- 
morrow? Are we going to the station to meet Mr. 
Camber? ” 

“ No, we are not,” answered Aunt Maud. “ He 
isn’t sure what train he’ll catch, and he says we’re 
not to try and meet him.” 

Aunt Maud has guessed that Fanny and I are 
not bosom friends, and so she has dragged her off to 
the village. Accordingly I am writing this in the 
drawing-room for a change. 

I have come to the most important of all these 
diary-entries; but I’m going to use only a few quite 
dry words. I’ve worked out my square thing as dis- 
passionately as a problem in Euclid. Three sides of 
the square are firmly drawn already; and perhaps I 
can drawn the fourth as well. 
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I’ve been setting myself to anticipate exactly what 
will happen on Sunday. My plan, when we agreed to 
it in the quarry and in the palm-house, seemed per- 
fect; but I’ve gone on for nearly a month without 
realizing one amazing omission. Who is to speak 
first? 

As it was I who proposed, it is Richard who 
ought to have the first Yes or No. Otherwise I shall 
have cheated him of the man’s initiative all round. 
Yet it’s no use blinking the truth. Whatever may 
be the rights and wrongs of the matter, Richard will 
refuse to speak first. The fact that I have abdicated 
the woman’s place, and that I have usurped the 
man’s rôle, wont make any difference to Richard. 
He will show me as much chivalry as if he had found 
me the maidenliest maiden in all England. Until he 
knows my own mind, he is absolutely incapable of 
saying, “I have thought it out from end to end; 
and I could not make you happy.” However much 
he may want to say No, he will risk my saying Yes. 
Of this I am certain. It is the first side of my square 
thing. 

The second side is equally easy to draw. I must 
speak first; and, if I say Yes, Richard’s lips will l 
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say Yes too, although his heart and his mind may 
be crying No, No, No! He will conceal every trace 
of disappointment, and he will be loyal and kind to 
my life’s end. 

The third side is the side that matters. It is this: 
What is the right thing for me to do? The devil has 
tried his hardest to jog my elbow so that I shan’t 
draw a firm straight line to the true point; but he 
has failed. For an hour I have been working it out, 
sitting in my old place on the Chesterfield. So long 
a stare into the empty grate, where the crackling 
logs used to burn blue and red and amber when 
Richard was at my side, has made my heart ache. It 
has reminded me of the dried-up lake of bluebells, 
and it has made me think of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of cheerless, empty days to come, when Rich- 
ard shall have been torn out of my life. But, none 
the less, I have ruled the line straight and true, with 
an unfaltering pen. 

I shall say No. The devil hisses that, if I do, I 
shall be a high-flown, book-drunk, posing, super- 
cilious, silly little fool; but I don’t need to call on 
the angels to answer him. My own self-respect is 
enough. Ive hardly any freewill in the matter. 
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Though I’m healthy and strong, I think I shall die 
without Richard; but I’d rather die than be his on 
a basis of mere chivalry and pity. As Fanny says, we 
can’t help the way were made. Fanny was born with 
blue eyes; Norman was born with a head too swimmy 
for a buckress; Richard was born with a horror of 
creaking wicker-work; and I was born with a pride 
which holds me back as with ropes of steel from any 
man who does not wholly love me and desperately 
want me simply for my own sake. 

Yes. My own self-respect is enough. But, if it were 
not, there would still be superabundant reasons for 
saying No. The right thing, the square thing, is No. 
The devil whispered once this afternoon that, if I 
regard Richard as indeed my God-sent destiny, there 
will be a kind of blasphemy in my not taking him, 
even by unfair means. But I have told the devil to 
get behind me. My wonderful plan was the maddest 
and most tragical of arrogant follies; but I meant 
it for Richard’s good as much as mine, and I scorn 
to use its tactical advantages against him. 

As soon as I have said No, I shall read his heart 
' in his face. If I see in his eyes a flash of unspeak- 
able relief I shall know that he means, “ Irene, thank 
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God! I do not love you. I was afraid you would say 
Yes ”; and it will be a moment so barbed and sharp- 
ened with white-hot poisoned anguish that only God 
knows how I shall bear up, and smile him my smile, 
and lie him my lie, while I wish him better luck some- 
where else. But I am steeling myself for the ordeal 
by the help of one little hope. When I say No, there 
is a chance, a tiny chance, that he may love me after 
all. If so, I shall divine his love, and he will divine 
that I have divined it, and he will plead and plead 
and plead. Our bargain will be ended, and he will be 
back almost where he was that fatal Sunday morning. 
Then I will tell him everything and say Yes. 

The fourth line of my square isn’t drawn yet; and 
of course I know that, until it is drawn, my square 
isn’t a square at all. Here is the problem. If we both 
say No, what will happen? Richard was, in a sense, 
sincere when he protested so warmly against my 
crude remark that he had come to England for a 
wife; but it is only natural that he should seek to 
take back a house-mate to be the mistress of his lonely 
home. And, if it be not I, who will it be? 

This fourth line is the hedge or ditch or five- 
barred gate at which my rightness and squareness 
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have grace enough for the tremendous task. But I 
haven’t grace enough for stepping aside in order 
that Fanny Bates may take my place. It ought to be 
unthinkable that Richard could ever, in any conceiv- 
able circumstances, give Fanny half a serious thought. 
But Aunt Maud’s wisdom recurs to my mind. I re- 
member how she said, while she was making me put 
on my gray cashmere to meet Richard at the station, 
that even the best of men were disappointing, and 
that the Fannys could generally bowl them off their 
critical feet. When I say No to Richard, his relief 
will be shot through with a certain chagrin which 
Fanny, soft, plaintive, pretty, wily-hearted, baby- 
eyed Fanny, will be at hand to assuage. 

In the process of scanning every imaginable re- 
finement of my duty to everybody I have even sol- 
emnly asked myself if I ought not to let Fanny have 
Richard. Nine-tenths of her mean-mindedness and 
slyness and dishonorableness are ascribable to hered- 
ity and bad training; and, short of a Christian mira- 
cle, the only way of raising her would be to set her 
for life at the side of some transparent, generous, 
noble-hearted man, like Richard. Perhaps if I were 
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a saint I should exult in surrendering Richard to be 
Fanny’s moral and spiritual healer. But, whenever it 
comes to Fanny, I am still very much of a sinner; 
and until I can draw a line which decisively rules her 
out, it is after all not certain that I shall say No. 

But I can write of her calmly. For something has 
happened, or rather a plan has occurred to me, this 
afternoon, which will perfect my square, with Fanny 
entirely on the outside. It is a plan which has laid 
hold of me and is pulling at me as hard as.the plan 
of a month ago which has led to all this trouble. Only, 
the first plan was wrong, and this one is right. I 
know it is right; but Pm going to ponder it well. 
I mean to do the square thing by Richard and the 
square thing by my own pride; but, above all, I mean 
to do the square thing by Aunt Maud. 


Eleven at night. 

My first plan was right, after all; because, without 
the first plan and its tangle of consequences, the 
second plan would never have come into my head. 

. It came into my head this afternoon, while I was 
alternately scribbling and thinking in the drawing- 


room. So constant has been my fear of Fanny’s per- 
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+ petual spying that, until the coast was clear of her 
to-day, I have never once dared to dig out Aunt 
Maud’s old album, although I’ve died to have another 
peep at that photograph of Richard. But this after- 
noon, between a poor scribble and a good think, I 
went down on my knees and pillaged the Japanese 
cabinet till the album came to sight. 

The portrait of Richard is a big one, and it is 
placed opposite another big one of Aunt Maud, so 
that there’s nobody else on the same pair of pages. 
It seems to represent a Richard of seven or eight 
years ago, and I must say I like him better as he is 
now. But what moved me more was the portrait of 
Aunt Maud. I suppose it must be a dozen years old, 
but it is not faded. Instead of having leg-of-mutton 
sleeves or some other horror of the ’nineties, she is 
shown wearing a sprigged muslin dress so simply cut 
that she is neither in any epoch of fashion nor out 
of it. She is just a beautiful picture. I’ve always 
known that Aunt Maud is quite exceptionally grace- 
ful and stately and handsome; but I hadn’t realized 
that she used to be so absolutely and perfectly lovely. 
Yet I know that the photograph is no flatterer’s 
trick; because, as I gazed at it, I suddenly recalled 
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the very first time I saw Aunt Maud, when she was 
already a tall and self-possessed lady, with her won- 
derful brown hair coiled high on her head, and when 
I myself was an abrupt and restless and most objec- 
tionable child, with a pigtail and a short tartan skirt 
and high-laced boots, like a little girl from France. 

That battalions and armies of men don’t besiege 
Aunt Maud even now always puzzles me; but, at 
twenty-one, the marvel is that she wasn’t a Helen 
or a Cleopatra, driving half the world mad. And, 
while I was marveling this afternoon, my plan flashed 
out. | 

Richard Camber does ‘not want to marry me. 
Therefore I am in honor bound to let him go. But he 
will return to his white city with some other bride 
in my place. That other bride shall not be Fanny. 
It shall be my Aunt Maud. | 

If Aunt Maud had the right to make a match for 
me, I have the right to make a match for Aunt Maud. 
If a single life is bad for me, it is bad for Aunt Maud 
as well. If it’s high time that I, a girl of twenty-two, 
should think of marriage, it is far higher time that 
Aunt Maud, a woman of thirty-three, should do the 
same. She forced me to listen to her: I will force her 
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to listen to me. I will even borrow her own plan of 
campaign. First, I will bombard her with arguments 
about marriage in general; and then, when her outer 
walls are battered down, I will storm in with the whole 
story of Richard and the quarry and Norman and 
all there is to tell. 

If it be right for Aunt Maud to try and match 
me with a man who is more than six years my senior, 
it cannot be wrong, whatever senseless custom may 
say, for me match her with a man who is less than 
five years her junior. If Richard has never dared to 
think of her in such a light, it’s because, with him, 

as well as with me, she has exaggerated her seniority. 
= Just as she has persistently made me a niece where 
other women would have made me a younger sister, so 
she has made Richard a sort of ward. But the fact of- 
her having put herself on the shelf and of her having 
made herself everybody’s aunt in the past is no rea- 
son why she should be allowed to go on doing it in 
the future. 

It’s true that Aunt Maud loves to be her own 
mistress; but would she not be her own mistress and 
the mistress of Richard too? Richard is strong, but 
Aunt Maud is stronger. And yet he would never 
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know it; for Aunt Maud’s iron hand ever wears the 
softest of velvet gloves; and where else in the world 
could Richard win so sweet and lovely and gracious 
a bride? 

Thus did my plan shape itself as I stared at their 
two portraits, and found in them a prophecy of Aunt 
Maud and Richard standing side by side for life. 
And all that has happened since confirms the plan 
as right. 

To-night Aunt Maud’s Member of Parliament 
dined with us. Of course the Memberess came as well, 
and she seems to be the better man of the two. The 
Member is supposed to be a tremendous Radical, but 
it’s pretty plain that he doesn’t love the democracy 
with the whole of his soul. He is by way of being a 
professional beauty, with a mustache which must have 
made Fanny’s guileless heart flutter. Not having 
the faintest sense of humor, he takes himself with 
magnificent seriousness. The Memberess is a plump, 
jolly, pretty little baggage, who seems to find a com- 
ical side to everything and everybody except her 
sacrosanct Harold. 

The Member persisted in talking about politics, 


or rather about the persons of politicians. I expected 
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to be bored; but Aunt Maud, as soon as she saw 
that the topic couldn’t be changed, picked up his 
gauge. At first we all took snappy turns at the talk, 
save Fanny ; but, after a flippancy from the Member- 
ess had been ignored and a poor little remark of my 
own had evoked the scathing comment that “ one 
sees these things somewhat differently after a few 
years’ experience of public life,” the conversation be- 
came a duel between the Member and Aunt Maud. 
It was like a match between an overladen elephant 
and a little, adorable tigress. I rather suspect that 
the Member thinks women have no business with 
minds of their own; and although the encounter was 
of his own seeking, he became visibly annoyed. 
That Aunt Maud was witty and wise did not sur- 
prise me; but I was amazed at her precise knowl- 
edge of tiresome men and negligible things in contem- 
porary politics. Not that she remembers facts or 
statistics. But, whenever a public personage was 
named, her memory retained some of his deeds or say- 
ings which summed up the man’s strength or weak- 
ness. One saying which she quoted from the late 
Prime Minister I have stored up in my mind, be- 


cause I’m going to turn Aunt Maud’s comments upon 
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it against Aunt Maud herself. It was to the effect 
that “ good government can never be a substitute 
for self-government”; and Aunt Maud launched 
one brilliant indictment after another against the 
“ Slaves of Liberty ” who are “ so bound to the word 
that they never break loose to find the thing.” . 

It was far too clever, too drastic, too human, for 
the Member, who literally ducked his head to dodge 
the arrows. Even the Memberess, whose own services 
to politics have been confined to kissing the electors’ 
babies, was a little scandalized at Aunt Maud’s im- 
modest skill in debate. Fanny, who drank in the 
Member’s every word, was openly grieved at the 
irreverence shown to so sweetly pretty a gentleman. 

As for me, I sat and looked at Aunt Maud. The 
sideboard mirror reflected us all. Fanny was making 
the most of her pink-and-white cheeks and blue eyes 
and pale, fluffy golden hair. The Memberess was such 
a fanciable bundle of good temper and good looks 
that I could have petted and stroked her like a plump, 
furry Persian kitten. I myself was somehow looking 
a very great deal nicer than usual. But the belle of 
the table was Aunt Maud. She was wearing her old- 


rose crépe de chine, with two small creamy roses in 
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her hair. As the candle-light fell upon her arms and 
shoulders, I asked myself in vain where I had seen 


anybody else so beautiful, either on canvas or in 


` real life. 


While the Member pressed on in his dull-dog way, 
I pictured Aunt Maud at Richard’s right hand. To 
fill the picture up in detail cost me a most bitter 
pang; but unflinchingly I drew and painted her, 
reigning in some far-away land like a queen. Richard 
is young, and his advance will be rapid. One day he 
and his consort may be called upon to figure forth 
the power and majesty of England among the tribu- 
tary kings and princes of some proud and ancient 
land where civilization was already old before Britons 
had ceased to dye their naked skins with woad. In 
such a land I can imagine Aunt Maud queening it 
in a proud fulness of beauty and grace which an 
empress would envy. But if, instead of Aunt Maud, 
I should presume to such dignity and state— I, 
with my blurty, tactless, graceless, quarry-woman’s 
ways—what would happen? By some monstrous 
bungling I should have a dusky sultan at a yellow. 
rajah’s throat before I could unpack my trunks. 

My plan is right. Aunt Maud will fight tooth 
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and nail against it; but I mean to fight too. What 
defence can she possibly make? Only that she cher- 
ishes her liberty, her self-government; in which case 
she will have to find answers for the arguments and 
epigrams with which she has pelted the poor Member 
to-night. 

Yes, the plan is right. It is Aunt Maud’s turn 
before mine. Richard and she are two, while I am 
only one. It is'as absurdly plain as one of the Mem- 
ber’s platitudes. It’s a simple case of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 


Thursday, 6.45 a.m. 

Richard comes back to-day. 

How sweet it ought to be—our re-union after this 
first parting. But it will be like his first letter. It 
will—— 

No. I have jumped out of bed with a clean-cut 
plan, and I won’t let repinings blur it. My sleepless 
night has been quite full enough of temptation and 
anguish; and, if I write it down, I shall soon feel 
again the red-hot iron and the cold steel. 

Aunt Maud has nearly finished her bath. At seven 
o’clock I shall go to her room and take leave to do 
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her hair. And while she is in my power I shall boldly 
open the attack. | | 

Sunday is our day appointed. In stipulating for a 
week of separation, to be followed by a few days’ 
companionship before the Yes or No, I thought my- 
self a wonderfully wise young woman ; but I have per- 
ceived in the night that Yes or No must be spoken 
this very day. There is blood in our veins, not ice- 
water; and neither he nor I can coldly recommence 
the old game. 

At last I am strong, because I know my weakness. 
If I should try to hold on till Sunday; if I should 
walk with him and talk with him for three days more; 
then I can’t promise that I wouldn’t say, defying all 
shame and justice and kindness, a selfish Yes. My 
poor little bit of sainthood is jerry-built, and it 
won’t stand strains. Last night, as I tossed about in 
the dark, his image haunted me. Some voice kept re- 
peating, “Say Yes, say Yes, say Yes,” until justice 
to Richard and kindness to Aunt Maud appeared silly 
cant and sillier sentiment. Indeed, spiritual reasons 
became so weak that it was only on carnal grounds I 
could keep on answering, “I will say No. I won’t let 
Richard stick to me out of pity. I will say No.” 
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Auvother thing. If I wait till Sunday Fanny will 
be well forward with her campaign. Last night, in 
the drawing-room, she made herself interesting to the 
Member under the Memberess’s very eyes. In spite of 
his intellect and of the experience he has won under 
many skies, Richard could be caught and entangled 
almost as easily as poor, brainless Norman. So I’m 
off to do battle with Aunt Maud. 

Of course I shall not mention Richard or a word 
of all these horrors just yet. But, as soon as Rich- 
ard has accepted my No, I shall press in on him with 
my plan. Then we must each find some way of telling 
Aunt Maud what we have tried and failed to do for 
her sake. 

Perhaps this new plan is going to turn out even 
worse than the other. But . . . oh, God knows, God 
knows that, though I write it all down so calmly, if 
I hadn’t this plan to absorb me I couldn’t do right, 
and I couldn’t say No, and I should go mad. 


Later. 

Aunt Maud did not come down to breakfast. 

Fanny and I must have sat at the table nearly half 
an hour; but we hardly exchanged two unnecessary 
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words. Not that we sulked. Fanny was absorbed in 


a letter from her mother, which she read and re-read 
with increasing dissatisfaction. As for me, I don’t 
know what I ate and drank, and I barely noticed 
Fanny. I seemed to be no longer living on the solid 
earth and breathing the common air. In a solemn 
ecstasy I seemed to have been rapt up to a high, 
bright peak with Aunt Maud at my side, and Richard 
vaguely near, and all the rest of the world far, far 
down in rolling mists. Even now the solemnity abides. 
I have hesitated before taking up this pen, lest it be 
an impiety to write out what I have heard and seen 
this morning. But write it I must; and, if some saint 
will help me to be a faithful, reverent scribe, my 
script will be almost a holy writ. 


I found Aunt Maud seating herself before the 
glass. The sunshine was pouring in through the wide- 
open casements, and the birds were singing to Aunt 
Maud more loudly than they have ever sung to me. 
Her room, as usual, breathed a virginal and austere 
air; but the great golden head of a laburnum just 
outside lit it up with a blaze of glory. As I entered, 
the little silver clock tinkled seven. 
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“ The early Irene catches the Richard,” said Aunt 
Maud; and she gave me her morning kiss. But, with- 
out answering, I went and closed the windows; and, 
when she protested, I said straight out: 

“ Laburnums have ears. Aunt Maud, I want to 
talk to you privately and seriously—as seriously as 
you talked to me a month ago.” 

“ Dear me,” she cried, making a comical little 
mouth. But I saw an unmerry flash of foreboding 
in her brown eyes; and so I forced her gently down 
again into her chair before the mirror, where I could 
stand behind her and talk more freely. 

“ Aunt Maud,” I began, “ you remember the day 
Fanny Bates came here... the talk you and I had 
after lunch . . . in the drawing-room? 2a 

“What about it?” she asked. Her tone was sharp 
and dry; and I felt a defiant hardening of the warm 
shoulder on which I was resting one hand while I 
brushed her beautiful hair with the other. 

“ A great deal,” I answered boldly. “ It was a talk 
that never had a proper ending. It was a talk about 
yourself; but it got twisted round to me instead. I 


asked some question which you’ve never answered. If 


a woman is happier married x 
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Aunt Maud shook my hand from her shoulder and 


glanced at me in vexation. 

“ Your memory is a bit scrappy, Irene,” she said, 
with a tinge of sarcasm. “ Certainly you asked ques- 
tions. But didn’t I most strictly forbid you ever to 
mention the subject again? ” 

“ Forbid is a strong word,” I retorted. “ You’re 
eleven years older than me, aunt, I know, and a 
billion times cleverer; but surely I may be allowed 

to care a little bit about your happiness.” 
You're quite right, Irene,” she said artfully. 
“ Forbid is a strong word. I take it back. Instead, 
let me ask you, as a very great favor, to let this 
subject drop once for all.” 

“ If you had anybody older and wiser than yourself 
to say it in my place,” I persisted, “be sure I 
wouldn’t presume to talk. But there’s no one. I know 
you hate it; but so did I hate it, a month ago. Yet 
I listened to all you said and gave every word its full 
weight.” 

“ You did,” she agreed, “and I don’t believe you 
regret it. Richard is the man for you and you are the 
girl for Richard. You pretend to be an unromantic 


pair, but you’re well pleased with my match-making. 
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Sail off in September and be happy; and let me be 


happy or miserable in my own way.” 

“That’s just it, aunt,” I said eagerly. “ You 
actually believe I will let you labor for my happiness 
without giving a thought to yours in return. I am to 
sail away and leave you alone.” 

“ Not exactly,” she said, trying to regain an easy 
and teasing manner. “ I mean to follow you out. Pve 
not been invited; but I shall come. Thats why Pm 
giving you a piano, so that I shall find one ready to 
play on myself. I shall let you and Richard have 
about eighteen honey-months alone; then, when 
you’re getting just the tiniest bit bored, your maiden- 
aunt will disembark in a poke bonnet. You can invite 
Black Hawk to meet me. Now, finish my hair.” 

She re-settled herself. But I dropped the brush 
and, setting my two hands firmly on her shoulders, 
I said quietly and decidedly in her ear: 

“ Aunt Maud, you shan’t joke me away from the 
point. I’m no longer a child. This month has taught 
me many things. Why cannot we talk for a few min- 
utes like sisters? In all other matters I promise to be 


the docile niece, the modest junior ; but, in a business 


99 


like this, surely your dignity as my aunt 
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“My dignity as your aunt, indeed!” she said 
warmly. “ Pray be less absurd. I object to all this, 
not because you’re my niece and my junior, but 
simply and solely because you’re talking of what you 
don’t understand. Once more, I beg you to stop.” 

“ No,” I said. “ I can’t stop. And I do understand. 
It is you, Aunt Maud, who are absurd. You say that 
Richard and I, in our hearts, are romantic lovers; 
yet you put me down as a dunce in all these things, 
and an outsider.” 

“I put you down,” she rejoined promptly, “as 
neither a dunce nor an outsider, but simply as a per- 
son who will do me a very great kindness by not say- 
ing another word.” 

She spoke so sharply that I began coiling her hair 
while I considered. At last I broke out along a new 
line. 

“ What a proud Aunt Maud it is!” I said coax- 
ingly. “ And how inconsistent. Only last night what 
scorn it poured on the poor pretty Member with 
his doctrinaire epigram about self-government! Yet 

this morning it’s as deeply sunk in error as he.” 
= “I don’t understand,” she interrupted stiffly. 
“ But I do,” I said. “It’s such a proud Aunt 
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Maud that it would rather cling to its lonely, love- 
less self-government than be happy under a lord and 
master. As if anyone would ever be Aunt Maud’s 
lord and master except in name! As if the strongest 
man in the world would not_have to own that she 
was lady and mistress!” 

I ceased pretending to coil her hair, and let 
my hands fall once more on her shoulders. They 
were trembling—trembling with a curious magnetic 
tremor not unlike the tremor of the iron rail on the 
Bulchester flying buttress when the big bell tolls. 
Thinking that I had made some headway, I was 
on the point of speaking again, when she tore her- 
self out of my grasp and faced me with indignant 
eyes. 

“ This is too bad,” she cried, “a very, very great 
deal too bad.” 

“Yes,” I flung back, just as indignantly. “ It’s 
too bad. It’s a very, very great deal too bad that 
you won’t listen.” 

She merely strode toward the window to open it; 
but before her hand could grasp the bolt of the case- 
ment I leaped forward and stood in her way. 

“ One word at least,” I urged. “ Aunt Maud, you 
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said just now that you don’t believe I regret letting 
you talk out your uncomfortable talk the first time 
you took me into the quarry. You mean that, if I 
had stopped you, I should have cheated myself of 
happiness. What if, by stopping my mouth like this, 
you are going to cheat yourself? ” 

“If I do,” she said curtly, “it will be my own 
loss.” | 
“ And mine,” I cried. “ Why think there is no one 
unselfish in the world save yourself? ” 

“I think nothing so arrogant, nothing so mon- 
strous, and you know it well,” she said. “ Let me 
open the window.” 

“ No,” I said desperately. “ You shall not.” 

Our faces were so close together that each of us 
could read the determination in the other’s eyes. Aunt 
Maud’s cheeks grew paler, and she retreated two or 
three feet. A minute passed. 

“ Irene,” she said in a quiet, intense voice, “ we 
have never quarreled in our lives, you and I. We’ve 
had tiffs and differences; but we’ve never quarreled. 
I am afraid we are going to quarrel at last.” 

“ To quarrel with you, Aunt Maud,” I answered 


shakily, “ will nearly break my heart. But, quarrel 
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or no quarrel, you must hear me out. I’ve thought 
about it half the night. I’m absolutel ?? 
I meant to say “ absolutely determined ”; but the 


white anguish in her face stifled the word. Then, after 
a few bewildered moments, I added stammeringly: 
“Unless . . . unless there’s something I don’t know 
—some reason .. .”” 

“ There is,” she said in a harsh tone. “ There’s a 
reason. There’s something you neither know nor need 
to know. Let that be sufficient.” 

She moved abruptly away to the other casement 
and stared out at the laburnum. A memory flew to 
help me. I recalled her standing by the drawing-room 
window, four weeks ago this very day; and, once 
more, I ran to her and slipped my arm round her 
wait. | 

“ Aunt Maud,” I pleaded softly, “ when I talked 
to you like this the day Fanny came you were angry 
at first. But I put my arm around you as I’m doing 
now; and, that night, you pushed a letter under my 
door—a letter to say you would always remember 
your Irene as she had been that afternoon.” 

Aunt Maud yielded no more than a bronze statue 


to my clasp; but I went on: 
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“ Forgive me if I have reopened an old wound. I 
did not know a wound was there. Mother has never 
suspected it. You’ve never dropped a hint of it. 
You’ve always been so gay and bright that, when- 
ever such a thought has come into my head, I’ve al- 
ways chased it out again. But .. . if there’s an old © 
wound indeed, has not Time healed it? Ought it to 
disable you forever? ” | 

“Tt is not a wound, and I have never been dis- 
abled,” she said. 

Her tone was as harsh as before. But I felt her 
beginning to tremble so violently that I tried to put 
my lips to her ear, so as to begin pleading for her 
proud heart’s confidence. But she hurled me roughly 
from her. 

An immense anger transformed her. The white 
pain was fled from her cheeks, and two red fires of 
wrath burned in their places. Her hair fell all about 
her shoulders. I saw her clinch her small hands; and 
as she poured out a flood of passionate reproach, she 
stamped her little foot. 

“ Not another word!” she commanded. “ No, not 
a single syllable more. It’s unkind, it’s cruel, it’s 


wicked. Haven’t I been persecuted enough! Do I ever 
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pass a year of my life without some man or other 
plaguing me and pestering me with what he calls 
his love? Am I ever left in peace for a month without 
some busybody’s impudent advice or intolerable sym- 
pathy? This man . . . loves me! That man and the 
other man, they . . . love me! When am I going to 
fall in . . . love? Have I ever been in .. . love? 
What do I think about . . . love?” 

Each time she approached the word, Aunt Maud 
paused so as to pronounce it with more and more 
withering scorn. 

“ Love!” she repeated loudly and wildly. “ Love, 
Love, Love! Have I heard the new song, the new . . . 
love-song? Have I read the new novel? it’s such a 
beautiful story of . . . love! Do I know that this 
one and that one are engaged . . . that they’re head 
over ears in . . . love! Love! They all think they 
know about Love!” 

The bitter laugh rang out so madly that it nearly 
froze my blood. But her next words thawed it and 


made it leap angrily in my veins. 
“'They’re fools, mumbling words,” she cried. 
“ They’re children playing with toys. Yet they talk 
about . . . Love. They think they know about .. . 
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Love. You too, Irene. You too. You think you 
know about . . . Love. You talk to me about... 
Love!” And she laughed her strident, madwoman’s 
laugh again. 

“ Aunt Maud,” I answered, turning very pale and 
advancing close to her, “take heed what you say. 
To me my love is sacred. No one since this world 
began has loved more wonderfully than I. I know 
what it is to love with every beat of my heart and 
every drop of my blood and every power of my 
mind and soul. That’s what Irene knows about 
love.” | 

For reply she made a gesture of derision. But, 
before it was complete, I seized both her white wrists 
and demanded sternly: 

“ What does all this mean? ” 

Still scorning me, she tried fiercely to wrench her- 
self clear. But, although her strength seemed super- 
human, I maintained my grip until, with a sharp 
moan, she surrendered. Then, little by little, the 
madness left her; and, as her brains began to work, 
she crimsoned with mortified pride. When she could 
speak she said bitterly: 

“ Now that you’ve seen me make a fool of myself, 
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I hope yow’re satisfied. Drop my wrists and be so 


kind as to go downstairs.” 

“TIl drop your wrists,” I said, “ but I won't go 
downstairs.” My brain was whirling and my heart 
was thumping, and I knew vaguely that my plan 
was shattered to atoms; but I could not go away. 
All I could do was to repeat weakly: 

“ What does this mean? ” 

“It means,” she retorted, “that you’ve been 
sO sai and obstinate and prying and interfer- 
ing 

“ No,” I cried, stung to the quick, “ it’s you that’s 
obstinate and unkind. And why did you say I knew 
nothing about love?” | 


The tears in my eyes must have melted away some 


of her harshness; but she was still proud and de- 
fiant as, with folded arms, she leaned against the foot 
of the bed and replied: 

“I oughtn’t to have said it. But it can’t be re- 
called. It’s true. You’re bound up in Richard; but 
don’t call it love.” 

“In other words,” I retorted, with rising heat, 
“I am incapable of love? I’m too cold, too hard, 


too small-hearted? But you yourself have been ca- 
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pable of the grandest of grand passions? I am flat- 
tered.” 

We looked at each other with scornful brows and | 
loveless eyes. But I saw the scorn ebb quickly away 
from Aunt Maud’s face and the old love begin to flow 
full flood. She searched me with a strange, yearning, 
wondering gaze. At last, in constrained tones, she 
said: 

“ Irene, I had intended never to tell you. But Pd 
better explain. You have taunted me. You say I think 
myself capable of a grand passion and you... 
you, not capable.” 

I waited. 

“ Youre wrong,” she went on slowly. “ I know you 
as well as I know myself. I knew you too were capable 
of such a passion—far too capable of it for happi- 
ness—and that was why .. .” 

I waited a long time, before she blurted out: 

<“ Irene, that was why I made you a match. As 
long as I live, never breathe the lightest hint of it to 
a soul, and never put the smallest question about it 
to me; but I know, Irene, the anguish of a grand 
passion. I determined you should not suffer as I have 
suffered. Don’t misunderstand me. If Richard and 
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you had not been suited to one another, I should have 
cast about for some other match. But. Fate sent 
Richard just in time. And now, when your grand 
passion comes, you'll be snugly encamped and en- 
trenched in your affection for Richard, and the dan- 
ger will go storming vainly by.” 

I looked at her with such amazement that she 
added hurriedly: 

“I ought never to have told you. For God’s sake 
forget it. I’m always a bungler. Never let what I’ve 
said come between you and Richard. But, Irene, you 
see I understand you. With some girls it would have 
been like playing with fire, and it might have led, 
later on, to all sorts of scandals and horrors. But 
you’re different. I know you’re so loyal and simple 
and affectionate and good that, when you’re once 
married to Richard, you'll never give any one else 
a thought. You’re saved from suffering what I’ve 
suffered. You’re going to be very, very happy. But 
I’d give my left hand not to have told you.” 

“ You have told me, aunt, and it can’t be untold,’ 
I answered passionately. “ But let me ask one ques- 
tion. You meant to save me from a grand love that 
you might shield me from a grand sorrow. But what 
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if I have been cheated of grand love and grand hap- 


piness? ” 

“ Make no mistake,” she said, smiling sadly. 
“ Grand love and grand happiness may meet and 
pass by; but they don’t abide together in this 
world.” 

For a moment I hung on the verge of a precipitate 
confession. I was fain to cry out, “ It is false. Rich- 
ard is my grand passion, my destiny. If you had 
let us alone, we should have come together like grand 
lovers, to taste of grand happiness for ever. But your 
matchmaking has ruined our lives. This very day I 
must give him up. Matches are made in hell.” 

I forced the confession back. But the bitter waters 
of my heart overflowed into reproaches. 

& Let it be so,” I said. ‘ All the same, haven’t you 
done me a wrong? Let’s admit that grand love means 
grand sorrow. But pray, Aunt Maud, who made you 
my Providence? You say I’m only bound up with 
Richard in mere liking and affection. Isn’t grand 
sorrow more to be desired than petty joy? Is snug- 
ness the best thing in the world? You meant well: but 
had you the right to snatch me out of the highway 


of love, and to thrust me into a narrow lane? ” 
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‘‘Trene,” she answered, with growing agitation, 
“ you can’t mean all this. You’re unjust. You don’t 
mean it. It’s far too fanciful. Why, the very fact of 
you having such superfine ideas justifies me in what 
I’ve done. My poor child, it’s all very easy to stand 
here and to say you would be willing to pay for a 
grand love with a grand sorrow; but you don’t rea- 
lize what a grand sorrow is. You don’t know what 
sort of a bed-fellow and board-fellow and road-fellow 
and work-fellow sorrow is—no, and, above all, what 
sort of a joy-fellow. It’s easy to talk; it’s another 
thing to endure. I don’t want praise: but be forever 
thankful that your life is to be lived on the easy, 
sunny plains, and not in vast flights from black gulfs 
up to dizzy peaks, and from dizzy peaks down into 
black gulfs once more.” 

I couldn’t tell her that Bulchester tower is higher 
than Mount Everest, and that I have climbed by it 
into heaven. I couldn’t tell her of the bottomless pit 
into which I must this day cast my heart. So, for the 
second time, my bitterness overflowed in reproach. 

“ Aunt Maud!” I rejoined. “ You are right. It’s 
easy to talk. But answer me one question, and then 
I'll ask no more. You retort that I’m superfine and 
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fanciful when I say that one is richer with high sor- 
rows than with mean joys. Tell me this. Would you 
change your sorrow for my happiness? Would you 
change your peaks and gulfs for my plains? Would 
you accept what you call our bound-up affection— 
mine and Richard’s—in exchange for your mem- 
ories of this mysterious dead love? ” | 

She strove to push me away. But, although I 
neither looked at nor touched her, the intensity of 
my spirit mastered her will. I felt as if God and 
all His universe were on their trial, and I hung on 
Aunt Maud’s verdict. 

I believe two whole minutes must have passed be- 
fore she spoke it. Her color went and came, and went 
again, until she was like sculptor’s marble. Her 
breast rose and fell fast. Her eyes grew larger. In 
her white dressing-gown, and with her disordered 
hair heaped on her shoulders, she was like a proph- 
etess upon whom the god was descending. She spread 
out her hands a little, and began to speak in a low, 
crooning voice, as if she were talking to herself. 

“ Memories? ” she repeated. “ Memories of a dead 
love? Who is dead? What is there to remember? ” 


A sudden sense of some bodiless presence in the 
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room, a presence as real as Aunt Maud’s or my own, 
overpowered me; and I sank back awestruck as she 
spread out her arms more widely and laughed a sad, 
soft, lingering little laugh, like far-off bells of an- 
cient gold. 

“ Beloved,” she whispered to the air, ‘ Beloved, 
they say you are dead. They say I am to remember. 
Come nearer to me. Let them see you. Dead!” 

She laughed the confident, softly-exultant, golden 
little laugh again. Then she flung out her arms to 
their widest. Her white gown flew open at the sud- 
den movement, but her dark hair fell from her shoul- 
ders and veiled her snowy breast. 

“ No, you are not dead, Beloved,” she cried. Her 
voice was no longer like far-off bells, but like a trum- 
pet coming nearer and nearer. “ Dead? If you were 
dead, how could you be with me every day and every 
hour? How could I fall asleep every night on your 
breast? How could I wake every morning in your 
arms? ” 

Suddenly exultation gave place to terror. Her 
hands searched the void in blind entreaty, and in low _ 
and frightened moanings she pleaded: 

“ Beloved! I can’t find you. Where are you? 
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They’re hunting me. They’re trying to take me from 


bèd 


you. Irene is cruel. Irene is trying to part us 

Then my nerves gave way. I flung myself into her 
arms, and captured by main force the poor hands 
that were searching the empty air. 

“Oh, Aunt Maud, Aunt Maud,” I wailed, cling- 
ing to her with all my might. “ Come back! Come 
back and forgive me.” 

Very slowly she came back. For two or three min- 
utes her ignorance of what had happened was so 
complete that she smiled faintly at me as I rubbed 
her cold hands. But, when full consciousness returned 
with a rush at last, she sprang in sudden terror to 
the middle of the room. 

“ Irene,” she demanded, with eyes full of anguish. 
‘* Answer me. I have not . . .?” 

I could only bow my head. 

When I looked up she had covered her eyes with 
her hands. Her face was like chalk, and she staggered 
for a fall. I caught her in time. After all, she did 
not swoon. For a few moments she lay with closed 
eyes in my arms; but when I bent down and kissed 
her brow, she broke without a moment’s warning into 


such a passionate fit of weeping that a whole life- 
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time’s hoard of sobs and tears seemed to be shaking 


her frame and streaming from her eyes. I thought 
her grief would last for ever; but, by some miracle, 
she suddenly rallied her strength and stood upright. 

“ Irene,” she said brokenly, ‘ you know I love 
you, but . . . Go!” 

An irresistible hand gripped my arm. A moment 
later I was on the landing; and I heard Aunt Maud 
lock her door behind me. 


Will Richard come back this morning, or this 
afternoon, or this evening, or late to-night? I don’t 
know, and I don’t greatly care. I am changed for 
life. I am dazed. Whether I am in the body or out 
of the body I can hardly tell. Aunt Maud has been 
transfigured before me; and it was good to be there 
with her on the high mountain. 

Aunt Maud was niece to somebody once. Did she, 
too, have an aunt who sorrowed with this sorrow? It 
is an odd thought, but I can’t cast it out. Is there, 
in our family, some dark entail of dreadful happi- 
ness, persisting in a mysteriou zigzag from aunt to 
niece, from aunt to niece, and from aunt to niece 
again? 
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Although, at this moment, he seems remote and 
dim, I know what Richard is to me. I am the last 
of the zigzag; and therefore God has appointed to 
me a blacker night and a deeper torrent than Aunt 
Maud’s before I can join her on the other side in 
her strange bliss and peace. Aunt Maud had only 
to stand by while Death took her Beloved; but I 
myself must send Richard away. I must be my 
own executioner. Aunt Maud’s Beloved is hers again, 
all hers, in the mysterious world that is so much more 
real than this; but, every hour I live, I shall know 
that Richard is alive too, and that some other woman, 
some tangible woman whom I could ‘find and rend 
asunder some day on some spot of this solid earth, 
is holding back his soul from mine. 

Let the end come soon. On the other side of this 
near short dark there is the light. I shall be like a 
nun upheld by vows. We will seem to dwell, Aunt 
Maud and I, like other women, she in her home and I 
in mine; but we shall have our secret cloister of great 
love and great sorrow where we shall walk together. 
Or rather we shall have a high cell, as it were, on 
the top of Bulchester tower, whence we shall look 


down on the world’s tiny dots of men and women 
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marrying and giving in marriage, and playing at 
what they call love like children in a game. So let 
the end come soon. 


After Lunch. 

I can only scribble until three; because weve 
planned, Richard and Aunt Maud and I, to give 
Fanny the slip, and to spin off to Bulchester. Rich- 
ard says Aunt Maud looks pale, and the drive will 
do her good. 

The end has come, the wonderful end. 

Why should I write another word? These pages 
have served their turn. They’ve been more than ears 
for me to pour my trouble into; they’ve often been 
oracles, expounding to me my own poor distracted 
mind. Now the struggle is over, I need their help no 
more. Yet I must tell them the end, as if they are 
kind, loving things. 

The end came, like the beginning, in the quarry. 
Toward eleven o’clock I sank down from my mystical 
heights into a scented garden of everyday selfishness. 
To say No seemed not only the silliest but also the 
wickedest thing in the world. As for Aunt Maud, 
the thought of what I had seen made me shudder, 
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like a sudden recalling of a nightmare. But I knew 
in my heart where the truth lay; so I descended to 
the quarry and to all its memories. 

If I hadn’t stoutened my heart against miserable 
thoughts I should have found a thousand mockeries 
in the sunbeams which rioted with the falling water, 
and in the splendid, almost tropical, flowering of lilac 
and laburnum and magnolia. Four weeks ago, when 
Aunt Maud took me there to answer her fateful 
- questions, the quarry was sunny but chilly, and there 
were more black twigs than green leaves. And on that 
first Sunday morning, when I proposed to Richard, 
the eaves of the summer-house dripped great cold 
drops. Yet those were days of strange, beautiful 
hope. But this morning, when I set out to drive the 
last nail into my own coffin, the sun was hot, the air 
was soft, the water sparkled, and there were birds and 
flowers and butterflies everywhere. 

It was in the summer-house, on my old seat, that 
I put to myself the final question, and gave myself 
the final answer. I thrust Fanny firmly out of my 
mind, and asked: “ Have I the right to Richard 
merely because I love him? Have I the right to him 
when he does not love me?” And straightway the 
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devil said: “ You have the right. Think of the mill- 
ions of women who have been forced to marry men 
whom they feared and despised and hated. Richard 
does not hate you; and he will learn to love you. You 
have the right.” The argument was plausible. It 
awoke in me for the first time a full anger at the 
wrongs of unloved women. It made me feel, also, how 
much more horrible and shameful it is to force love 
upon a woman than upon a man. But I answered 
the devil boldly, and said: “ No, I have not the right; 
and the wrongs of a million other women can’t give 
it me.” 

What little wind there was blew from the north- 
west; and it bore faintly to my ears the soft boom- 
ing of the Bulchester big bell as it struck eleven. It 
turned me cold. It was like a ghostly sexton toll- 
ing the last knell of a great hope. So weird and 
deathly was the sound that even the bright sun- 
shine and the hundreds of loud, merry birds could 
not save me from a sickening fear. I was alone in 
the quarry; and the stern pines and jagged cliffs 
seemed to be swarming with invisible terrors. I could 
have run away, white-faced and breathless, like a 
horror-stricken child. But I sprang up and laughed 
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the feeling down. And it was a good thing I did; 
for a sight met my eyes which, if I had once given 
way to fear, I should have screamed at as at a 
specter. . 

At the end of the quarry, on a high ledge of the 
rocky wall, where the water dripped through the 
ferns, stood Richard, like a statue in a niche. He 
could not see me in the summer-house; but I could 
follow all his movements. He must have swung him- 
self down from the top of the cliff. After looking 
about, he dropped another ten feet or so upon a ledge 
so narrow that I could hardly make it out; and 
from thence he dropped lightly to the ground. 

His unstudied grace and fearless strength were 
glorious to behold. He was a man of men; and my 
heart cried out that never would such a man cross 
my path again. I knew that if I deliberated I would 
be lost: so I sprang up and went to meet him. 

“ Irene!” he cried. 

“ Richard,” I said. 

Just our two names. If we had been two lovers, it 
could hardly have been different in that first, single 
moment: and I felt I could. not hasten to cut its 
sweetness short. 
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He began to explain. He had caught a fast train 
to Bulchester and had struck a bee-line across the 
fields, wading the river just above Norman’s Crag. 
But I hardly heard his words. His voice was enough. 
It went through me. His voice seemed to be part of 
my own life, running in my veins, and my will began 
to dissolve in it like a pearl in wine. 

“ Richard,” I said, realizing that it was then or 
never. ‘‘ About next Sunday. Can I give you my 
answer ... now?” 

“ Now? ” he echoed, thunderstruck at my abrupt- 
ness. 

“ Yes, now, now,” I pleaded. “ Now and here. I 
mean, in the summer-house. Can’t it be now? ” 

He hesitated. His eyes would have searched mine; 
but I could not bear his gaze. I looked down, al- 
though my heart was clamoring to know the truth 
that must be written in his face. At last he said 
simply: 

“ It shall be now.” 

We walked side by side to the summer-house with- 
out a word. When he made way for me to sit down, 
I only shook my head and turned to lean against the 


side whence I could look out upon the lake. 
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At first I watched the water in half-drowsy stu- 
pidity. I remembered how it had reflected all heaven 
the day I proposed to Richard, and how it had hissed 
like a pot the day Norman proposed to me. Then my 
ordeal began. | | 

I had thought that the actual saying of No would 
not be hard. Agony before, and anguish after, I had 
expected ; but not a cruel struggle in Richard’s very 
presence. Again, I had counted on my match-making 
plea for Aunt Maud to carry me through the 
blackest moment of the torture—the moment after 
Richard’s acceptance of my No—but this staff was 
broken in my hand. 

Only God knows the full brunt of the white-hot 
temptation which hurled itself against my soul. He 
knows that for one minute, two minutes, my case, my 
poor case, was worth the whole while of all Hell. He 
knows because He helped me to conquer. In reverence . 
and thankfulness, I write it down that it was He. 
It was not, as I had thought it would be, my pride 
that forced me to say No. It was some great and 
wonderful grace, some heavenly sequel to my blun- 
dering prayers, some dogged worship of the square 
thing, eked out by a hope that, after all, Richard 
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would make me say Yes in the end. Swinging round 
and facing him fairly, I said: 

“ Richard . . . forgive me. My answer is No.” 

For an instant, as soon as the No was spoken, I 
felt a bird-like lightness. Even on paper the word 
No has a dark and leaden look; and, as it fell from 
my lips, I seemed to have been freed from some 
enormous load. In the moment of disburdenment and 
of victory I clean forgot to wonder whether or not 
Richard would accept the No, whether or not he loved 
me. But, a moment later, all was changed; and my 
whole soul strained out to meet his answer. 

Richard recoiled half a step, as if I had given him 
a blow. Hot blood mounted with a rush to his tanned 
cheeks. Some overmastering emotion struck him 
dumb; but whether it was despairing love or only 
mortified pride I could not tell. Once I felt sure that 
it was merely a strong man’s immense chagrin at 
the failure of his wooing; then, in a flash, the feeling 
passed and I was convinced that I had stabbed a 
heart running over with love; and, last of all, I came 
back to my first agony of suspense and wonder. I 
waited and waited. Suddenly, with the gesture which 


I had seen once or twice before, he unclenched his 
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hands and gripped the lapels of his coat with fierce 
fingers. The long scar on the back of his hand burned 
red before me; and I could endure no more. 

“The answer is No,” I repeated loudly and bit- 
terly. “ You are free.” 

Not a word did he utter. Angered and humiliated, 
I would have pushed past him; but somehow his 
gaze rooted me to the ground. The silence length- 
ened, like a shadow, until my last weak gleam of 
hope was quenched in its gloom. At last he spoke. 
But all he said was: 

“Your answer is No.” 

His tone was so bleak and dry that it taught me 
nothing. I could only stand and watch him as he 
tried to frame his reply. But, all the time, my eyes 
kept wandering to the scar on the back of his 
hand. 

“ Irene,” he began, “ you don’t want me to say 
much. But you must bear with me another minute. 
First of all, I ought to try and thank you for bear- 
ing with me so long. You disliked the idea of this 
match from the beginning; but you tried to please 
Maud, and to be fair and frank with me. For those 
two things I thank you.” 
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saw my gesture and went on, more quickly and 
proudly : 

“ There’s a third thing, though, that I thank you 
for less heartily. You meant well when you insisted 
on this month of trial. But it was unfair to yourself 
and ten times more unfair to me. Don’t misunder- 
stand. If I could have wooed you as a man should, 
I don’t presume to say that I should have won you. 
But, at least, I should have had a chance.” 

My buried hope revived; but it sank again as I 
perceived that there wasn’t a single word in all he 
had said which expressed more than resentment at his 
insuccess in making me want his love. 

“ Almost from the first day, certainly from the 
first week,” he continued, “I detested our bargain. 
Its perils to me were so plain. But I had pledged 
you my word, and I kept it, although I knew I was 
cutting my own throat. Neither by one line of my 
letters, nor by one word of my mouth, have I swerved 
a hair’s-breadth from our compact; and that is why 
you say No.” 

I tried to dissent ; but he would not have it. 

“Tell me, then,” he demanded, “ wherein have I 
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failed? I’m not worthy of you; but for Maud’s sake, 
you were half willing to say Yes. What has made you 
say No? What fault, what mistake? At least give me 
a chance to amend.” 

When I did not answer he repeated the question in 
an almost peremptory tone. 

“ Surely,” I burst out, “ it’s best to leave it! What 
good can talking do? When we made our bargain we 
made it for better or worse. It’s ended, and you are 
free.” 

“ Free? ” he echoed bitterly. “ Free? This is the 
second time you have said that I am free. Irene, at 
least do not taunt me. You might as well tell a man 
that he’s free because he’s been turned off a warm 
hearth into the wind and rain on the king’s high- 
way. Free? Oh, yes! I’m like the trout you caught 
that day. You’ve taken me out of the river, you’ve 
held me in your hand, you’ve looked at my points, 
and now you've tossed me back into the water. I’m 
free.” 

His last words were flung forth with a sudden 
warmth of passion that made my heart leap and 
throb as if it would burst out of my body. I almost 


expected to hear him say, “I love you. I don’t want 
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found that we were facing one another in pride and 
anger. 

“ Yes,” I said, calming myself with a great effort. 
“ We tossed the trout back. Would he have liked me 
better if I’d carried him home and kept him in a glass 
globe? Go and catch him again and ask him what 
he thinks. You, too, Richard, are free. I understand 
what you are feeling. A moment like this must hurt 
any man’s pride, especially yours. When you see you 
can’t have me, you begin to want me. If I'd said 
Yes you’d have wished Pd said No.” 

“ You could choose a better time than this for 
taunting and jesting,” he cried. 

“ They’re not taunts and they’re not jests,” I said. 
“ They're truth. You’re free. Be grateful. To-mor- 
row you will come and thank me. Let us go.” 

He moved swiftly back so as to block my path 
toward the bridge. In his eyes, which he kept fixed 
on mine, the anger died slowly away and gave place 
to some strange anxiety. When he spoke he had re- 
covered his self-control, and his voice was grave and 
kind. 

“ Yes,” he said, “‘ we will go. But, before we part, 
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I’ve one more pledge to fulfill. I promised that, on 
the day of your Yes or No, I would tell you the tale 
of this scar on my hand. It won’t take long.” 

I grew sick and faint. That he should speak of 
parting, and that he should be eager to discharge 
so punctiliously the last of all his obligations, seemed 
to heap clay-cold clods on my dead and buried hope. 
Trembling, and fecling as if I had been beaten all 
over, I sank down on the seat to listen. 

“ It happened in the mountains,” he began, “ about 
two days’ march to the south of Black Hawk’s coun- 
try. Some bounders from home had been making 
trouble among Sleeping Buffalo’s people, poaching . 
big game. Two half-breeds had been shot, and one 
of the Englishmen wounded. The newspapers began 
squealing for a punitive expedition; so I got Black 
Hawk to lend me a guide and half a dozen men, and 
we sct out to find the rights and wrongs of the whole 
job. 

“ Sleeping Buffalo was a very old chief. He’s dead 
now. I found he had already executed the braves 
who’d shot the half-breeds. All he was keen on was 
money to settle the poaching. We argued for half a 
week before we struck a bargain. Then I started 
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the mountains. 

“ On the second night we bivouacked four thou- 
sand feet up. We had marched two hours extra, so 
that we could sleep within sight of the sea. In those 
two hours we did less than two miles; but it was 
worth while. To catch sight of the sea made Eng- 
land seem a thousand leagues nearer.” 

He paused, as if he was ashamed of the last sen- 
tence and would fain have recalled it. I too wished 
it had not been spoken. It twisted my heart-strings 
to picture him lying among savages on that lonely 
height, with an ocean bluer than Blue-bell Hollow, 
as blue and as vast as the sky, dividing him from 
England and from me. 

* All Black Hawk’s men could be trusted,” he 
continued, ‘f so I divided them into three watches, 
and lay down to sleep, with my coat rolled up under 
my head for a pillow. But Pd marched the poor 
beggars a mile too far. 

“ I woke up in the middle of the night to find that 
every man of my seven Indians was lying like a log, 
sound asleep. But danger seemed so remote that, 


instead of arousing them, I lay on my back listening 
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to the far-away surf and looking up at the millions 
of great bright stars. 

“I was sinking again into sleep when I felt a 
strange Indian in the camp. You don’t hear Indians. 
You needn’t see them. You know they’re there, just 
as some people feel the nearness of snakes and cats. 
I opened the corners of my eyes. There was enough 
starlight for me to see the Indian sneak up to one 
of our tin drums of hard biscuit and steal away with 
it under his arm. I didn’t wake the camp. Game 
was scarce, and life was hard, and he needed it more 
than we did. So I let him go. But he must have 
merely hidden the biscuits in some hole amid the 
rocks; for, within five minutes, he was back, with two 
more Indians at his heels. I kept my eyes nearly 
closed. The newcomers crouched down to pilfer our 
remaining provisions; and, at the same moment, the 
leader stooped and began to draw my coat from 
under my head. 

“ It was a torn linen coat, worth half a crown; but 
there was something in the breast pocket which that 
Indian couldn’t have. It was something I had car- 
ried five thousand miles; something I had held high 


over my head while I forded rivers, swarming with 
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for a moment during two whole years. Therefore, 
it was something the Indian couldn’t have. So, when 
both his hands were stealthily engaged, I leaped up 
like a flash of lightning and hit the Indian a sledge- 
hammer blow full between the eyes. 

“ He rolled over and lay like a stone. But, in an 
instant, another Indian was upon me. Him I took by 
the neck, and wrung it like a fowl’s till he fell over 
his mate. The third was a bit more serious. While 
I was busy with his brethren, he snapped up the coat; 
and when I turned upon him he met me with a knife 
that winked cold in the starlight. _ 

“In one sense he had the pull over me. He was 
armed, I wasn’t; he was fresh, I was out of breath. 
But, of course, he hadn’t the ghost of a chance; be- 
cause I had my Something to fight for, and he had | 
only his life to save and a half-crown coat to gain. 

“ I dashed his knife away when he’d only got in 
one cut. It was on the back of my hand—this long 
scar. Then we closed like two grizzly bears for a fight 
to the death under the stars. But my fellows woke 
up in time, so I didn’t have to kill him. In fact not 


one of them died. Indians have ninety-nine lives. 
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When I sent an ambulance up to the mountain next 
day, two of them had made tracks, and the third 
we brought down zi patched up. That is the tale 
of this ugly scar.’ 

I drew a long breath as if I had seen him delivered 
from death under my very eyes. He waited for me 
to ask my question, but it would not come; so he 
asked it in my stead. 

“You want to know what the Something was,” 
he said, in a low tone. “ Ten days ago I gave you 
. part of the answer. I said . . . you asked me and I 
answered . . . that it was Something to do with a 
beautiful woman. Look, Irene. It was this.” 

Holding me fast with a gaze which pierced me 
through and through, he drew from his breast- 
pocket something which looked like a very thin cigar- 
case of black gun-metal. He regarded it reverently 
for a few seconds, as if it were a relic; then laid it 
in my hand. 

My heart was breaking and my eyes had filled with 
tears. I remembered, with a shiver, Aunt Maud’s dead 
Beloved; and now I was to meet Richard’s too. I 
shrank from so much love and death. Why had God 
appointed it to me that I, in the flower of my youth, 
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amidst the carolling of birds and the scents of spring 
flowers, and the glory of the sun on the laburnum, 
should be dragged a second time into the icy silences 
of the dark valley? Worst of all, how could I bear 
to gaze on the portrait of the woman who had 
usurped my eternal throne in Richard’s soul? If it 
had not been for his intent, sad gaze compelling me 
I would have thrust back the case into his hand un- 
opened, and I would have fled away. But there was 
no disobeying his eyes’ command; so I rose from my 
seat and carried his treasure to the sill of the arbor. 

A strong spring clapsed the gun-metal lids tightly 
together, and I opened the case with difficulty. In- 
side was a flat pocket of fine leather. I laid the case 
on the sill, and took the pocket in my hand. As I 
lifted the flap, the back of a photograph showed 
white against a lining of rose-colored silk. A mad 
desire to throw the whole thing into the lake stormed 
through me; but Richard’s eyes were on me still. I 
drew the cardboard slowly forth and turned it over. 

The portrait that I turned over was my own. It 
was the portrait of four years ago—the portrait 
for which I had searched the album in vain. 

He heard my sharp cry; but, without giving me 
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a look, he darted forward to pick up the portrait 
from the place where I had dropped it on the sandy 
floor. Not until he had shaken and blown from it 
every grain of dust and replaced it in its double 
hiding place did he vouchsafe me a glance or a word. 
Then, stepping away from the door, he said quietly: 

“I saw you once, four years ago, in London, at 
a concert with Maud. You didn’t see me, either of 
you. It was a month before I sailed. I oughtn’t to 
have stolen this photograph. Now let us go.” 

“ No,” I cried. “ Richard, the answer is Yes!” 

How I framed and uttered the words I can’t tell; 
for the world and all the things in it seemed to be 
spinning round. But his answer steadied my whirling 
brain. 

“ No,” he said proudly. “ Your answer is No. You 
shall not say Yes out of pity. To-day I leave this 
house. Next week I shall go back to my work. In 
three years I shall come home once more to ask you 
if you can not only pity but love me.” 

“ I do love you,” I cried. “ Oh, Richard, I’ve loved 
you ever since you went away, every minute of the 
day and night, with my whole soul. It isn’t pity. It’s 
love—it’s love!” 
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He heard me with a puzzled, troubled face. 

“You are good to pity me and to want to sacri- 
fice yourself for me, Irene,” he said. “ But your 
answer was No.” 

“It is Yes, Yes, Yes, Yes,” I burst out wildly. 
“ Oh, Richard, I said No because I loved you, and 
I thought . . . I thought you didn’t love me.” 

Even then he could not believe nor even under- 
stand. I began pouring out desperately a flood of 
incoherent explanations; but they only increased his 
bewilderment and deepened his trouble. He stood be- 
fore me, proudly grasping the black case as if it were 
far, far more to him than I. 

But I found a way. I flew to his side. I tore the 
case from his hand. I flung both my arms around 


his neck. I burst into tears on his breast. I... 


Yes. It shall be written down. Nearly a month ago 
it was I, not Richard, who proposed ; and, this morn- 
ing, it was I, not he, who gave the first kiss. 

As we came up from the quarry we caught sight 
of Aunt Maud moving about among the rose-trees. 
She was wearing once more her creamy holland with 


the blue sash, and her large-brimmed, limp hat 
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trimmed with corn-flowers. We paused and looked 
at her through the rhododendrons. 

Aunt Maud’s face was pale; but, as I watched her, 
I knew that her vigil was over and that grief had 
sheathed its sword. I knew that she had descended 
from her mountain, and that she had stolen away 
from her dead to love and serve the living. I knew 
that an angel was walking in that little garden; and 
I could have run to her, and knelt down on the 
ground, and kissed her feet. But only when she saw 
us and tripped forward to meet us did I fully know 
how Aunt Maud had turned back from Eternity and 
re-entered her prison-house of Time. All the old 
gayety was in her smile as she begged Richard to tell 
her out of whose balloon he had fallen into her 
quarry ; and all the old, anxious loving-kindness was 
in her voice and eyes as she glanced from the flush 
on his cheeks to the tears on my lashes and said: 


“ You two have been quarreling again.” 


THE END 
a METH, ~~ 
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